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OUR SPRING CROP OF NOVELS. 


Once more the green earth rejoices ; 
Winter has passed away: he lingered, 
it is true, a good while at the thresh- 
old, with his blue nose and chilly 
breath, but he is off at last. There is a 
new face at the door. Blooming, grace- 
ful, and joyous comes in the smiling 
Spring, with her green peas, cucum- 
bers, young ducks and new novels. 
We are fond of Spring, with her un- 
certain glory, her smiles and tears, her 
sunshine and her showers, her fragrant 
breath and her merry voice. 


“In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the 
robin’s breast ; 
In the spring the wanton lapwing gets herself another 
In ame a livelier iris changes on the burnished 
In Pap a@ young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.” 

In the spring our fair countrywomen, 
like the burnished dove of Mr. Tenny- 
son, appear in floating draperies, the 
contemplation whereof is delicious, and 
the young man’s fancy—heaven help it 
then! The bundles of fleecy hosiery 
disappear from the shop windows, and 
are succeeded by garments of divers 
colours ; frequent carriages flash and 
glitter through the squares; Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley come out with 
their new novels; and like the saffron- 
mantled moon, or like a “ daffydown- 
dilly” in its renewed growth and una- 
bated vigour, the pulses of life bounding 
merrily through her veins, comes forth 
to astonish and delight the world, the 
« Dusiin University Macazine.” 


“ Time cannot alter her, nor custom change 
Her infinite variety.” 


She has attractions for all ; to the lite- 
rary banquet spread forth upon her 


pages each guest may come, but none 
shall go empty away ; hard to please 
will he indeed be who does not find 
there something sufficiently exquisite 
to please his palate. No crumpled rose- 
leaf can be found to excite the appre- 
hensions of the most fastidious syba- 
rite, our vol au vents are delicate but 
unimpeachable ; our more substantial 
dishes are homely but sound, and 
wholesome enough for the robustious 
appetite of the most stalwart yeo- 
man; in short, we have something 
which is suited to the taste of each, 
and whoever is inclined to spend an 
agreeable half hour, let him sit down, or 
stand up if he like, and read this paper. 

We have an utter distaste to the 
class of fictions composed by mere 
bookwrights; incidents, sentiments, 
and plots all apparently formed upon 
one model ; alittle bit of description, or 
a few moral reflections commence each 
chapter, in which it is possible the story 
may advance a little, or it may not, and 
then in the next there is the same 
thing over again. We have an equal 
dislike to those popular authors of 
the convulsion school, at the head 
of which stands Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth. How a good-humoured-look- 
ing, fat, elderly, and apparently healthy 
person like him,. ever had acquired 
such a taste for the terrible and mar- 
vellous, is rather extraordinary, and it 
is by no means creditable to the taste 
of the age thatsuch productions receive 
encouragement. Still, among these 
vernal weeds and fungi of literature, a 
flower occasionally struggles into life, 
and to such an one, when visible, 
we always extend our fostering pro- 
tection.* 
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Such an one is “ Rockingham.” We 
have not for many a day read a novel 
which contains more tender and 
touching passages ; and in the delinea- 
tion of passion the author has great 
and peculiar power; or, perhaps, 
we should have expressed ourselves 
with more correctness had we said the 
authoress, for the work bears, scattered 
here and there at random throughout 
its pages, evident traces of a woman’s 
hand. ‘ It is difficult, however, to con- 
ceive how such an amount of know- 
ledge of naval tactics could have 
been got up by a lady. Weare not 
sufficiently conversant in such matters, 
although it is, doubtless, the business 
of an accomplished critic to have ¢ 
knowledge of every subject which he 
handles sufficient to enable him to de- 
tect a “trip,” or whether he do in rea- 
lity possess it or not, to assume it; 
but we candidly confess our acquaint- 
ance with maritime affairs does not 
qualify us to pronounce in this instance 

a decided opinion, and we sincerely 
hope our readers will think none the 
worse of us for our ignorance. There 

is not much of plot in “ Rockingham,” 
nor of startling incident, nor of graphic 
description, nor of delineation or va- 
riety of character; but notwithstanding 
these are wanting, it has unquestion- 
ably many other and higher claims 
upon the attention of a discerning pub- 
lic. The hero is taken from the world 
of fashion, but there is nothing vulgar 
about him, which proves that the author 
is probably a denizen of the same ex- 
alted sphere; his nature is honest, his 
heart brave and true,and all his impulses 
manly; love is his rock a-head through 
the voyage of life, and upon it his ves- 
sel suffers shipwreck at last. Had his 
nature been less sensitive, his heart less 
affectionate, trustful, and tender, he 
might have escaped; but his hopes had 
been garnered up upon one object, and, 
that found faithless, the charm of life 
was gone, “the silver chord was loosed.’ 

The tale of a broken heart and crushed 
affections is an old one, but not the less 
true from the fact that in the present 
times people do not seem either to 
have affections to lose, or hearts to 
be crushed. We have not time to in- 
dulge in such matters; a gentleman 
very much in love has become a rare 
commodity, he is probably very soon 
laughed out of it, and if the lady upon 
whom his affections are set does not 
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join in the laughter it is the less mat- 
ter. The vice of the age in which we 
live is worldliness. Each of us, both 
men and women, spends the best part of 
life in endeavours strenuous, but often 
fruitless, to elevate our social position; 
to rise in the seale of society we tread 
reviving passions down, and obliterate, 
if possible, everything which is likely 
to interfere with our upward progress, 
Hence, love—real, pure, true, and dis- 
interested—has become comparatively 
rare. Has the world grown better or 
happier for its absence? we rather 
think not. If we neither see it nor feel 
it, it is, however, occasionally very 
pleasant still to read about it, and 
therefore this is one source of the at- 
tractions of “ Rockingham.” 

The story upon which this interest- 
ing fiction is founded may be disposed 
of in a few words. The hero, Lord 
Edward Rockingham, is the younger 
son of Lord Elmswater—an indolent 
nobleman in embarrassed circum- 
stances, and has been deprived, 
while yet a child, of his mother. 
The outpourings of his filial love 
are checked by the cold and stern 
Lady Sheerness, a widowed and child- 
less aunt, who comes to reside at 
her brother’s house. While the head 
of the family, Rockingham’s eldest 
brother, is sent to Eton, he is dis- 
patched to Arleton, a seminary of an 
inferior description, where, however, 
there happens to be a very attractive 
and pretty woman in the person of 
Mrs. Wentworth, the young wife of 
the learned principal of that establish- 
ment. There are incessant quarrels 
between this lady and the schoolboys. 
They play her all kinds of tricks, and 
she retaliates by sending them up with 
praiseworthy regularity to be flogged 
by the doctor upon all possible occa- 
sions. Upon the tender and suscepti- 
ble heart of Rockingham the charms 
of this lady produce at first an extra- 
ordinary impression, which her kind- 
ness tends to deepen. Matters, 
however, occur which effect a serious 
alteration with regard to their ami- 
cable relations. Mrs. Wentworth 
takes it into her pretty head that 
Rockingham has leagued himself with 
the opposition; and conceiving in con- 
sequence a prejudice against him, he 
is frequently selected by her as a vic- 
tim for the exercise of the peda- 
gogue’s birch. He suffers cruelly 
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upon various occasions; but at length, 
after undergoing a very severe ordeal, 
his sufferings terminate in a complete 
reconciliation, which results from the 
circumstance of the lady having had 
him flogged by her brother, a stal- 
wart village doctor (the pedagogue 
being absent), in her presence, until he 
faints. This precocious passion in the 
breast of our hero is not a little 
amusing if we come to regard the 
return it met with at the hands of the 
mistress of his affection. It is, how- 
ever, succeeded by a more serious 
and enduring affection to his beau- 
tiful cousin, Sophia Waldegrave, a 
wealthy heiress, the ward of his 
father, and the destined wife of his 
brother, Lord Arlingford. The 
brothers hence become rivals; but the 
suit of the elder is favoured both by 
his father and his aunt, who intend 
that the young lady’s fortune shall be 
applied to relieve the family estate 
from certain burdens which at that 
time were pressing rather incon- 
veniently upon it, and to restore the 
resources of their ancient line, crip- 
pled by contested elections and other 
matters, to their ancient splendour. 
At the Ashton school, Rockingham 
had contracted the passion of friendship 
as well as that of love ; and its object 
was William Thornton, who was destin- 
ed to exercise an important influence 
upon hisafter life. By himheis inspired 
with a taste for naval affairs, and 
shortly after his removal from school, 
enters the service as a midshipman. 
He soon becomes distinguished by his 
gallantry and zeal. He attracts the 
notice of Lord Nelson at the battle of 
Cape St. Vincent, and stands beside 
that hero when he receives on the 
deck of the San Trinidad the swords 
of the Spanish captains. Conspicuous 
by his thirst for glory and desire of 
distinction, he slips, contrary to the 
orders of his captain, into one of the 
boats destined for the attack of the 
island of Trinidad, and recognises, 
just as they are landing, in the person 
of an officer also employed on that 
perilous service, his old friend and 
quondam associate at Ashton, William 
Thornton. The result of that attack 
is well known; but in its course both 
Thernton and his friend, being se- 
verely wounded, are captured by the 
enemy during the night, and while 
still suffering severely from the effect 
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of his wounds, Rockingham is by some 
omission left behind, while an exchange 
of prisoners is effected, and when day- 
light dawns finds himself alone, and 
sees preparations making to bury an 
English officer who had died in the 
night. ‘This he imagines to be his 
friend Thornton—that officer, how- 
ever, had in the meantime been con- 
veyed in safety to his ship, but Rock- 
ingham laments him as dead. Our 
adventurous hero, having been carried 
round the globe in a French cruiser, 
makes his way to England, where he 
finds his cousin more beautiful than 
ever, and apparently more attached to 
him. Yielding to the solicitations of 
his father, he re-enters the service— 
an engagement having previously been 
extracted from him that he will only 
correspond with her at stated and re- 
mote intervals. He unluckily misses 
his ship, losing in consequence the op- 
portunity of being present at the bat- 
tle of Copenhagen; and passes into 
another vessel, commanded by Captain 
M‘Ross, a vulgar Scotchman, who 
conceives a violent prejudice against 
him. Whilst serving with this officer 
he is entrusted with the defence of the 
island of Pianosa, which he success- 
fully holds out against overwhelming 
numbers until relieved. Once more 
at sea, by the chances of war the vessel 
in which Rockingham serves becomes 
opposed to a French ship under com- 
mand of the officer with whom Rock- 
ingham had made his adventurous 
cruise, and by whom he had been con- 
veyed to E ngland. He is ordered by 
M‘Ross to lead the boar ders, and after 
a severe hand-to-hand conflict, in 
which he endures the misery of seeing 
his old friend fall by the hands of his 
followers, he returns victorious, but 
severely wounded, to his own ship. 
The tyrannical conduct of Captain 
M‘Ross had long produced a feel- 
ing of discontent among the men there; 
and at length a mutiny breaks out, 
which our hero succeeds, from his po- 
pularity among the men, in quelling. 
He is rewarded for his exertions by 
M‘Ross with an insult so intolerable 
that ina moment of exasperation he 
strikes him to the ground. For this 
offence, the most serious breach of the 
articles of war, he is tried by court- 
martial; but pending his imprison- 
ment, and awaiting his trial, the news 
reaches him that his faithless cousin is 
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about to be led to the altar by his 
brother, Lord Elmswater. He effects 
his escape and arrives in England, 
where disguised as a common sailor he 
is just in time to witness the marriage. 
His rival has triumphed almost by the 
same arts which brought about that 
misfortune in the case of the master 
of Ravenswood. His letters have been 
suppressed, his actions have been mis- 
represented, he has been held up to 
scorn as a monster of infidelity and 
depravity ; and the designs of his fa- 
mily upon the hand of the heiress 
have been so far successful. It is the 
old story, not the less touching than of 
yore— 


“Oh, my cousin, 

mine no more! 

Oh, the barren, barren moorland; oh, the dreary, 
dreary shore : 

Falser than all fancy fathoms ; falser than all strains 
have sung ; 

Puppet to a father’s wrath, servile to a shrewish 
tongue!” 


shallow hearted; oh, my Amy, 


Life has henceforward become va- 
lueless to him; he returns and sur- 
renders himself; his trial shortly af- 
terwards takes place; an artful and 
dangerous charge is made against him 
by his old enemy M*‘Ross, in the 
course of which almost every action of 
his life upon which an unfavourable 
construction could be placed is brought 
up in judgment against him. There 
appears, however, among the court of 
officers appointed to try him a face 
whose features excite strange sensa- 
tions in the mind of Rockingham. To 
his distempered fancy it seems as if 
the dead had risen, so strong was the 
resemblance borne by the stranger to 
his old friend Thornton. At length 
he discovers that it is indeed the same. 
He is shortly afterwards in the arms of 
his early friend, andis triumphantly ac- 
quitted of the charges against him 
upon the voluntary evidence of the 
crew of his own ship. He is restored 
to his former rank in the service, and 
promises to wipe out the memory of 
the breach of discipline of which he 
had been guilty, by his future acts of 
glory. 

He goes to sea once more with his 
friend Thornton, but nothing can dis- 
sipate the fixed gloom which has set- 
tled upon his spirits, and the battle of 
Trafalgar shortly afterwards affords 
to the victim of adverse fate the op- 
portunity he had long so eagerly co- 
veted. He dies gloriously in the suc- 
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cessful attempt at cutting away the 
topmast of his own vessel, which being 
on fire had seriously endangered the 
safety of the whole crew. 

Having thus glanced briefly at the 
main features of this very interesting 
story it only remains for us to indicate 
what we consider its chief merits. The 
love passages between the hero and 
his cousin are handled witli. much ten- 
derness and truthful power. We are 
sorry that our space does not permit 
us to indulge our readers with the 
pleasure of an extract from these por- 
tions of the story ; but if they will not 
take our word for it let them judge 
for themselves, and we feel assured 
they will be amply repaid. There is 
also displayed considerable power and 
taste in the description of Rocking- 
ham’s schoolboy career, and the ineffi- 
ciency of the system prevailing at pub- 
lic schools, for the development of a 
sensitive and timid temperament, is ad- 
mirably illustrated in the history of 
one of his associates, whose name we 
cannot call to mind, but who falls a 
victim to the tyranny of Mrs, Went- 
worth. The passage in the life of our 
hero in regard of that lady puzzles us 
not a little; how he could have con- 
ceived so violent an affection for a 
young lady who actually stood by and 
saw her boy-lover fastened up to a 
post with her handkerchief, and severe- 
ly flogged in her presence, we admit 
we are quite unable to explain upon 
any sound philosophical principles ; we 
only know what sentiments such con- 
duct would have been calculated to 
inspire us in those days. 

We cannot conclude our notice of 
this work without giving one or two 
extracts, which afford a tolerably fair 
sample of the author’s style and mode 
of handling the subject. The first 
return home of the boy-sailor after his 
long cruise and many dangers, is a pic- 
ture replete with truth and beauty, 
and abounding in exquisite and tender 
colouring :— 


“The shore was now close at hand; 
through the sultry haze of the summer 
morning I could distinguish the white 
cottages spread over the gently wooded 
coast. As we ran nearer and nearer in 
I remained silent and motionless; but 
when at length the heavy boat was 
lodged upon the dry strand — when 
springing from her I stepped upon the 
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glittering beach, I fell upon my knees, 
und as my head in the rude shin- 
gles pressed them wildly to my lips! Oh, 
that [ had never shed any other tears 
than those of that hour! Having set- 
tled with my conductors, I for the first 
time inquired on what part of the coast I 
had been landed, and which was the near- 
est town. I was informed we were a very 
few miles to the eastward of Plymouth. 

*** Indeed,’ said I, ‘then we cannot 
be very far from Ashton.’ 

*** Ashton ?—that road to the right will 
take you there in the course of the af- 
ternoon.’ 

** Unable to resist the pleasure of vi- 
siting that well remembered spot, I de- 
termined to proceed there at once. Oh, 
that walk by the hedge-girt roads, 
winding among the blooming gardens, 
the peaceful villages, and the stately 
parks of my native land! with what joy 
thy prodigal child again trod thy well 
beloved shore, happy, happy England! 
That was indeeda memorable day in my 
blighted and fitful existence, redeeming 
inits pure and silent rapture all the suf- 
ferings of my five years’ exile. When 
I had walked for about an hour I was 
overtaken by a coach. 

*¢Do you go through Ashton,’ said 
I, to the driver. 

*** Yes, sir—be there in less than an 
hour.’ 

“‘Springing up behind him I was borne 
rapidly along, and rather within the 
prescribed time, the coachman, turning 
round and showing mea distant village, 
said— 

‘*¢ There you are—wish to be set down 
there ?’ 

*** Yes; by the school.’ 

“In afew minutes we stopped. It was 
the exact spot where I had bid farewell 
to Thornton; the house, the grounds, 
all seemed very muchas I had left them. 
I moved slowly up to the hall-door of the 
private house, but my heart beat so 
violently that for a moment I was un- 
able to pull the bell. At last the sum- 
mons was given and a servant appeared. 

***Is Dr. Wentworth at home, pray ?’ 
said I, 

** Dr. Wentworth ? 

“ Yes; Dr. Wentworth. Is he at 
home?’ 

*** Don’t live here,’ answered the ser- 
vant, preparing to close the door. 

***Well but this is still Ashton school,’ 
continued I. 

eles.’ 

*** And who keeps it now ?’ 

*** Dr, Mills.’ 

‘* * How long has he been here ?’ 

*** Two years, I believe.’ 

*** When did Dr. Wentworth leave ?” 

***T can’t say; I never heard of him 


before; you had better inquire at the 
town,’ replied the domestic, who, hear- 
ing a bell from within, was now very 
anxious to retire. 

‘“** Much obliged,’ said I, and I with- 
drew myself in the direction of the vil- 
lage to obtain some further information 
there. On the way, not many hundred 
yards to the left of the road, lay the pa- 
rish church, and I felt irresistibly moved 
to visit once more the spot where {had 
so often strayed to escape from the 
noisy precincts of the school. 

“ The church was situated on the slope 
of a gentle eminence, from the summit 
of which an extensive view of the neigh- 
bourhood was commanded. I soon dis- 
cerned behind the well-known steeple a 
lofty elm which had been a favorite 
resting-place of Thornton and myself. 
I rapidly ascended the acclivity and 
reached the foot of this tree. He at 
least stood unaltered in his stately lone- 
liness, but the soil around had been 
sorely disturbed, for death had not ne- 
glected its work during my absence, 
The enclosure of the rural cemetery, 
which formerly had run at the foot of 
this tree was now carried far beyond, 
and many a village grave was strewed 
around it. One of these particularly at- 
tracted my attention. It had been 
raised at some expense. . 

‘“* How forcibly in that hour the me- 
mory of the days that were no more 
pressed upon my thoughts. There 
lay beneath me those scenes which, 
during my weary years of sickness 
and of exile, fancy had so often re- 
stored to my view in their unforgotten 
loveliness. There were the very fields 
where I had strayed with Thornton, 
while he unfolded to my eager mind the 
mysteries of the universe; there was the 
glorious ocean which we claimed already 
for our home, and on whose boundless 
expanse we were wont to track our ad- 
venturous career; but where was he at 
whose will the fire of intelligence and 
ambition had first been kindled within 
me; and she, that other being, for whom 
my heart had beat with a more heavenly 
and still deeper affection? Thornton 
slept well in the warrior’s early grave, 
which he had so ardently sought, but 
surely no peril could have beset the 
smooth path of Mrs. Wentworth’s 
life. And where was she?  Insen- 
sibly my wandering thoughts _ re- 
turned to the objects more immediately 
around me. I remarked that on the 
summit of the tombstone close to me, 
an urn half covered by a veil had been 
sculptured, and that some words had 
been inscribed there apart from the epi- 
taph below. 

* 


. * * 




































































































































































































































































































































































**I do not know what Thornton, had 
he been there, would have said to these 
lines ; but as I was neither a poet nor a 
critic, and as they seemed to me to 
have flowed from the heart, they power- 
fully arrested my attention. I felt 
curious to know who was the being so 
truly mourned for, and to whom this al- 
legiance of the soul was thus pledged 
through time and eternity.” 


We shall make no attempt to detract 
from the beauty of this extract; it is 
admirably and most felicitously written, 
and worth a cart-load of the ordinary 
produce of circulating libraries. 
critic—we forget 
Captain Marryat the S 
the sea. The place occupied by that 
gallant and accomplished officer, we 
are sorry to state, is vacant, but here 
is one, if we judg e aright, worthy to 
succeed him. The battle scene is 
drawn with exceeding power, 
this work be not really from the pen 
of one competent from experience to 
speak of such matters, we can only 
express our unqualified admiration and 
approval of the tact and skill with 
which acquired knowledge has been 
brought to bear. But there is 
one other the career 
of Rockingham which we cannot pass 
by without praise. We allude to that 
which describes his ear ly friendship for 
Thornton. Init the chords of a child’s 
heart are touched with a skill of which 
the greatest masters of the age might 
be proud. But we must hasten on, and 
bid farewell to the author of * Rocking- 
ham,” whom we hope to have the plea- 
sure of soon meeting again. 

Another aspirant to literary 
now awaits our judgment. It is not 
the least extraordinary among the 
many phenomena of the age in which 
our lot is cast, the wonderful facility 
arrived at by the gentler sex in the 
weaving of works of fiction. 
to come to them quite as easily as 
making pictures in Berlin wool, netting 
purses, embroidering waistcoats, or 
any other of those delightful tasks in 
which it was formerly their pleasure 
to occupy their leisure hours. We 
hope they find writing novels, if more 
instructive, at the same time more profit- 
able ; but we are not quite devoid ofsome 
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apprehensions that the market is be- 
coming a little overstocked. However, 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley are the 
best pee and we cannot leave them 
in better hands as to this matter. 

Of the authoress of * Mordaunt 
Hall,’* it has been our pleasant duty 
to speak upon former occasions in 
terms of approbation. We are not, 
however, of opinion that this work is 
by any means equal to other efforts of 
her pen; not that it is by any means 
devoid of interest, or wanting in those 
powerful passages which mark her 
writings, but, in a word, it has more 

her peculiar faults, and less of her 
peculiar beauties, than any fiction 
which we have hitherto seen by the 
same hand. It is also very carelessly 
written. We could offer abundant 
proofs, but one is as good as a hun- 
dred; for instance, one of the charac- 
ters, alady, speaks of her “ ipse dixit.” 
It would surely have been just as easy 
to have used the pronoun in the proper 
gender. In the second volume, and 
at the fifth page, occurs the following 
yassage, which, to say the least of it, 
is singularly outre— 


‘ The door opening seemed to arouse 
the child a little; he turned his head, 
and went up to his ‘mammy,’ laid hold 
of the skirts of her woollen petticoat, 
but stood there still fixed in the same 
attitude of attention.” 


Now, surely it would have been a 
little more elegant, and certainly quite 
as easy, to have used any other word 
in this place. The passage is merely 
descriptive. Had the writer been 
saying that the child called out this 
word, to which we entertain so strong 
an objection, the vulgarism might have 
been tolerated; but when a simple fact 
is stated, it need not be stated in the 
most vulgar manner possible. It is 
excessively bad taste, and we shall 
say no more upon the subject, except 
that if the authoress expects her works 
are to be read by civilised people, she 
must adopt a less exceptionable voca- 
bulary. We object besides to the very 
peculiar style adopted, which seems in 
each successive fiction to be growing 
more singular. Thus, a chapter is 
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generally opened by a broken sentence, 
sometimes a soliloquy, but often having 
little or nothing to do with what fol- 
lows ; for example—* It was an affect- 
ing sight,” and then after some obser- 
vations which have not much to do 
with the subject, the writer proceeds 
to state what the sight was. In short, 
there is an affectation and a mannerism 
becoming every day more apparent in 
these fictions which is intolerable to 
people of ordinary taste in litera- 
ture. But while we point out manifest 
defects, we cannot wilfully blind our 
eyes to transparent beauties, and of 
these the novel of “ Mordaunt Hall” 
is by no means devoid. We shall 
content ourselves, and satisfy the 
curiosity of our readers, with an ex- 
tract or two presently, but, before we 
do so, let us sketch as briefly as pos- 
sible the outline of the story, which 
may be toldin a very few words. 

An idle, clever, but thoroughly 
scampish young gentleman comes down 
to a distant part of England for the 
purpose of pulling up lost time by 
getting “crammed,” as the phrase is, 
by aclever divine, resident there, named 
Abel. This process of cramming is 
an operation usually carried into effect 
upon under-graduates who are desirous 
to pass an examination, but in the 
present instance the man to becrammed 
had already passed through college, 
and, at the period of his visit to Mr. 
Abel, was a member of the House of 
Commons. It had suddenly occurred 
to him that he was extremely deficient 
in almost every species of practical 
knowledge, and he had accordingly put 
himself under the care of this reverend 
pastor, in order to have his wits sharp- 
ened. The intervals of more arduous 
study are relieved by making love to a 
beautiful young lady, the only daugh- 
ter of a widowed recluse of a mathe- 

matical turn of mind, who resides 
in a pretty cottage embowered with 
roses somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. This necessarily pretty, gipsy- 
looking girl has, most unfortunately 
for herself, been left too much alone 
by her father, whose mind is always 
occupied in searching into some ab- 
struse proposition. She has, conse- 
quently, imbibed a considerable tact for 
philosophical romances, particularly 
those of ‘Jean Jacques Rosseau,” 
which studies have left the heart pecu- 
liarly liable to receive impressions of a 
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certain nature. The consequence is, 
that she receives with pleasure the 
attentions of the handsome stranger, 
whom chance had so unexpectedly 
thrown in her way. We are very 
sorry to state that he betrays her 
innocence under the pretence of a 
marriage, and then deserts her, to 
resume those parliamentary duties, 
which these occupations of his leisure 
moments now so abundantly qualified 
him to discharge. He rises rapidly to 
distinction—makes brilliant speeches— 
contracts a splendid alliance with a 
lady of rank and fashion, and soon 
forgets his unfortunate victim. The 
poor girl, remaining under the impres- 
sion that the marriage was a legal one, 
discovering that she is soon to become 
a mother, claims that the marriage 
shall be made public, but finds out too 
late how easily she has been deceived. 
The child is born—she wanders with 
him through the mountains—finds a 
house, at the door of which she depo- 
sits him, and then drowns herself in an 
adjoining lake. Her father, having 
sought an interview with the betrayer of 
his daughter, dies of a broken heart. 
The child there left, falls into kind 
hands ; he is brought up and educated 
by a Miss Calantha Mordaunt, the in- 
valid daughter of a gentleman of for- 
tune—rewards the care of his gentle 
protectress by unremitting industry 
and attention to his studies—goes to 
college, where he gains great distinc- 
tion, and returning, flushed with the 
fame of his academical laurels, falls in 
love with the daughter of Mrs. Chan- 
dos, who was the sister of Miss Ca- 
lantha. The sequel need scarcely be 
told—the nameless foundling is cast 
off with scorn by the wealthy parents ; 
accidental circumstances reveal to him 
the rank and position of his father, 
and at this crisis occur the most pow- 
erful and beautiful, and, indeed, we 
might add, the only interesting pas- 
sages ofthestory. The history of the 
foundling’s earlier life—his infant 
troubles, and the miseries which he 
undergoes at school, and the slights 
he receives from his companions, ate 
as uninteresting, common-place, te- 
dious, and dull as it is possible to con- 
ceive ; but in those other passages to 
which we refer, occur very many 
redeeming points, full of that peculiar 
power by which the fictions of this 
writer are not unfrequently distin- 
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guished. The interview between the 
child who has found his parent, and 
the parent who has discovered his son, 
is marked by great breadth of colour- 
ing, graphic power, and knowledge of 
human nature. Upon this our re: aders 
shall have an opportunity of judging 
for themselves. The pupilof Mr. Abel 
—the betrayer of innocence, had risen 
to high distinction—he has won a 
peerage—he is Lord Avonmore ; why, 
however, the writer should have se- 
lected the title of one of our most 
gifted and patriotic Irish judges, to 
grace the brow of a heartless seducer, 
we are at a loss to conceive. Lord 
Avonmore is, however, in want of 
private secretary—the hero is intro- 
duced by his lordship’ s former instruc- 
tor, Mr. Abel, who, having some sus- 
picions as to his pedigree has long re- 
solved to bring them into contact. 
The peer is struck by the extraor- 
dinary resemblance, but we shall now 
allow the author to describe what fol- 
lows :— 


**Lord Avonmore seated himself upon 
the chair, and in the place where he 
was accustomed to give audience to all 
applicants, and strove to arouse all that 
was man within him to meet the ap- 
proaching moment with calmness. ‘To 
expose himself to the degradation of 
yielding to emotion before a stranger 
was what his dignity forbade, and spite 
of those mysterious yearnings of the 
heart which swelled within, his reason 
told him that this young man, in all pro- 
bability, was, andwould prove, a stran- 
ger. To meet him with dignity, to re- 

ress the workings of anxiety and the 
intensity of hope, calmly to meet the 
disappointment which his reason assured 
him must be the result of this meeting, 
for this he was nerving himself with all 
his acquired philosophy and natural 
strength of mind. He heard a knock at 
the door, the hall-door opens, some one 
is admitted ; there are the feet of two 
persons on thestairs. Lord Avonmore’s 
fend is pressed against his heart, where 
he feels a strong, intense pain, and then 
it is removed and laid on the table be- 
side him, and there he sits with it rest- 
ing upon the table, his figure drawn up, 
but leaning a little forward, his eyes 
fixed upon the opening door. Mr. Abel 
comes in first, and is followed by Gi- 
deon. Lord Avonmore looks earnestly 
at him for a moment; the hand which 
lies upon the table may be seen to trem- 
ble violently, and he for a second re- 
mains as if turned to stone where he sat; 
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then slowly rising, he advanced, gave 
his hand to Mr. Abel, and distantly 
saluting the young man whom Mr. 
Abel immediately presented to him, 
pointed to two chairs, and resumed his 
own in silence. The silence lasted for 
about a minute, during which Gideon, 
with a strange confusion of feeling, 
gazed with intense interest upon the 
noble figure before him. Advancing 
years, high intellectual avocations, the 
exercise of authority, and the deep in- 
tensity of feeling, whether for evil or 
good, had added the grace of majesty to 
the extraordinary personal beauty which 
had always distinguished Ridley; there 
was a nobility in his lofty air and figure, 
a piercing brightness in his eye, and the 
deep lines of thought upon his brow, 
which, blended with an undefinable ex- 
pression of melancholy, rendered his ap- 
pearance at once eminently striking and 
deeply interesting. Gideon reg: arded 
him with an admiration with which the 
recollection of those wrongs which he at 
least felt to be inexpiable and unpar- 
donable, mingled a strange feeling of 
abhorrence; he gazed with an awe- 
struck gravity upon this monument of 
wickedness in glory: as the great Satan 
appeared to the sublime im: agination of 
Milton, so shone this great and bad man 
before the pure eye of his son. 

***T sent for you, Mr. Jones, for that 
I believe is your name.’ 

““* The name I go by,’ said Gideon, 
in a low, respectful, but firm and col- 
lected voice. ‘ 

** The departure of ‘Mr. Abel seemed 
to have relieved him from the con- 
strained necessity of being obliged to 
speak. He sat some time in silence, his 
eves bent on the ground as if musing, 
while Gideon regarded him fixedly, al- 
most sternly. He felt himself in the 
presence of one who had betrayed the 
innocent and wronged the defenceless ; 
and the more striking the exhibition of 
unquestionable power expressed in the 
lofty countenance of Lord Avonmore, the 
more strongly did the figure of the lovely 
young defenceless girl with whose story 
he had identified that of his own drown- 
ed mother, rise up in painful contrast. 
He felt not the slightest awe or appre- 
hension before this great and lofty man; 
indignation—deep indignation levels all 
distinctions. Then Lord Avonmore 
lifted up his eyes, gazed at him ear- 
nestly, scrutinisingly, piercingly, while 
the hand again shook till it rattled 
against the table; at last he said— 

** Tell me, I have heard your story. 
Your mother, they say, was drowned— 
on what night ?” 

**«The 10th of September, 17’— 

‘* The hand was lifted up and struck 











down again against the table; then the 
face of that great statesman grew deadly 
pale, and in a voice scarcely audible he 
faltered out— 

**« You are sure, you are sure.’ 

“Yes, my lord.’ 

**But Gideon was beginning to shiver. 
The emotion was infectious. 

** «She died, and left you a poor infant 
at the door of a stranger, dependent 
upon common charity for bread—was it 
not so? and she plunged into the deep 
dark waters to hide her shame,’ cried 
Lord Avonmore, in a more hurried voice, 
now completely mastered by his feelings, 
‘and she left no record, no sign behind 
her, save that in the dead of that night 
she stood, her garments streaming 
with the water, her long hair floating 
round her in the moonbeams, at the foot 
of the bed of that miserable man, and—’ 

*** Was this her hair?—were these 
things, these lockets hers?’ cried Gi- 
deon, in excessive agitation, tearing 
open his bosom, and from round his neck 
rending off the black ribbon upon which 
they still hung, and putting them into 
his hand. 

‘**My son, my son, my son!’ and 
like David upon the neck of Absalom, 
he would have fallen and wept ; but the 
young man drew back gravely. 

‘** Sir, I am the son of my mother,’ 

‘Lord Avonmore stood there ar- 
rested; his arms stretched out—as if 
to embrace his son—extended in the 
empty air. Then he let them fall, re- 
treated to his chair, and covered his 
face with one hand. 

**Gideon stvod still where he had 
started back, and did not attempt to 
resume his place. He waited with a 
deeply serious air till his father should 
speak again. 

**At last Lord Avonmore lifted up 
his head, and gazed at him earnestly. 

** «So like,’ he muttered, then he said— 

“«* The son of Miriam cannot forgive?’ 

‘**His own injuries, yes !—hers, ne- 
ver!” 

“ Oh, how beautiful, how glorious 
did this young creature, in his holy 
anger, appear before his father’s eyes! 
* So looked the cherub in his grave re- 
buking.’ Oh, how did he yearn, long, 
to clasp that proud, that pure, that 
lofty being to his bosom, and bless him, 
and call him son!—son!—son! But he 
stood abashed—the great, the daring, 
the powerful, stood abashed. 

‘*He read in those stern, but pure 
and lucid eyes, beaming bright with 
truth and honour, in all the grave de- 
termination of that noble face, what 

virtue thought of vice—what purity of 
profligacy—what honour of treachery, 
and his heart sank within him—turning 
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away his head again, he fell back into 
his chair. 

‘Some moments were given to all 
the bitterness of remorse—the next be- 
longed to pride. 

**A man so bad as Ridley had been 
is too often incapable of that remorse 
which leads to repentance. His heart 
is too hard to melt to repentance, the 
humbleness, the softness of repentance 
is become impossible to the great Sa- 
tan; he cannot repent, but he can take 
refuge in the loftiness of his pride. 

‘* Such are the passages of life fabled 
by the old allegory. 

** The choice was there again—re- 
morse to repentance—remorse to pride. 
He chose the last. 

** After collecting his scattered spirits 
as well as he could, he lifted up his 
head, and addressing his son in a tone 
quite unlike that of the broken emotion 
of a quarter of an hour before, he said, 
taking up the tokens which lay upon 
the table— 

‘“* Young man, this leaves not the 
shadow of a doubt upon my mind. These 
little relics were found upon you, an in- 
fant ?’ 

Gideon made an affirmative sign. 

*** And this hair E 

** And here nature was too strong, 
even for him. As he unrolled the silken 
lock and passed it slowly through his 
fingers, he uttered a low groan. 

** But Gideon heard it not; he stepped 
hastily forward and made a gesture as 
if to resume the lock of hair—as if he 
felt it to be profaned by the hand which 
now touched it—his father seemed to 
understand him. 

*** What do you mean?’ said he an- 
grily, grasping it firmly; ‘this belongs 
to me.’ 

*** No,’ said his son, ‘it belongs to 
me—give it me back, sir, if you please 
—it is very sacred in my eyes—Mother! 
—mother !’ he cried, somewhat wildly ; 
* Mother !—mother! look at your poor 
son!—give it me back, sir, I beseech 
you—give it me back, it is all I have of 
her.’ 

“«* Take it,’ “and he gave it him back 
with the two lockets. 

‘* © Keep these if you please, sir,’ said 
Gideon ; ‘I have no further use for them, 
thank you ;’ receiving the hair, and then 
turning away. 

*** And where do you mean to go— 
what do you mean to do ?’ 

*** To go back whence I came.’ 

“* Truly,’ said Lord Avonmore, again 
his pride coming to his assistance, ‘this 
conduct to a man really very anxious to 
be of use to you—to the man who is 
prepared to own himself your father— 
who is your father, young man, is, to 
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say the least of it, unbecoming, and from 
a son unnatural.’ 

*** T have no father.’ 

*** What do you mean? 
found one in me.’ 

*** Was this ring,’ cried Gideon, sud- 
denly returning to the table, and seizing 
the black ribbon to which the ring and 
lockets hung—‘ was this ring a wedding- 
ring, or was it intended for a wedding- 
ring? Was my mother a wife, or was 
she only a wretched, deluded, miserable 
victim ? 

**Lord Avonmore answered not; he 
could not just then speak. 

*** Tell me, tell me,’ Gideon passion- 
ately went on, ‘only tell me that when 
you married her it was in good faith, 
though afterwards you for sook her ; that 
she was the victim of inconstanc y and 
not of premeditated deceit, and all—all 
shall be forgotten and forgiven.’ 

*** Forgotten! forgiven!’ cried Lord 
Avonmore, rising hastily from his seat, 
stung by these words, as it would seem, 


You have 


to a strange rage, and still stranger 
suspicion. “What do you mean by say- 
ing that, sir, to me? No, sir, your 


mother never ‘was married,” 

This scene is, unquestionably, very 
finely conceived, and worked out with 
much dramatic power. The struggles 
of the wretched father, risen to emi- 
nence, between affection for his newly- 
found son— 

The offspring of his wayward youth, 
When he betrayed Bianca's truth— 
and his fear, that by the revelation of 
his early frailty he might be injured 
in the opinion of the work 1,is wrought 
out with much tenderness and feeling. 
Its beauty, however, is not a little 
marred by that heroic exclamation we 
have marked in italics—* Sir, I am 
the son of my mother.” Containing, as 
it unquestionably does, a truism, which 
few would feel disposed to deny, we 
are surprised that the absurdity of it 
did not occur to the author; but we 
shall not dwell upon what a critic, had 
he been disposed to be ill-natured, 
might have turned to some account ; 
but giving the author of * Mordant 
Hall” the fullest credit for the beauty 
of this scene, proceed to lay before 
our readers that in which the mutual 
feelings of the two young people, un- 
spoken by words, became manifest to 
each other. They are together, in a 
box at a small country theatre, and 
listeners to the performance of a French 
drama, the progress of which reveals 
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to them incidents suggestive of pas- 
sages in their own history. 

“« Amy Blas” is a strange, passionate 
French drama, upon a_ thoroughly 
French subject. 


“Celia and Gideon sat down, and 
both immediately fixed their eyes upon 
the stage, little imagining the scenes 
about to be displayed be fore them ; but 
both, irresistibly attracted by this un- 
equalled acting, sat there watching the 
progress of the piece with deep attention. 

‘** At first they did not either of them 
seem to clearly understand the story ; 
but soon their attention was riveted by 
what was going on, and the colour on 
their cheeks began to change. 

**As Ruy Blas describes, with the 
wildest violence of passion to his friend, 
all the agonies of his mind, the heart of 
Gideon began to beat thick and fast; 
but at the exclamation, made with 
mingled horror and exultation, ‘ Je suis 
jaloux du Roi d’ Espagne !’ he started and 
looked wildly round. 

“ She sat there, her eyes fixed upon 
the scene, trembling in every limb. 

** The lovely, love ly queen appeared, 
—the very picture, in her gentle grace, 
her unpéz aralleled delicac y and softness, 
of the creature by his side—and the 
piece proceeds. 

‘* And feeling answered to feeling as 
there they sat together—he shuddering, 
she trembling, with emotion. 


** One wild, terrified, hurried, dis- 
tracted glance! 
‘* Their eyes meet—and the tale is 


told !” 


We shall make no apology for the 
lengthened notice we have given of 
“Mordaunt” Hall. The style of the au- 
thor, as we have said, has many faults : 
they are peculiar ones, and so might easi- 
ly be avoided ; they are, however, re- 
deemed by many beauties: and if this, 
the latest effort of her pen, is not, in our 
opinion, equal to some which have pre- 
ceded it, the presence of those passages 
to which we have attracted the atten- 
tion of our readers, can hardly fail to 
convince the most sceptical that the 
author has abundant power and 
genius, if properly directed, to pro- 
duce a work which may qualify her to 
assume a distinguished position among 
the writers of the day. 

We have devoted so much time to 
the consideration of the preceding 
works, that we have not much left 
over in our space for ‘ Alice, or the 
New Una,’* which, like the first upon 
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our list, comes out without sponsors, 
and without any indication whatever 
as to whom is to be attributed the 
honour of its parentage. We know, 
however, a story is current that the 
manuscript was offered to a very re- 
spectable metropolitan publisher, who 
declined the honour of bringing the 
bantling into the world, upon the score 
of its exceeding immorality. We 
hardly see enough to justify the appre- 
hensions of that estimable and worthy 
person ; but, at the same time, we feel 
assured that his shrewd diagnosis was 
on the whole correct, for a more 
silly production, notwithstanding the 
puffs direct of several of our brethren 
of the press (from whom we are, or 
course, sorry to differ), we have not 
seen for a considerable time, and we 
hope it may be long ere we see again 
a work in three volumes containing 
such a quantity of what cannot be 
designated by any other term than 
twaddle of the vilest description ; and 
yet it is by no means improbable that, 
ere the words we now write shall have 
passed into print, Alice will have been 
read and devoured by thousands among 
those classes of the community who 
are willing, like the Persian monarch, 
to offer a reward, in the substantial 
shape of a guinea and a-half, to any 
manufacturer of fiction who will dish 
up a novel sufficiently stimulating to 
please their jaded palates. Passionate 
excitement and warmth of description, 
lax morality and startling incident, 
they must have, or the book will re- 
main, with uncut pages, lumbering the 
shelves of the enterprising publisher. 
Of these commodities above mention- 
ed, the work now before us certainly 
contains a very abundant supply. Of 
the plot of the story, we have neither 
time nor inclination to afford our 
readers the slightest account—in fact, 
they are much better without it. Let 
one or two samples of the style suf- 
fice; and here we may mention, that 
the hero and heroine are introduced 
in that mode which has become fami- 
liar to the novel-reading public 
through the fictions of Mr. James. 
The scene is the Bay of Palermo, in 
which both parties are amusing them- 
selves by a matutinal dip. Clifford 
hears a sudden scream, he looks up; 
sees some object floating upon the 
water, and then— 


‘©To dash forward, swim when he 
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lost footing, plunge after the object 
when it disappeared, grasp a slight 
vestment, rise to the surface again with 
the unresisting form of its wearer, and 
bear it ashore, were the successive acts 
of as many moments. It was the body 
of a young female, attired in a long, 
sleeveless symar; her long hair, which 
had not, it seemed, been restrained evenin 
bathing, streamed from her head in wet 
tresses of apparently the softest auburn; 
a deadly pallor could not disguise the 
perfect loveliness of the face ; the ivory 
arm was of faultless mould; and the wet, 
clinging drapery betrayed a symmetry 
which might have belonged rather to 
some nymph of the sea than any mortal 
maid. She did not breathe ; her heart 
had ceased to beat—at least, the arte- 
ries at the wrist betrayed not the faint- 
est pulsation to the delicate test of 
Clifford’s fingers. When the flame of 
life burns so low that it cannot even be 
discerned by our coarse senses, a careless 
breath, a touch too much, is sufficient 
to extinguish it altogether. It must 
not be roughly fanned, but suffered to 
burn in a tranquil air. Clifford’s con- 
duct now was marked by absolute self- 
possession, and a singular confidence of 
knowledge. The dry, absorbent sand 
drank rapidly the moisture from the 
stranger’s dress and floating hair. 
When he judged that this had proceed- 
ed far enough, he placed the passive 
form, still invested with the cold, wet 
robe, on the sort of couch he had prepared 
for his own repose after the bath, and 
wrapped the linen and cloak many times 
around her. The influence of the mode- 
rated application of a depressing agent 
like cold and moisture, in recalling 
and stimulating that reaction inappre- 
ciable to us, which is really takin 
place in every living body, though 
apparently devoid of life, was well 
known to Clifford. . . . . In fine, 
he took her exquisite hands, whiter and 
colder than snow, in his own, glowing 
and warm, despite his recent plunge, 
and her chilling contact. 


“‘ Nor werethese efforts unsuccessful: 
there was, at length, a pulsation, then 
he became sensible that she breathed ; 
the lips reddened, there was a soft sigh. 
Clifford watched her countenance with 
a sort of radiant attention; and as he 
bent over her, himself so ideally beauti- 
ful, so powerful, and so tranquil in his 
knowledge, you might, without any very 
violent effort of imagination, have 
thought of the angel that sent under 
the Shaping Hand, while the yet unani- 
mated ancestress of all living lay, mo- 
tionless as marble and whiter than snow, 
on some violet bank of. Paradise ;—so 
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softly, too, shone forth that same ten- 
derest aspect of the Archetypal Nature 
in this unconscious maid, on whom the 
tide of animation was now returning 
from its recent and alarming ebb with 
such visible rapidity. A pair of 
large and soft dark eyes had opened, 
as the stars first appear in the sky, ere 
he was aware; the lady scanned the 
noble visage of her preserver, as in a 
dream. She could hardly be conscious at 
the moment of anything but the vague 
fact, that her life had been saved froma 

eril that ‘she scarcely yet recalled, by a 
being who looked fit to be one of her 
guardian angels. Whether any thought 
of this kind was in her mind, or if, 
through the bright haze of partial con- 
sciousness, she believed him to be really 
a denizen of some more perfect world, 
cannot be said; but, at all events, her 
glance was an expression of tender and 
admiring trust. Neither can we give 
here a clear account of what was pass- 
ing in Clifford’s mind; but that which 
he did was to bend down gently and kiss 
the still pale cheek of the fair young 
creature he had saved. 

**¢ Fear nothing, dear signorina,’ he 
said, in the language which he thought 
most likely to be hers; ‘ you are as 
with a brother.’ ‘I. am sure of it,’ 
faintly murmured the stranger, in the 
sweet words of the same language.” 


Having already, in a former review 
of one of Mr. James’s novels, ex- 
pressed our opinion as to the value of 
this apparently efficacious mode of 
bringing back to life young ladies 
whose animation is suspended by 
drowning or otherwise, it is unneces- 
sary now to dwell further upon the 
subject, but it is curious how very 
soon a “ kiss” restores them, not only 
to life, but to the perfect possession 
of such faculties as Providence had 
given them. In this instance, the 
gentleman, as to the state of whose 
apparel the writer is silent, tells the 
lady “in the wet, clinging drapery,” 
which, instead of concealing, reveals 
her charms, not to be afraid, but to 
look upon him as a brother; and the 
gentle creature, raising her dark 
eyes, says, she “is quite sure of it.” 
How, in that condition, she could 
know anything at all about the matter, 
still less be sure of it, is a puzzle which 
perhaps the author will do us the favour, 
at some future time, to explain. Yet 
saith some courtly critic writing upon 
this passage—* All is conducted with 
a refinement, a delicacy, anda dignified 
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propriety beautifully accordant with the 
holy axiom, that “ to the pure all things 
are pure”!! Good gracious !—dig- 
nified propriety! Marry come up! 
Where is the dignified propriety under 
such peculiarly infelicitous circum- 
stances? We cannot make it out at 
all. It is a style of introducing two 
amiable young persons of different 
sexes to each other, of which we can- 
not, in the least, approve. We should 
much prefer seeing the young gentle- 
man in his gold waistcoat, white 
cheker, and varnished boots, with his 
gibus hat under his arm, bowing reve- 
rently before the fair girl, enchant- 
ingly arrayed in spreading draperies 
of Limerick lace, the queen of the 
ball-room—than plunging like a curly- 
tailed poodle into the Bay of Palermo, 
seizing upon the young lady, bearing 
her in triumph, and in her bathing- 
dress, to the shore, and kissing her 
from comparative asphyxia into a state 
of animated existence. We object to 
this sort of thing altogether; and 
should the author of  Alice,’’ as public 
rumour says, be a lady, we shall be 
happy to enter more at large into our 
reasons, if she will kindly grant us 
the honour of an interview. 

One more specimem. Pair num- 
ber two are made acquainted with 
each other in the following naive man- 
ner :— 


‘*The two brothers were not staying 
at an hotel, they had apartments in the 
Palazzo Foscari, on the grand canal. 
They had disembarked, and were ascend- 
ing the steps of the palace, when the 
same gondola which, at an early hour 
in the evening, had pursued their bark, 
and which had continued to follow it, 
came up rapidly, and the gondolier in 
the bow sprang out, ascended a couple 
of steps, to Lord Beauchamp’s side, 
and touched his arm. The young noble 
turned, and the man laid his finger on 
his lip, and pointed to Frederick, who, 
in deep reverie, had entered the great 
door. ‘ What is it, caro mio?’ ‘ A sig- 
nora desires to speak one little moment 
with your Excellency.’ ‘A signora— 
where? ‘In the gondola, signoria.’ 
Lord Beauchamp hesitated : he thought 
it probable he had been mistaken for his 
brother, whose extreme beauty made 
him often the subject of similar ad- 
vances. ‘ Are you sure it is I the sig- 
nora wishes to see?’ ‘ Perfectly sure, 
your Excellency ; I cannot be mistaken.’ 
Lord Beauchamp descended the steps 
again, and entered the gondola. It was 
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not exactly a prudent thing to do; but 
he was just in the humour for something 


desperate. Whether he should be wel- 
comed by the pressure of a soft hand 
or the stroke of a stiletto was nearly 
indifferent to him. 

‘** The interior of the gondola was not 
lighted ; the door stood open; but Lord 
Beauchamp merely bent down, as if to 
receive any communication its occupant 
might choose to make, saying, ‘1 am 
at your command, signora.’ The gon- 
dola, at the same instant, obeyed a 
strong impulse, that sent it out into the 
middle of the canal, and a voice from 
within, of great sweetness, requested 
him in Italian, with the inimitable accent 
of a native, to enter. He complied ; and 
being just able to perceive, by the light 
that flashed in from his own palace door, 
that the lady was sitting on the left, he 
placed himself by her side. The gon- 
dolier closed the door; and as the only 
light now came in from one of the little 
side windows, he could distinguish 
neither the face nor the person of his 
companion. The gondolamoved slowly 
and silently through the water. The 
lady did not speak, and they floated on 
in silence, broken only by the almost 
noiseless plash of the oars; once an- 
other gondola shot past, and sometimes 
the light from a palace balcony shone 
in at the little window. The lady was 
dressed ih black: it was nearly all he 
could discover by these brief glimpses, 
which, nevertheless, appeared to annoy 
her, for she nervously closed the jalousie, 
and the obscurity within became com- 
plete. There was a nameless some- 
thing in the slight movements of the 
stranger, there was something in the 
sweetness of her voice, which gave him 
the idea of a woman whose charms 
time at least could not have injured. 
The light from a passing gondola, as 
it shone in, discovered, on her lap, a 
beautiful hand holding a handkerchief, 
almost wholly of lace, of necessity very 
costly: and the hand itself sparkled 
with gems, of which one was so rare as to 
be confined by a slender chain to a mag- 
nificent bracelet. He discovered this by 
the steadier palace lights ; and when the 
handkerchief was shaken once, it diffused 
a peculiarly agreeable perfume. From all 
this, Lord Beauchamp judged, not 
without probable grounds, that the lady 
belonged to the higher classes of society ; 
and, despite himself, he felt the beat of 
his heart quickened by this silent and 
mysterious contiguity. Presently, after 
the jalousie was closed, Augustus felt 
the stranger’s hand passed timidly 
within his own, and her head sunk on 
his shoulder. ‘ Who are you, dear sig- 
nora,’ he said, with great gentleness, 
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and taking in-his own that soft, trem- 
bling hands ‘what is it in which I can 
serve you?’ ‘In nothing, signor—in 
nothing.’ 

‘This was embarrassing. Lord 
Beauchamp was sure that that the 
stranger was really a lady. He recog- 
nised the freemasonry of bon ton in her 
very familiarity—her head reclined lightly 
on his shoulder, her soft hand was simply 
resigned in his... . . - ‘At least, dear 
signora,’ he said, you will tell me how I 
have merited this confidence, and those 
marks of tenderness.’ For some time 
the lady did not reply, at last she said, 
with great sweetness, and a southern 
naiveté, ‘Can one tell why one loves ?” 
Lord Beauchamp passed his arm in- 
stantly round the stranger’s waist, and 
raised her hand to his lips: he was too 
chivalrous to do less, in acknowledg- 
ment of such words. ‘But, dear sig- 
nora,’ he said, ‘is such a love—for- 
give me—what vou have a right to 
feel, or I to return?’ ‘ You are not 
married,’ said the lady, softly. ‘No.’ 
* Nor betrothed ?’ ‘ Nor betrothed,’ said 
Augustus, after a moment’s hesitation 
*‘but’—— ‘I am not married either, 
nor betrothed,’ said the lady, after pa- 
tiently waiting for him to finish his sen- 
tence: ‘you thought I was ?—that was 
natural.’ 

“This altered the case, though, ex- 
tremely. 

““* And you say that you love me,’ 
said Lord Beauchamp, who observed 
also that the stranger’s Italian was the 
purest that could be spoken, and her 
accent music itself; ‘and you are un- 
wedded? Are you also—forgive once 
more the question—are you one that I 
can love without degradation?’ Lord 
Beauchamp said this bending down to 
his companion’s face, and in a very low 
voice. 


This scene must convince the public 
that the author, whatever be his faults, 
has a strong taste for startling intro- 
ductions ; he plunges in medias res at 
once, and his heroes and heroines have 
all the advantage which can be ex- 
pected to arise from the making of 
each other’s acquaintance under cir- 
cumstances not only of a novel, but of 
a very free and easy description. We 
have learned, however, two things of 
which we were not previously aware, 
one that an English nobleman addresses 
an Italian gondolier by the affectionate 
and familiar title of ‘ my dear,” and 
the other, that familiarity such as the 
author describes is the outward and 
visible sign of good breeding. « Her 
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head was reclined on his shoulder, her 
soft hand was resigned simply in his,” 
and this without the least former 
knowledge or acquaintance of any kind 
or nature whatever. A gentleman is 
invited to enter a strange gondola—he 
finds a lady there in the dark, who 
reclines her head without further cere- 
mony upon his shoulder, and the inevi- 
table inference at once occurs to him 
that she must be a lady of fashion. 
But we were about to omit another 
sign front which Mr. Augustus Clifford 
had drawn this inference—the lady’s 
mouchoir de poche was very highly 
scented. Shade of Pelham! object of 
our early worship, look down upon us 
here with a pitying eye, what would 
be your opinion of a lady with a lace 
handkerchief smelling strongly of 
musk? We think we could anticipate 
it, but we have at all events no diffi- 
culty whatever in stating our own, 
which is emphatically this, that the 
lady who could act in a manner so 
outrageous, and so utterly subversive 
of all received opinion, was no better 
than she should be. 

These extracts, which we have given 
with some reluctance, afford a tolerable 
idea of what manner of work is “ Alice, 
or the New Una.” Upon the religious 
scenes—if we can apply such a term to 
them—we shall not undertake to speak 
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at all. We cannot trust ourselves to 
do so, but we look upon the mixture 
of profanity and levity with which this 
work abounds as not by any means the 
least mischievous portion of it. 

The task is by no means a pleasant 
one to us of holding up any work to 
reprehension, but we should deem 
ourselves wanting in that duty we owe 
our readers, did we hesitate to point 
out what must be considered as very 
grave and serious errors. 

We were not without hopes that the 
homely and simple pathos, the ten- 
derness and beauty of such writers 
as Dickens, had not only eradicated 
the genus of fashionable novels, pro- 
perly so called, but had set up a purer 
and more exalted standard of taste, and 
we cannot but express our deep regret 
that the good work is not yet completed, 
nor can it be so long as such produc- 
tions are found not only to issue from 
the press, but to be read and sold 
among a British public. We have 
always been ready to lend the aid of 
our humble services, in correcting and 
reforming such abuses, and while we 
continue to labour in the same cause, 
we shall never omit an opportunity of 
holding up to ‘public contempt all 
offenders, whatever may be their rank 
or station. 
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festivals in former times. The names 
of the five national festivals are the 
Alootsaul-mangalle, or the Festival of 
New Rice, which is held in the month 
of January; the Awooroodu-man- 
galle, or Festival of the New Year, 
which occurs in the month of April ; 
the third takes place in the month of 
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May, when the priests of Buddha, 
who are deemed sufficiently learned, 
are promoted from the rank of same- 
nero to upasampada. The fourth and 
principal festival, called Parraharrah, 
or the Procession, occurs in the month 
of July; the fifth festival called 
Karttié-mangalle, or Feast of the 
Fortunate Hour, is celebrated in the 
month of November. This festivals 
are held in honour of, and dedicated 
to the gods Vishnu, Katragam, Nata- 
Samen, and the goddess Patine. 

We will now proceed to describe 
these religious festivals in the order in 
which they are celebrated, and will, 
therefore, commence with the Aloot- 
saul-mangalle, which is held in the 
month of January, when the moon is 
in the second quarter. This festival 
is intended as a propitiation to the 
gods, to send an abundant harvest of 
the staff of life in Ceylon (rice), and is 
held at the commencement of the Maha, 
or great harvest. Formerly, the king’s 
astrologers used to fix an hour on two 
distinct days, after consulting the 
stars, to ascertain the most fortunate 
one ; at the appointed hour on the 
first day, the new rice was to be 
brought into the city, and at the hour 
named on the second day, the grain 
was to be cooked and eaten. These 
instructions were written, and the 
document was called Nekat-Wattoroo, 
the original being presented to the 
king by the royal astrologers, whilst 
copies were borne, in great state, by 
the chiefs, to the royalfarms. At the 
appointed time the new rice and paddy 
(or rice in the husk), which were in- 
tended for the use of the temples, the 
royal family, and the monarch’s store- 
houses, were carefully packed up by, 
and in presence of, certain officers, who 
were duly appointed to perform and 
witness the ceremony: the rice being 

laced in new white mat, or cotton 

ags, whilst the paddy was put into 
new chatties or earthen jars. The 

ain which was intended for the use 
of the Dalada-Malegawa, or principal 
temple of Buddha, at Kandy, was 
borne by one of the king’s elephants ; 
that which was appointed to the ser- 
vice of the dewales, or temples of the 
gods, was carried by men, who walked 
under canopies of white cloth; whilst 
that which was destined for the use of 
the palace and the king’s store, was 
conveyed by men of good caste, who 
belonged to the king’s villages or dis- 
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tricts where the royal farms were situ- 
ated. The men who carried the rice 
which was intended for the king’s use, 
were compelled to observe a strict 
silence during the period the grain 
was being borne by them, and to keep 
a white muslin handkerchief before 
their mouths and nostrils, lest their 
breath should pollute the food which was 
to be eaten by their monarch. When 
all the various carriers were formed 
into procession, jingalls were fired, 
and all started from the respective 
farms at the same moment, accom- 
panied by tom-tom beaters, men play- 
ing upon other national instruments, 
and flag-bearers. Before the several 
processions reached the city of Kandy, 
they were met by the adikars, dis- 
saaves, and ratemahatmeers, who 
walked at the head of the vast assem- 
blage into the great square, to await 
the neyhat, or fortunate hour, when 
the grain was to be borne to the vari- 
ous receptacles that had been pre- 
pared. A salute of jingalls announced 
the moment when the rice and paddy 
were to be carried into the respective 
storehouses: at the time the jingalls 
were fired, the chiefs and people also 
carried their grain from their fields 
into their storehouses or dwellings. 
The neyhkat-wattoroo, or fortunate hour 
for eating the new rice, was fixed either 
two or three days afterwards ; rules 
being prescribed by the royal astrolo- 
gers, as to the method of cooking the 
rice, and in which direction the face 
was to be turned whilst the rice was 
eaten. Offerings of boiled rice, mixed 
with vegetable curries, were also made 
to the gods; these offerings were re- 
garded as being especially sacred, and 
none but priests of peculiar sanctity 
were allowed either to present the 
offerings or to partake of the food after 
it had been presented to the deities, 
in contradistinction to the general 
custom, which permits all priests indis- 
criminately to consume the edible 
offerings after they have remained on 
the altars a certain time. All the 
splendid paraphernalia of this festival 
is now buried in the tomb of the past, 
and at this time the priests merely 
name the day when the grain is to be 
carried to the respective temples, when 
offerings are duly made to the gods, 
and some slight rejoicings take place 
among the people. 

The Awooroodu-mangalle, or the 
feast of the Cingalese New Year, is 
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held in April, and at this period the 
natives of Ceylon indulge in amuse- 
ments, and partake of all the social 
enjoyments which their means will 
compass. Previous to the first day of 
the new year, almost every Cinga- 
lese consults an astrologer or wise 
man, who states the fortunate days 
and hours of the ensuing year, and 
what periods will be the most favour- 
able for commencing any novel plan, 
undertaking, or business ; the sooth- 
sayer also informs the divers into the 
web of the coming year, how to avoid 
misfortune and mischance, by the ob- 
servance of certain instructions which 
the sage gives. As the natives of 
Ceylon are exceedingly superstitious, 
they pay the most rigid obedience to 
the absurdities which are promulgated 
by the wise men, placing implicit con- 
fidence in all that is stated by these 
impostors, and protest that the slight- 
est deviation from the prescribed rule 
of conduct would subject them to se- 
vere misfortune andevil. The Awoo- 
roodu-mangalle was celebrated by the 
native monarchs with great rejoicing 
and splendour. Previous to new-year’s 
day, the royal astrologers and physi- 
cians had to extract the juices from 
certain medicinal plants for the use of 


* the royal family.* The preparations 


were made at the Nata-Dewale, and 
when completed, themedicaments were 
placed in small vases or chatties, which 
were cautiously covered, and sealed 
with the royal signet, and sent to the 
palace, with all due form and cere- 
mony, for the king’s inspection. The 
monarch then used graciously to sig- 
nify his permission, that a certain 
number of the vases which contained 
these precious compounds, were to be 
sent to the various temples. The 
astrologers then declared the Nekat- 
Wattoroo, which set forth the day and 
minute upon which the new year 
would commence, the propitious hour 
for anointing the body with the medi- 
cinal extracts, the fortunate hours for 
eating, bathing, commencing new un- 
dertakings or business, and for making 
presents to the temples, king, chiefs, 
or superiors. Before the arrival of 
the minute, which was fixed by astro- 
logers as the commencement of the 
new year, the monarch ascended his 
throne, clad in his magnificent robes 
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of state, wearing the jewels, symbols, 
and emblems, indicative of his rank 
and power; the adikars, dissaaves, 
ratemahatmeers, chiefs, and officers 
of the royal household, attired in 
costly court costume, surrounding the 
throne. As soon as the moment ar- 
rived at which the new year com- 
menced, the event was announced by 
the discharge of numberless jingalls, 
and immediately the vast throng 
which filled the hall of audience pros- 
trated themselves before their sove- 
reign, offering their congratulations, 
and making supplications for his pros- 
erity, happiness, and longevity. 
Vhen the hour arrived for the kin 
to be anointed with the medicinal 
juices, ten damsels of high birth, 
bearing illuminated lamps and dishes 
of silver, on which were placed un- 
boiled rice, ranged themselves before 
the king ; two of the maidens then ad- 
vanced, and placed medicinal leaves 
on the palms of his hands, and under 
the soles of his feet; the remaining 
eight damsels coming forward and an- 
nointing the sovereign’s person with 
the extracts, and whilst the operation 
was being performed, saying, ‘‘ Abun- 
dance of days to our sovereign—may 
he live many thousand years! Increase 
of age and honours to our king, as long 
as the sun, moon, and stars endure! 
Increase of health and learning to 
our mighty monarch as long as the 
earth and skies last.” The ten dam- 
sels then retired, when the adikars, 
dissaaves, ratemahatmeers, and chiefs 
advanced towards the king, and per- 
formed the same ceremony in a like 
manner. When the fortunate hour 
arrived for eating, the monarch 
partook of a dish of food, which was 
expressly and entirely prepared of 
vegetables for the occasion, desig- 
nated Dina-boejama, giving a portion 
of the dish*to each person present, 
after which the courtly multitude 
were invited by the monarch to a 
sumptuous banquet. The propitious 
time for eating varied, the fortunate 
hour being in one of the first four 
days of the new year; and until the 
time arrived which the astrologers had 
specified as the fortunate hour, nou- 
rishment prepared over fire could not 
be eaten. When the fortunate hour 
arrived for bathing, the monarch 





* We have been informed by a Kandian chief, that a thousand jars of these medi- 


cinal extracts used annually to be prepared for Sri Wikrama, the last king of Kandy, 
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stepped into his bath, and was an- 
nointed by his chiefs with perfumed 
oils, and the medicinal extracts which 
had been prepared by the royal astro- 
logers and physicians within the pre- 
cincts of the Nata-Dewale. At the 
auspicious moment for making pre- 
sents and commencing business, the 
nobles sent fruits, grain, spices, and 
flowers to the royal stores, receiving 
gifts of a similar nature from the mo- 
narch. ll classes, at the fortunate 
hour, exchanged donations, varying 
in value according to the means 
of the donor. The ceremony that ter- 
minated the festivities of the new year 
was one of great magnificence, and 
which took place within the first fifteen 
days of the new year: this ceremony 
was the public reception of the chiefs 
who had presents to offer to their 
monarch. The sovereign, seated on 
his throne, gave audience in suc- 
cession, according to their rank, to the 
nobles, who desired to evince their 
loyalty by the presentation of gifts : 
the donor laid the present at the king’s 


feet, prostrating the person three 
times, and kissing the earth, ex- 


claimed—‘*‘ May your mighty and gra- 
cious majesty live as long as the sun, 
moon, stars, skies, and earth endure.” 
The royal treasurer then removed the 
donations, and valued them : their esti- 
mated value being deducted from the 
dues which each chief was bound an- 
nually to pay to the king. When this 
ceremony was ended, the monarch, 
royal family, nobles, and chiefs sent 
olberings to the Dalada-Malegawa, and 
dewales, and thus concluded the holi- 
days of the Awooroodu-mangalle, 
during the celebration of which, by 
the Kandian laws, both chiefs and 
people were exempted from all public 
services. The third festival is held in 
the month of May, and is essentially 
Buddhaical, as then the sameneros are 
examined, and if qualified, are or- 
dained and become upasampada. 
During the Kandian monarchy, the 
king’s permission was required before 
a samenero could be made upasam- 
pada, and when the royal licence was 
obtained, the successful candidate for 
the highest order of priesthood used 
to be paraded through the streets of 
the capital, seated in a richly deco- 
rated howdah, which was borne by one 
of the king’s elephants. The priests 
of the temple to which the newly 
elected upasampada belonged, and 
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the chiefs of the district in which the 
temple was situated joining in the pro- 
cession, the former on foot, the latter 
seated either in their howdahs, which 
was attached to the elephant by glitter- 
ing trappings, mounted on horses, or 
borne in gaily-decorated palanqueens 
by numerous retainers or slaves; and 
we have been informed that during the 
time the star of Buddhism was in the 
ascendant, and a member of a favoured 
noble family joined the priesthood, it 
was not unusual for the monarch to 
honour this procession with his pre- 
sence. Inthe month of July the great 
national festival is held, which was in- 
variably celebrated by Kandian mo. 
narchs with the greatest pomp, magnifi- 
cence, and splendour ; and a Kandian 
noble has stated to us that he had seen 
one hundred and sixty elephants em- 
ployed in the procession, and although 
the Parraharrah is now shorn of much 
of its regal glory, still the spectacle to 
an European is a most impressive and 
imposing sight. By the Kandian laws 
every noble and chief were bound to 
present themselves in the capital to 
pay homage to the king, and join in the 
procession of the Parraharrah. The 
kings of Kandy frequently availed 
themselves of this opportunity to ar- 
rest the nobles or chiefs whom they 
considered either disaffected or re- 
bellious; as when a chief was beloved 
in his dissayonie or rattie, it was in- 
variably a difficult task, if not a com- 
plete impossibility to seize his person 
if he chose to offer resistance by call- 
ing in the aid of his followers and the 
people. The last tiger tyrant, king of 
Kandy, Sri Wikrama, too often availed 
himself of the opportunity thus af- 
forded him by the assembling of the 
chiefs at the Parraharrah, to carry out 
his bloody projects of brutal, savage 
cruelty and vengeance. The Parra- 
harrah is held in honour of the god 
Vishnu, who the natives affirm was 
born in the month of July: this festi- 
val commences with the new moon, 
and terminates on the day succeed- 
ing the full moon, the natives giv- 
ing as a reason for the duration of 
this feast, that the pangs of child- 
birth seized the mother of Vishnu 
on the day of the new moon, and 
continued until the full moon, when 
the god was born. This festi- 
val is called by the priests and native 
scholars Eysalakeliye, which signifies 
the play of July; but the general 
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name given to this religious festival is 
Parraharrah, which means the pro- 
cession. 

Three days before the new moon 
appears in July, the priests of the 
four dewales at Kandy, meet to select 
a young jack tree that has not borne 
fruit, the trunk of which must mea- 
sure exactly three spans in diameter : 
as soon as the tree is found, it is dedi- 
cated to the service of Vishnu and the 
gods, by smearing the whole trunk 
with sandal-wood oil, and other per- 
fumed liquids. An offering to the god 


is placed under the tree, consisting of 


a silver lamp that has nine wicks, 
which are supplied with the purest 
cocoa-nut oil, nine varieties of fragrant 
flowers, and nine betel leaves of large 
and equal size. This offering remains 
a short time under the tree, thus con- 
secrating the tree to the gods; the 
sacred woodcutter belonging to the 
Vishnu dewale, having previously 
bathed, and anointed his person, at- 
tired in a new comboy, steps forward 
and fells the tree, the trunk of which 
he divides into four equal parts, a por- 
tion being sent to the respective 
dewales of the gods Vishnu, Katragam, 
Nata-Samen, and the goddess Patine. 
The portions of the sacred tree are 
borne with great ceremony, the priests, 
musicians, and attendants belonging 
to the respective temples, walking in 
procession. When the new moon ap- 
pears, the piece of consecrated jack- 
wood is placed in the ground before 
each dewale, and is decorated with 
garlands, wreaths, and flowers ar- 
ranged in other ornamental devices ; 
clusters of bananas, citrons, pome- 
granates, and palm-leaves, are also 
attached to, and entwined around the 
consecrated wood. A temporary build- 
ing is erected over the decorated 
timber, the roof of which is composed 
of young palm-leaves, which are 
platted, and placed closely together, 
so as effectually to exclude the sun’s 
scorching rays. This roof is supported 
by pillars of bamboo, which are also 
embellished with flowers and fruits in 
a corresponding manner with the con- 
secrated wood. For three consecutive 
days, the priests of the several dewales 
parade round the severed portions of 
the tree, carrying the bows, arrows, 
and weapons of defence, belonging to 
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each god; and which at other times 
are suspended on the walls of their re- 
spective temples. On the fifth day the 
arms of each god are placed severally 
in a highly-decorated ranhiligay, or 
palanqueen, which has a gilded dome, 
supported by gilt pillars: gorgeous 
brocaded curtains, falling in graceful 
festoons about the ranhiligay, partially 
conceal the arms; and these palan- 
queens are carried by the priests. The 
Dalada relic, or tooth of Buddha, 
enclosed in the casket described in a 
preceding chapter, is deposited in a 
most splendidly-decorated ranhilicay, 
which is borne by an elephant gor- 
geously caparisoned; the priests, at- 
tendants, and people, belonging to 
each temple, joining in the procession, 
which parades daily through the town. 
This spectacle gradually increases in 
splendour, until the last night, when, 
from the multitude of chiefs in their 
sumptuous full dress and jewels,* the 
concourse of people in holiday attire, 
the innumerable priests in yellow 
robes, the gorgeous ranhiligays, and 
the elephants caparisoned in their 
richest trappings, 1t becomes one most 
imposing and impressive. Numberless 
musicians blowing wind instruments, 
and beating tom-toms, singers giving 
utterance to ear-piercing sounds, male 
dancers (having bright yellow streaks 
of paint from the roots of their hair 
to the middle of their noses) clad in 
female costume, throwing their persons 
into contortions, indulging in lasci- 
vious movements and gestures, and 
rolling their eyes around in very wan- 
tonness, also form part of the proces- 
sion. While we gazed upon this ex- 
traordinary ceremony, painful reflec- 
tions arose in our minds, when we 
remembered the number of absurd 
mockeries, which are performed by 
the heathen under the name of religion. 

On the night, when the moon is at 
its full, and the last of the Parra- 
harrah, acertain number of priests and 
chiefs accompany the Dalada relic, 
borne by an elephant, to the extreme 
limits of the town, and remain at the 
Asgirie-wihare, whilst the kappuralles, 
or priests of the dewales, proceed to 
Ganaruwa ferry, to cut the sacred 
waters. The sacred water is placed in 
golden chatties, or vases, and the 
flowing stream is cut or struck with 


* See woodcut, p. 681, for chief in full dress. 
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golden swords; the chatties and swords 
being carried before the kappuralles 
to the ferry, by the attendants. As 
soon as this portion of the procession 
reaches the ferry, the kappuralles step 
into canoes most elaborately carved 
and gilded, which the attendants pull 
up the river Maha-welle-ganga, a cer- 
tain distance, there to await the blush 
vf morn. When the sun’s beams tinge 
the skies with orient streaks, the kap- 
puralles of the four dewales simulta- 
neously strike the pellucid stream, 
which reflects the sun’s rays, with 
their golden swords, forming an ima- 

inary circle in the flowing waters. 
The attendants then pour the sacred 
waters, which had been retained in 
the golden chatties from the preceding 
year, into the river, outside the magic 
circle, refilling the golden vessels from 
the centre of the ring which had been 
traced by the golden swords. The 
kappuralles and attendants bearing the 
sacred waters, then return to the 
Asgirie-wihare, where the procession 
is reformed, and the Dalada relic, 
priests, chiefs, and people, entering 
the city, the tooth of Buddha is re- 
placed in the Malegawa, and the golden 
chatties, swords, arms of the gods, 
and gilded ranhiligays, are safely de- 

sited in their respective dewales. 

hus ends the Parraharrah, the chiefs 
returning to their respective dissavo- 
nies and ratties, with their followers, 
whilst the people disperse to their 
respective villages to resume their 
daily occupations. During the Parra- 
harrah, offerings are made to Buddha 
in the Dalada-Malegawa, and other 
wihares, as well as to the gods in their 
several dewales. Whilst in the Male- 
gawa, observing the crowd of wor- 
shippers that were presenting fruit and 
flowers to the priests of Buddha, who 
received the offerings in both hands, 
and then carried the floral gifts to the 
altar of the god, placing them on it 
with reverence, and arranging them 
in symmetrical order, we noticed a 
native bearing a species of helmet, not 
unlike a cap of maintenance, made of 
split bamboo, and this fragile frame- 
work was entirely covered with the 
delicate blossoms of the fragrant cape 
jessamine, and the exquisitely odori- 
ferous flowers of the orange tree. The 
man handed this curious specimen of 
ingenious handiwork to a priest, 
making a low salaam three times in 
the direction of the king’s palace—the 
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priest took the helmet and hung it up 
ona nail, which had been driven into 
the wall—the man again salaamed 
towards the palace and quitted the 
temple. Being invariably desirous of 
gaining information (more especially 
when our curiosity is excited by wit- 
nessing any extraordinary occurrence 
in a foreign clime), we questioned our 
conductor as to the meaning of the 
scene we had just witnessed, and the 
Kandian chief stated, that land had 
been granted to a noble family, who 
had done “ the state some service,” by 
the king of Kandy, on the condition 
that annually, on acertain day during 
the Parraharrah, a member of the fa- 
mily should present the offering we 
had just witnessed, to the monarch, 
by lesen the gift in the Dalada-Male- 
gawa; and that on failure of the per- 
formance of this service, the estate 
should revert to the crown; conse- 
quently, the estate was held by this 
tenure. The mind naturally recurred 
to by-gone days, as we listened to this 
interesting narration, and we thought 
of the king of Kandy in the pride of 
his power, who had granted the land 
in question, upon certain conditions to 
be observed for ever, which were still 
adhered to, although the heir and 
successor of that mighty monarch had 
been dethroned, his kingdom subju- 
gated and ruled by a foreign power, 
whose protection the Kandians had 
voluntarily sought, to save them from 
the savage tyranny of their lawful 
sovereign, and we exclaimed, “ In- 
docti discant, et ament meminisse 
periti.” It isan extraordinary circum- 
stance, that both in Europe and Asia, 
the tenure of certain estates should be 
held by the presentation of trivial 
articles, at stated periods, to the sove- 
reigns or governments of the country, 
vide the silken flags presented annually 
by the Dukes of Marlborough and 
Wellington to the monarch of Great 
Britain, and the flower-covered helmet 
of the native of Kandy, offered to the 
ruler of his country. Lands were 
also granted by the kings of Kandy to 
those who maintained the elephants 
which were devoted to the service of 
the wihares, and at this time those 
individuals who hold land by this te- 
nure, maintain the elephants which 
are used in religious ceremonies. 
During the Kandian monarchy, the 
Parraharrah was a scene of extraordi- 
nary magnificence, as every noble and 
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chief was compelled to come to the 
capital to take part in the ceremony ; 
and as they were accompanied by their 
families, and attended by a numerous 
retinue, many of whom were mounted 
on elephants, gaudily caparisoned, the 
spectacle of this vast multitude, the 
nobles and chiefs being clad magnifi- 
cently in silken robes and costly jewels, 
must have been most impressive. The 
monarch also used to join personally 
in the ceremony during the last five 
days, seated in his gorgeously gilded 
and carved chariot drawn by eight 
horses; when his subjects caught a 
oo of his person, they salaamed 
humbly, prostrating their persons, 
until their bowed heads touched the 
earth, in lowly, abject humility. The 
queens likewise joined the Parra- 
harrah, attended by their ladies, each 
queen’s gilded palanqueen being sur- 
rounded by the matrons of high rank, 
ten damsels and ten young girls of 
extreme beauty, who were all clad in 
costly apparel and jewels, the clothing 
being provided for them at the king’s 
expense. The wives and daughters of 
the nobles and chiefs followed after 
the queen’s retinues, and as each chief 
tried to outvie their fellows in the 
costly attire of themselves and fami- 
lies, the multitude of their retainers, 
followers, slaves, and elephants, the 
splendour of the Parraharrah in those 
days, according to Kandians, defies 
description. These accounts may be 
fully credited, for now when the 
Parraharrah is deprived of all regal 
— and comparatively but few 
chiefs attend the festival (and these 
do not allow the ladies of their fami- 
lies to join it), as we have previously 
remarked, the spectacle is a most im- 
posing and impressive one; and from 
what we have witnessed, we can bring 
before our mental vision the monarch 
seated in his gilded chariot, drawn by 
eight prancing steeds; the queens in 
their golden palanqueens, surrounded 
by the high-born and lovely, clad in 
silken robes; the nobles and chiefs, 
gorgeously attired, seated in their 
owdahs, the ponderous elephants 
who bore them, walking majestically, 
and occasionally uttering their shrill 
scream of joy, or snort of defiance, 
as their keepers essayed to keep them 
from trampling on the crowd that 
ressed against their huge forms. 

hen the enormous elephant, capa- 
risoned in jewelled trappings, appeared, 
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that bore the Dalada, then uprose the 
loud cry of adoration, Sad-hu! as 
each person, from the monarch in his 
gorgeous gilded car, to the poor slave, 
who trembled at his lord’s power, 
lowly salaamed to the sacred relic of 
Buddha. The honoured elephant was 
preceded and followed by other ele- 
phants, whose trappings were deco- 
rated with small brazen bells and 
glittering tinsel; then came the priests 
and attendants of the Dalada-Malegawa 
bearing flags, shields, talipot-leaves 
and fans; these preceded the Diwa- 
Nilami, or chief of the Malegawa, 
who walked at the head of his fol- 
lowers. Next came the elephant of 
the Nata-Dewale, bearing the arms of 
the god, attended by the kappuralles, 
the elephants, priests, and people of 
the other dewales following. The 
retinue and slaves of each noble and 
chief preceded their respective lords, 
carrying muskets and bearing banners; 
and the splendour of the nocturnal 
procession was materially enhanced 
by the innumerable flambeaux and 
torches, which threw a lurid glare 
over the gorgeous costumes and jewels 
of the nobles and their families. Na- 
tive historians assert, that their king 
Kirtisree was the first monarch who 
ordered the Dalada to join in the 
Parraharrah, giving as his reason, that 
Buddha ought to be equally honoured 
with the gods. At the termination of 
the Parraharrah, at Kandy, a similar 
festival is held in particular provinces, 
on a circumscribed scale, and in those 
districts where a procession does not 
take place, offerings are made to the 
gods in their respective dewales, of 
fruit, rice, and vegetable curries on 
the night of the full moon. 

The Karttie-mangalle, or the Feast 
of the Fortunate Hour, is celebrated 
in November, on the day preced- 
ing the fult moon. The town of 
Kandy is decorated with temporary 
arches of bamboo, around which palm 
leaves and flowers are entwined; or- 
namental arbours, niches, and arches, 
are also erected on the banks of the 
lake, and before the Dalada-Malegawa. 
Every one of these fragile structures 
are brilliantly illuminated by numbers 
of small lamps, and the effect produced 
is most pleasing, especially near the 
lake, where the lights are reflected in 
myriads of dazzling beams, which 
glitter and sparkle on the undulating 
surface of the rippling blue waters. 
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During the Kandian monarchy the 
royal astrologers used to declare the 
fortunate hour for illuminating the 
town, and the Nekat-Wattoroos, as 
soon as they were prepared, were sent 
to the king. Onthe appointed day the 
lamps and oil were taken from the 
royal stores, and carried to the Nata- 
Dewale, where certain nobles, and the 
kappuralles of the other dewales weré 
assembled. When the royal gifts ar- 
rived, the kappuralles offered suppli- 
cations to the gods for the prosperity 
of their monarch and country. The 
mangalasta, or hymn of thanksgiving 
to the gods, was then sung by the as- 
sembled chiefs and kappuralles; at the 
conclusion of this hymn, the Nekat- 
Wattoroos, oil, and lamps were appor- 
tioned, and sent to all the wikares and 
dewales at Kandy. 

The palace, temples, the great square 
and principal streets, were decorated 
with arches, and when the sun had set, 
and the fortunate hour for lighting the 
lamps had arrived, all these ornamental 
structures were brilliantly illuminated. 
At midnight the Dalada relic, and the 
images of the gods, borne by elephants, 
and attended by the priests, musicians, 
and dancers, were paraded through the 
town, with ereat ceremony, and when 
the lamps died away which decorated 
the Malegawa and the palace, then the 
relic and images of the gods were re- 
placed in the wihare and dewales. The 
procession is now shorn of its former 
splendour, and we feel convinced that 
in a few years the observance of the 
karttie-mangalle will be entirely dis- 
continued. 

In the months of February, March, 
and April, many Buddhists and Maho- 
medans perform a pilgrimage to the 
mountain called Adam’s Peak, to 
worship the impression of a gigantic 
foot, which is delineated on the summit 
of the rock. This imaginary impres- 
sion of a human foot is equally vene- 
rated and worshipped, both by the 
followers of Buddha and Mahomet— 
the Buddhists asserting that when 
Buddha honoured Lanka-diva with a 
visit, he left the imprint of his foot, as 
aconvincing proof of his divinity, en- 
joining his followers to adore and wor- 
ship the impression. In an ancient 
Cingalese record, written during the 
reign of the king Kirtisree, in which 
the mountain called Adam’s peak is 
fully described, we read :— 


“ Our Buddha, who acquired Niwane, 
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who was brought into the world, like 
all preceding Buddhas, from whom we 
have derived the food of life, in the reli- 
gion which he taught us; who is cele- 
brated and renowned for his thirty-two 
manly beauties, and for the eighty-two 
signs connected with them, and for the 
light which shined a fathom round his 
body, and for the beams of light that 
emanated from the top of his head ; who 
is the preceptor of three worlds, who 
dives into the secrets of the past, the 
present, and the future; who during 
four asankeas of kalpes, so deported 
himself as to be an example of the thirty 
great qualities who subdued the demon 
Mareya and his attendants, subsequently 
becoming Buddha, In the eighth year 
from that event he rose into the air, 
spread rays of light of six different hues 
round his person, and stamped the im- 
pression bearing the noble marks, Chak- 
kra-Laksana, and the hundred and eight 
auspicious tokens, on the rock Samenta- 
Kootaparwate, which is renowned for 
the cold and lovely waters ofits streams, 
for its mountain-torrents, and for its 
flowery groves, spreading in the air 
their sweet-scented pollen. This rocky 
mountain is the diadem of our beauteous 
verdant island, like a young and lovely 
virgin bedecked with jewels.” 


Some Mahomedans believe that when 
the progenitor of the human race was 
turned out of the Garden of Eden— 
which, according to native writers, 
was situated in Ceylon—he was com- 
pelled to perform penance by standing 
on one foot, on the summit of the 
mountain, leaving the imprint of the 
foot indelibly impressed on the rock. 
Other followers of Mahomet declare 
that Adam was precipitated from Para- 
dise, which was situated in the seventh 
heaven, and fell on the rock, where he 
remained standing on one foot for 
ages, until the sin of disobedience, 
which he had committed, was par- 
doned. The following curious quota- 
tion is taken from the second chapter of 
Sale’s Al Koran :— 


‘*The Mahomedans say, that when 
they were cast down from Paradise, 
Adam fell on the isle of Ceylon, or Se- 
rendib, and Eve near Joddah, in Arabia, 
and that after a separation of two hun. 
dred years, Adam was, on his repen- 
tance, conducted by the Angel Gabriel to 
a mountain near Mecca, where he found 
his wife—the mountain from that time 
being called Arafat; aud that he after- 
wards retired with her to Ceylon, where 
they continued to propagate their spe- 
cies,” 
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There is every reason to induce the 
belief that the Moormen of Ceylon 
gave the mountain the designation by 
which it is known to Europeans, as to 
this day they call the rock Baba Ada- 
malei, whilst the Cingalese call the 
mountain Samenella, or the rock of 
Samen, who is the god that has the 
mountain and the Sree-pada, or sacred 
footstep of Buddha, under his especial 
protection—the Sanscrit name of the 
rock being Samenta-koota-parwate. 
Adam’s Peak is one of the highest 
mountains in Cey lon,* and can be : seen 
distinctly for an immense distance at 
sea, as the height of this stupendous 
work of nature ‘exceeds seven thousand 
four hundred feet. This mountain is 
situated on the borders of the central 
and western provinces, and is the 
loftiest of a long ridge or line of moun- 
tains. The form of Adam’s Peak is 
remarkably regular—the shape being 
that of a bell, which gradually tapers 
until the summit is attained, the plat- 
form of which is of an oval form, and 
measures nearly seventy-one feet in 
length by twenty-nine in breadth, 
This platform is surrounded by a wall, 
between five and six feet in height, in 
the centre of which appears the apex 
of the mountain, on which is an out- 
line, which the natives call the Sree- 
pada, or sacred footstep. This im- 
pression, if impression it can be 
called, i is a superficial cavity, which 
is about five feet and a-half iu length, 
and two feet five inches in width—this 
hasa border of about four inches 
broad, which is made of cement, 
painted a dark brown colour; there 
are also small raised portions, which 
are meant to delineate the form of the 
toes, but altogether it is as clumsy an 
attempt at deception, as it is of a re- 

resentation of the human foot. <A 
case cover or frame, studded with 
coloured glass and pieces of valueless 
crystal, protects the Sree-pada from 
the elements and the gaze of the curi- 
ous. We have read in a so work 
on Ceylon, that the sacred footstep is 
enclosed within a golden frame, which 
is an erroneous statement, and we 
presume the author must have been 
misled by his informant. The Sree- 

ada has a small temple erected over 
it ; this is attached to the rock by iron 
chains, which are ad at the four 
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corners of the'edifice, the chains being 
fastened to the rock and the huge 
trees which grow on the precipitous 


sides of the cone. When the pilgrims 
come to worship, the roof of this 
building is lined with gaily-coloured 
cloths, to which are attached garlands 
of fragrant flowers. There is, like- 
wise, a small dewale dedicated to 
Samen, who is the preceding deity of 
the mountain ; and on the north-east 
side of the mountain, there is a most 
luxuriant grove of magnificent rhodo- 
dendrons, which is considered sacred, 
as the priests affirm that these shrubs 
were planted by the god Samen im- 
mediately after the dep: arture of Bud- 
dha from Lanka-Diva. The officiating 
priest has also a circumscribed pan- 
sola, or dwelling, in this aeriel region. 
Cingalese historical records affirm that 
the four Buddhas, which have ap- 
peared successively, visited the moun- 
tain, and stamped upon it the impres- 
sion of their feet, as evidence of their 
divinity, and, assuredly, if the im- 
print now to be seen is that of the 
god’s foot, it bears no resemblance to 
the beautiful form of the human foot ; 
it is only, therefore, the credulous, 
who, by an elongated exertion of the 
imagination, can fancy the mark to 
have been left by a supernatural being 
who “wore the aspect of humanity.” 

In the same historical writings are re- 
corded the visits which native mo- 
narchs have paid to the Sree-pada, 
the sumptuous offerings which they 
made, and the numerous retinues by 
which they were attended. Before the 
pilgrims ascend the peak to worship, 
they bathe in one of the mountain tor- 
rents, the most favoured being the 
Seetla- Ganga, or cold stream, and at. 
tire themselves in new or perfectly 
clean apparel. The mode of worship 
on Adam’s Peak differs slightly from 
that which is adopted in the other 
temples of Buddha. The priest stands 
on the Sree-pada, facing the pilgrims, 
who kneel or prostrate themselves 
completely on the ground, raising 
their hands above their heads in an 
attitude of supplication. The upa- 
sampada then recites the several arti- 
cles of Buddhaical faith, which the 
worshippers repeat in a distinct voiee 
after him. When he has finished, the 
pilgrims shout the —— or exela- 


a The highest mountain. in n Ceylon i is Pedro- -talla-galla, which rises eight thous 


sand two hundred and seventy-eight feet above the sea. 
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mation of praise, which is re-echoed 
again and again from crevice to cre- 
vice, and from crag to crag. The 
most interesting part of the mountain 
form of worship then takes place, 
which is called the “ salutation of peace 
and good will;” husbands and wives 
affectionately embrace each other, re- 
ciprocating kind wishes for mutual 
health and prosperity ; children lowly 
salaam their parents, entreating their 
benediction ; and friends embrace, ex- 
pressing kindly feelings for each other's 
well doing. This ceremony is con- 
cluded by the younger part of the as- 
sembly saluting their elders with re- 
spectful reverence, and an interchange 
of betel leaves takes place amongst the 
assembled throng. Before leaving the 
rock, every pilgrim makes offering to 
the Sree-pada and the god Samen, the 
gifts varying according to the means 
and inclinations of the devotees—some 
presenting money; others, fruits, 
grain, areka-nuts, flowers, or a piece 
of cloth wherewith to decorate the 
temple. These offerings are placed on 
the imprint of the god’s foot, where 
they remain for a short time, and are 
removed by an attendant who is placed 
there by the chief priest of the Mal- 
watte-wihare, as these offerings apper- 
tain to the chief priest, for the time 
being, of that temple ; and these an- 
nual tributes are most lucrative per- 

uisites of this functionary. After 
the offerings are made, the priest 
bestows his blessing on the devo- 
tees, exhorting them to return home 
and lead virtuous lives, and benefit 
their fellow-creatures. The Cingalese 
will not remain a night on this moun- 
tain, as they believe that none but a 
priest can do so without incurring the 
displeasure of the gods, and that if 
any, save members of the priesthood, 
pass a night within these hallowed pre- 
cincts, misfortune, sickness, or death, 
will be the inevitable result. 

There is a mountain situated on the 
south of Adam’s Peak, which the na- 
tives call Deiya-Guhawa, or the Cave 
of the God, and they affirm that no hu- 
man footstep has yet trodden upon, or 
polluted the summit of this rock, and 
that if any attempt to penetrate into 
the sacred mysteries of the Deiya- 
Guhawa they immediately arouse the 
god’s anger, who inflicts summary 
vengeance upon the intruders. The 
following legend connected with this 
rock, is related by the natives. A 
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upasampada, relying upon his sacred 
calling, resolved to penetrate the 
mysteries of the god's cave, and 
ascend to the summit of the moun- 
tain. He ascended some distance, 
and the fire which he had kindled 
beneath the overhanging summit of 
the mountain was distinctly seen dur- 
ing the night by his followers, who 
remained at the base of the moun- 
tain. When morning dawned, the 
priest was found seated at the foot of 
the mountain, a drivelling, gabbering 
idiot, continually exclaiming : “ Hide 
me, hide me from his terrible gaze ;” 
but not an intelligible account could 
be given of the terrible and awful 
sights which had shaken reason from 
her throne. Since that period no one 
has had sufficient courage to attempt 
the ascent of Deiya-Guhawa, or to 
penetrate into the mysteries of the 
god’s cave. 

The ascent to Adam’s Peak is most 
difficult and precipitous, but as the 
guides are very highly paid, they 
evince active intrepidity, and ladies 
occasionally ascend the mountain ; 
aged priests who feel their end ap- 
proaching, oftimes desire to worship 
the Sree-pada before leaving this 
world, and have been carried up the 
rock’s perpendicular sides in light 
palanqueens. The approaches to the 
mountain are almost destitute of roads, 
and so impassible were they, that in 
1845, when Prince Waldemar of Prus- 
sia was in Ceylon, and intimated his 
desire to visit the renowned rock, a 
road was constructed for his especial 
use. In some parts of the rock steps 
have been cut, and in an enormous 
mass, which is almost perpendicular, 
one hundred and forty steps were cut 
by the order of Dharma Rajah, who 
died whilst on a pilgrimage to the 
Sree-pada. The figure of the monarch 
is to be seen roughly outlined on the 
rock, and an inscription states the 
name of the king by whose command 
these steps were made. It would be 
impossible to convey by the pen an 
adequate description of the sublime, 
stupendous, and magnificent scenery 
of this mountain, down whose sides 
torrents dash in cataracts of frothy 
foam ; wood-covered mountains, rising 
above mountains, are beheld, at the 
base of which lie verdant valleys, re- 
plete with luxuriant vegetation.— 
Abysses, the depth of which the eye 
cannot fathom, cause the beholder to 
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start back in affright, as he finds that 
he has incautiously approached the 
edge, and the next step forward would 
have dashed him down the abyss, a 
mangled, bleeding corse. The terrors 
of these precipices are concealed by 
the dense foliage, underwood, and 
creeping plants, which cling to the 
mountain's sides; where, also, mosses, 
plants, and weeds, indigenous to 
colder regions, are met with; thus 
combining the gorgeous vegetation of 
the torrid, with the no less beauteous 
roductions of the temperate zone. 
ear the summit of the mountain the 
ascent is most dangerous, and iron 
chains are fixed to the sides of the 
rock, to assist the ascenders, and woe 
unto those who become nervous, or 
gaze below, as by the slightest false 
step, the footing would be inevitably 
lost, and the fate of the unfortunate 
individual sealed. We have never 
heard of an European having met with 
a serious accident in this mountain ; 
but many natives have at different 
times lost their lives—they feel alarmed, 
gaze below, become giddy, make a 
false step, incautiously relax their 
hold, fall, and are dashed into my- 
riads of atoms. 

When the summit of Adam’s Peak 
is attained, then the adventurer is 
well rewarded for his toil—in every 
direction, as far as the eye can reach, 
are beheld mountains covered with 
umbrageous forests of huge trees—over 
precipices, dash sparkling cascades, 
which glisten in the sun’s dazzling 
beams, and the ravines are filled with 
rills and torrents. In the valleys are 
seen the magnificent trees clad in 
luxurious foliage, the tints of whose 
leaves are diversified, and the vision 
revels in their brilliant hues of green, 
red, yellow, and brown, which gladden 
the eye, and cause the heart to rejoice. 
It is in such scenes as this that man 
feels his own nothingness, and the worm 
man blesses the mighty Creator, who 
made this beautiful world, “ and saw 
that it was good.” 

We feel that we cannot express our 
own sentiments better, than by using 
the following quotation, which is 
written by an American author, Theo- 
dore Jouffrey, and will be found in 
the introduction to ‘ Specimens of 
Foreign Literature” :— 


‘In the bosom of cities man appears 
to be the principal concern of creation ; 
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his apparent superiority is there dis- 
played; he there seems to preside over 
the theatre of the world, or rather to 
occupy it himself. But when this being, 
so haughty, so powerful, so absorbed 
by his own interests in the crowd of 
cities, and in the midst of his fellows, 
chances to be brought into a vast and 
majestic scene of nature, in view of the 
illimitable firmament, surrounded with 
the works of creation, which overwhelm 
him, if not by their intelligence, by their 
magnitude; when from the summit of a 
mountain, or under the light of the 
stars, he beholds petty villages lost in 
diminutive forests which themselves 
are lost in the extent of the prospect, 
and reflects that these villages are in- 
habited by frail and imperfect beings 
like himself; when he compares these 
beings, and their wretched abodes, with 
the magnificent spectacle of external 
nature; when he compares this with the 
world on whose surface it is but a point, 
and this world, in its turn, with the 
myriads of worlds that are suspended 
above him, and before which it is no- 
thing: in the presence of this spectacle, 
mn views with pity his own grovelling 
and miserable conflicting passions.” 


Many of the Veddahs, or abori- 
gines of Ceylon, and a great mass of 
the population, at stated periods, 
making offerings to their ancestors, 
and the spirits of good men, in which 
mode of worship they resemble the 
Chinese, who annually make offerings 
to the manes of their ancestors. The 
natives of Ceylon believe, that these 
offerings both propitiate the spirits of 
the departed, and relieve them from a 
minor description of punishment, or 
purgatory, ‘These ceremonies have 
been observed from time immemorial, 
and in the Ramayan, a work which is 
quoted much by native scholars, it is 
stated, that a son by making offerings 
to the disembodied spirits of his an- 
cestors, by the constant practice of 
virtuous conduct in every relation of 
life, combined with a pilgrimage to 
Gaya, would suffice to lene a parent 
who had not committed murder, from 
the place of torment. 

The natives of Lanka-Diva, more 
especially the Kandians, worship the 
planets, as they believe them to be 
controlling spirits, who, unless wor- 
shipped, will exercise a malignant 
influence over the destinies of mankind. 
Their mode of worship is peculiar ; 
the religious ceremonies are called 
Bali; are held at night, and are rarely 
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concluded before daybreak. Food is 
invariably offered, and this mode of 
worship is a combination of astrology 
with the worship of the malignant 
planetary spirits. The word Bali is 
used to express sacrifices offered to 
planets, malignant spirits, and de- 
ceased ancestors. Balia is an image 
of clay, which is intended to repre- 
sent the planet, under which the per- 
son who makes the image was born; 
and this,image is made and worshipped 
by an individual, who may be suffering 
from misfortune of any kind. The 
worship and offerings are made under 
the belief that the malignant spirit will 
be propitiated thereby, and _ will, 
therefore, remove from the worshipper 
the cause of sorrow. Before com- 
mencing the worship of planets, the 
Kandian calls in an astrologer or wise 
man, who examines his Hand-a-hana, 
or astrological document, which con- 
tains his horoscope ; after which, the 
astrologer states what he conceives 
the best course to be pursued to allay 
the anger of the malignant spirit, and 
either directs in person, or gives in- 
structions relative to the offerings 
which are to be made, and the various 
ceremonies that are to be observed. 


SONG OF TRIUMPH AFTER THE VICTORY OF 


GERMANY, 


FROM KLOPSTOCK’'S 


Song of Triumph 





[ June, 


There is a bird in Ceylon, which 
the natives call ulama, or the demon 
bird, which utters most loud and ear- 
piercing screams, strongly resembling 
the shrieks of a human being in severe 
bodily agony. ‘This bird’s cries, they 
say, invariably prelude misfortune, 
sickness, or death, and are regarded 
by them as a certain token of coming 
evil. The superstitious natives believe 
that they can avert the evil which this 
bird predicts, by uttering certain 
words of defiance to the effect, that 
neither they nor any one of their 
household will heed the summons of 
the bird, or the demon who sent it. 
Although the wailings of the ulama 
are frequently heard in the interior, 
the natives assert that it has never 
been distinctly seen, or captured, and 
they firmly believe that it is one of 
the evil spirits which haunt their 
island. From the ery, we presume 
this bird to be a species of owl, as 
there are many varieties of the tribe 
in Ceylon. Some of these birds are ex- 
ceedingly large, and we heard from a 
man of undoubted veracity, that he 
had shot an owl in the interior, which 
measured across the expanded wings 
five feet two-and-a-half inches. 


HERRMAN, THE DELIVERER OF 


FROM THE ROMANS, 


‘“HERRMAN UND DIE FURSTEN." 


Tue battle lasted three days in the Teutsburger Wald, the present territory of 
Lippe Detmold, not far from the Ems, and terminated with the total route of 


the Roman general Varus, and the loss of nearly three legions, 


It made so 


deep an impression on Augustus, that he was heard long after to exclaim, ‘‘Give 


me back my legions, Varus!” 


The following is supposed by a chorus of bards :— 


A CHORUS. 


Sister of Canna !* Winfeld’st fight ! 
We saw thee with thy streaming, bloody hair, 


With fiery eye, bright with the world’s despair, 
Sweep by Walhalla’s bards from out our sight. 








* The battle of Cannz, B,C, 216—Hannibal’s victory over the Romans. 


+ Winfeld—the probable site of the “ Herrmanschladt.” 
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Herrman outspake—‘‘ Now Victory, or Death ! 
The Romans... . . “ Victory!” 

And onward rushed their eagles with the ery— 
—So ended the first day. 


«* Victory, or Death!” began 

Then, first, the Roman chief—and Herrman spake 
Not, but home-struck :—the eagles fluttered—brake— 
—So sped the second day. 


TWO CHORUSES. 


And the third came. . . . the cry was, “ Flight, or Death!” 
Flight left they not for them who'd make them slaves— 

Men who stab children !—flight for them! . . . no! graves! 
‘«*T was their last day.” 


TWO BARDS. 


Yet spared they messengers :—they came to Rome— 
How drooped the plume—the lance was left to trail 
Down in the dust behind—their cheek was pale— 
So came the messengers to Rome. 


High in his hall the imperator sate— 

Octavianus Cesar Augustus* sate. 

They filled up wine-cups, wine-cups filled they up 
For him the highest—all around who wait, 

All the penatest—wine-cups filled they up 

For him the highest, Jove of all their state. 


The flutes of Lydia hushed before their voice, 
Before the messengers—the ‘‘ Highest” sprung— 
The god against the marble pillars, wrung 

By the dread words, striking his brow, and thrice 
Cried he aloud in anguish—“ Varus! Varus! 
Give back my legions, Varus !”— 


And now the world-wide conquerors shrunk and feared, 
For fatherland and home, 

The lance to raise, and ’mongst those false to Rome, 
The death-lot rolled,t and still they shrunk and feared ; 
** For she her face hath turned$ 

The victor goddess,” cried those cowards—(for aye 

Be it !)—*‘ from Rome and Romans, and her day 

Is done”—and still he mourned, 

And cried aloud in anguish—‘‘ Varus! Varus! 

Give back my legions, Varus !” 


M. S. J. 


* Augustus was, during his lifetime, honoured as a god, and had temples and 
priests throughout the whole Roman empire. 

+ Household gods. 

t After this defeat, the Romans refused to take part in the service against the 
Seeman. Augustus, to compel them, enforced the conscription by death decided 

ot. 

SA statue of victory, which looked to the north, or towards Germany, Dio 

Cassius relates, was perceived to have turned suddenly to the south, or towards 


Italy. 
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FATHER MATHEW.* 


In a history of Ireland since the Union, one of the most interesting chapters 
would be that recording the revolution in the drinking habits of the lower 
classes, chiefly brought about by the agency of .the estimable character whose 
portrait on the opposite page smiles with life-like benignity upon the reader. 
For if any gne had been told twenty years since that the time would come when 
masses of Irishmen would renounce whiskey, and discard spirituous beverages—if 
he had been informed that dram-drinking would by thousands be abandoned, and 
that the vicious excitement of the public-house would be forsworn for the exhilara- 
tion of musical parties, and the perusal of popular literature—he might have 
called the prophet an impostor, and the prophecy a vision! And if further he 
had been told that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should one day alter his 
budget in consequence of the decrease of drinking ardent spirits in Ireland—that 
the revenue of the country would be affected to the extent of thirty-two per cent. 
being knocked off the Irish spirit duty by teetotalism—that parliamentary returns 
would show that in 1838 twelve millions and a quarter of gallons of whiskey 
would be consumed, and that in three years afterwards only six millions and a 
half would be taken—that the same returns would exhibit half a million decrease 
in-the spirit duty within two years; and if he had been further informed that 
the most venerable magistrates on our highest bench of justice would attribute 
publicly the decrease of crime in the calendars of the country to the temperance 
revolution brought about, under God, by the agency of an humble, pious Roman 
Catholic clergyman, who avoided politics, and who applied himself to spiritual 
things alone—verily, indeed, his utter incredulity in the probability of such a 
change might have been excused. 

And yet within our time, and before our eyes, these changes were brought 
about. Sir Robert Ferguson moved. for and obtained the returns which prove 
the facts we have stated. The speeches of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were read by every man who had a newspaper. The charges of all the judges 
gave testimony to the good work done by teetotalism. At the Down assizes, in 
1842, Judge Burton declared— 

** Gentlemen of the grand jury, it is gratifying to me, as, indeed, it must be to 
you all, that we owe the peaceful state of the country to temperance !” 

At the Meath assizes, in the same year, Baron Pennefather congratulated the 
grandjury onthe absence ofcrime, “ which was evidently the effect of temperance,” 
And the other judges, in their various charges, frequently corroborated the ob- 
servations of the two learned and distinguished legal celebrities just cited. At the 
autumn assizes in the city of Cork, in 1844, only one prisoner was in confine- 
ment for trial, and at the spring assizes in the following year, after the long in- 
terval of nearly eight months, only one prisoner was on the calendar! The facts 
were utterly unparalleled. At Waterford assizes for 1838, there were one 
hundred and fifty-nine prisoners for trial, and in the succeeding twelvemonth 
(being the first year of teetotalism), there were only five prisoners on the 
calendar. 

The prisons in Dublin presented facts of a similar kind. Up to November 
9th, 1839, there were committed to Richmond Bridewell, three thousand two 
hundred and two persons. In 1840, the number had decreased to two thousand 
one hundred and eight; and in 1841, to one thousand six hundred and four. 
Could any facts more strikingly exhibit the extraordinary effects produced by 
the change in the habits ofthe people? There are a few more which we offer to 
the attention of the thinking reader. In 1841 the whiskey-shops deciined in 
Dublin by the number of two hundred and thirty-seven, and -(this fact is preg- 
nant with significance) the increase in the savings bank for that year over the 


* The portrait on the opposite page is froma drawing by Mr, J. D, Harding of Cork, 
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previous one was upwards of £32,000! Parliamentary returns for 1842 showed 
a most enormous increase in the amount of money deposited in savings banks in 
Ireland. The licences in public-houses had decreased in that year by £795,677. 
And the increase in the revenue by augmented consumption of tea and coffee in 
Ireland was not less than £90,823. 

Statistical facts have a certain dreariness, and we will not trouble our read- 
ers now with the mere arithmetic of the temperance revolution (for that it 
was), but behind these simple facts what a vast moral change fer a season 
was effected in the habits of the Irish population! What families were made 
happy by sons rescued from misery, and daughters delivered from perdition ! 
What numbers of wives were enabled to thank their God with gratitude for 
husbands reformed in their tempers, giving good example to their children and 
neighbours, spending the Saturday night at home, and attending Divine Service 
on the Sabbath! 

As the means of diffusing through the length and breadth of the masses of 
the Irish population social happiness and morality, no one man can approach 
Father Mathew. That word, which of all others in the English language— 
that venerable word patriot, which has so often been profaned by applica- 
tion to sordid and selfish disturbers of the public peace, may with perfect 
propriety be used in describing the character of this worthy clergyman. 
And there is another word, which in addition to those of reformer and patriot 
may with equal justice be written after the name of Theobald Mathew. It is 
a word of mournful sound but glorious meaning—a word of thrilling signifi- 
cation, telling of toil undertaken and life risked in labouring for others—ay, 
Martyr ! may be justly added to the other titles of honour which Mr. Mathew 
has won in his toilsome mission. His health he injured deeply by his laborious 
toils—his incessant journeys—his admonitions at all seasons and in all places— 
his public lectures in the open air, sometimes amid sleet and rain, and some- 
times under the burning sun of July! His ease—his private comfort—his social 
enjoyments were all given up for his moral labours. And how have these 
labours been requited? By stripping him of all his private fortune, and ham- 
pering him with debt ; for unlike all other reformers of this age, those philan- 
thropists of the platform, with sounding sentiments and selfish purposes, Mr. 
Mathew has lost his means by his labours for the people, and embittered his 
life by the pressure of heavy pecuniary responsibilities. The pension of £300 
per annum only keeps up an insurance on his life effected for his creditors. For 
five years’ speech-making in Free Trade agitation, that pure and unselfish being, 
Richard Cobden, netted about £80,000, avowedly a very pretty percentage for 
having injured the English and ruined the Irish agricultural interest! And Cobden 
was paid just as if no one else had ever done anything for Free Trade, though the 
future historian of this time must record that in point of fact William Huskisson 
did more than a dozen of Cobdens to carry out free trade principles ; for the Man- 
chester agitator came upon the public after the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews 
had sapped the ground on which our economical system had depended in the minds 
of the reading public—after Colonel Thompson had written his Anti-Corn Law Ca- 
techism, which alone was worth a thousand of Cobden’s flippant speeches—after 
the English philosophical Radicals had familiarised the public for years with the 
doctrines of Free Trade! Again, Mr. O’Connell was paid*three or four times as 
much by his agitation shop, as he could have possibly earned at the Irish bar. He 
said himself that he used to get £6,000 per annum by his profession, but that was 
a monstrous exaggeration—it was simply a bounce—for it is well known that such 
an income is not to be earned at the Irish bar, where the fees are extremely small, 
and, besides, the agitator never was in a large equity business. Ifhis assertion 
was true, that he made £6,000 by his profession, why was he under the neces- 
sity of appealing for a rate in aid? Mr. Plunket sat in parliament from 1812 
to 1822, without aid from office, or from his party. Mr. North sat from 1826 
to 1831 in parliament, without official salary, and in the pursuit of honourable 
fame: he was content to forego his lucrative practice, without asking his party 
to open their purses for him. Mr. Sheil sat in the House of Commons from 
1831 to 1838, without the least help from the purses of his party, or the public 3 
and we might suppose that the great chieftain of Derrynane, with his landed 
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estates, and his vast practice, might at least have been sufficiently independent 

without setting up a political shop, and sending round his canvassers to get 
customers for the fraudulent political ware in which he drove so lucrative a 
trade, while he debauched the popular mind of his unhappy country by his rant- 
ing speeches, full of hollow sympathy, and inflammatory pity—by his artful 
pandering to the credulity of a generous and imaginative people—by his crafty 
contrivance of the most skilfully built system of political imposture that was 
ever invented for the gain of one man, and the delusion of many! 

From examples of selfish aggrandisement it is really cheering, in such an 
age as this, to turn to the spectacle of Theobald Mathew, gaining nothing, and 
losing much, in reforming the evil habits of his countrymen. 

The manner in which the principle of total abstinence was first brought under 
Father Mathew’s notice deserves to be recorded. 

William Martin, a Quaker, of Cork, was one of the first persons in Ireland - 
who became a practical teetotaller. He was a very upright and honourable 
man, of sterling honesty and unflagging industry, plain and unpretending, one 
of those honest men who always go right with the world, even though the fickle 
world may not always go right with them. Several of the Society of Friends, 
at Cork, induced by the example of William Martin, became advocates of tee- 
totalism, not merely by word, but by example, The social influence of so 
limited a body could not be very large, for the Friends were never given to much 
toping, few of the drab- coloured men of the south having ever sung ‘* Whiskey, 
drink divine !"—or taken much of the alcoholic manufacture of Tommy Walker. 
The first teetotallers,. however, were soon joined by a miscellaneous collection 
of allies, and a public temperance society was soon formed. The principle first 
adopted was “ anti-whiskey resolutions ;” and so long as they did not meddle 
with wine or porter drinking, there were found several of the better classes of 
society who were ready to join them 

Amongst others, a gentleman, very deeply interested in the success of a great 
porter brewery, had the egregious folly to figure as a prominent temperance ad- 
vocate, just as if drunkenness by porter was not as bad as intoxication by 
whiskey. The citizens of Cork have from time immemorial been prone to 
satirising and joking, being a lively, familiar, criticising race. An anti-whiskey 
society, which coquetted with the vices of the rich and made war upon the 
follies of the poor, was too fair a targei for raillery to be allowed to escape, and 
accordingly the temperance society was quizzed as a humbug, and denounced as 
ahypocrisy. The drinking at that time amongst the higher classes in the south 
was occasionally carried to great lengths, for it is recorded that within the last 

dozen years there was, at the too-hospitable house of a late alderman of the 
defunct and deep-drinking Cork corporation, a regular drinking match between 
six persons. The quantity taken on that occasion would almost stagger belief. 
It was boasted that three of the parties had exceeded twenty tumblers, and some 
of the chroniclers relate that the victor in the match had actually drank twenty- 
six tumblers. It is, however, a certainty that one of the company died of fever, 
brought on by the disgusting orgies of that night—that the bacchanalian alder- 
man was prostrated on his own floor, and that the victor walked home steadily (!) 
a mile to his own residence. It is only right to add that the conqueror was 
a strapping, stalwart Scotchman! He might, however, have been vanquished 
if he lived in the time of a late well-known Munster toper, who boasted with 
truth that he had drank more port wine in bis life than would float a frigate. 
Driven from the anti-whiskey principle, the temperance society next took up 
the anti-ardent spirit principle ; but Cork was apparently the worst place in the 
kingdom to start such a principle. Its population was peculiarly social, and its 
climate was remarkably humid. The rain comes down there drizzle, drizzle, driz- 
zle all day long, from * soaking morn to pouring eve.” The social glass in such 
aclime is peculiarly exhilarating, and the traditional habits of the town, with its 
love of enjoyment and pleasant, good-humoured sensuality, were quite opposed 
to a cold water regimen. The. theory seemed as absurd as to ask the Queen's 
beefeaters to adopt a vegetable diet, or maké the Anacreontic Society sing 
nothing but Sternhold and Hopkins! 
Ia the meanwhile the society increased in numbers, and held a public meet- 
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ing, at which the fair sex were half the audience, and Rev. George Carr, of 
New Ross, was the chief declaimer. It obtained two recruits of marked energy 
and zeal, the Rev. Nicholas Dunscombe, of the Established Church, and Mr. 
Dowden Richard, a Protestant Dissenter, and an active agitator of local noto- 
riety and popular talent. The Rev. Mr. Dunscombe possessed extraordinary 
zeal, visited the poor in their houses, went into all parts preaching total absti- 
nence, and gained several supporters of his views. Mr. Dowden Richard, too, 
argued weekly in praise of the principle, and being a practised declaimer, and 
of ultra-popular principles, made a strong stand when assailed by the jocose 
assaults of several scoffers at the self-denying ordinance of teetotalism. Some 
citizens attended the discussions between the moderate drinkers and the teeto- 
tallers, and their controversies were very ludicrous. 

Little did folk think in those days that the time was coming when tens 
of thousands woultl rush to the city of Cork for the pledge against ardent 
spirits. Little did they suppose that, instead of making merry about teetotal- 
ism, distillers and publicans with grave looks would behold their occupations 
gone. Honest William Martin was laughed at, Mr. Dunscombe was derided, 
and Dowden Richard’s vigorous appeals were disregarded by the bulk of the 
community, but nevertheless the question was fought for and maintained, and 
the earnestness of the advocates compensated in some degree for the absence 
of proselytes. But it became evident that they did not command social in- 
fluence, and that they could not arrest the attention of the population at large. 
They therefore thought of looking around them in society for some means of 
propagating their principles. The societies established on the principle of 
moderation had proved total failures, though they had been at work from 1834 
to 1838, in the city of Cork. In 1835, at Preston, in Lancashire, the teetotal 
principle was first introduced, and the Cork societies adopted it. The Rev. 
Mr. Dunscombe and honest William Martin were foremost in taking it, and 
then it was resolved to bring the principle under the notice of Father Mathew. 
But why did they go to him? Was it because he was a Roman Catholic 
clergyman? Or why did they choose him out of the number of influential 
priests who directed the popular mind in the south of Ireland? Why did not 
they apply to either of the Roman Catholic Bishops of Cork or Cloyne, or to 
the popular P.P. of Imogeela, the “ Brigadier’’ O'Connell, who boasted that 
he kept the keys of the county, and could make and unmake M.P’s. with as 
much ease as Sir Mark Wood at Gatton Park, or Miss Lawrence at Ripon. 
In short, why did they go to Father Mathew, and who was he? These ques- 
tions are answered in a chapter of Mr. Owen Madden’s work of “ Ireland and 
its Rulers since 1829.” A chapter in the first volume is called, “ Father Mathew 
before he was famous ;” and we will readily allow another pen than ours to de- 
scribe the early life of Mr. Mathew :— 


“There is a small Capuchin friary in the city of Cork, in an obscure place 
called Blackamoors-lane. It possesses some historic interest from the fact that it 
was built by Arthur O’Leary, after whom it was for many years called ‘ Father 
O'Leary's Chapel.’ It is a small building, exceedingly plain outside, though it is 
neat within, and fitted up with some taste. It is situated in a very poor and ne- 
glected neighbourhood, where poverty and wretchedness abound. Nearly thirty years 
since a young Capuchin joined the mission attached to this chapel. In appearance, 
as well as reality, he was very youthful, and he was strikingly handsome. About 
the middle stature, active and well formed in his body, with a comely and ingra- 
tiating presence, his countenance, in which natural courtesy and religious feeling 
strove for predominance, was the index of his disposition. He had a manly com- 
plexion—eyes, large, bright, and sweet in expression—a slightly curved nose, 
and rounded cheeks, with black hair. In the words of Massinger— 


the fair outside 
Was but the cover of a fairer mind.’ 








“To great —_ of manners, which was a prominent characteristic in his de- 
portment, he joined dignity of carriage, and a composed serenity of mind. A 
steady, self-control presided over all his acts and emotions, A cordial politeness, 
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and unvarying affability distinguished him. To the higher classes, he was exceed- 
ingly respectful, and was always considered by them as one of their order—to the 
poor he was so gentle in his bearing, and so patient of their little requests and 
petitions—so earnest in pleading their cause, and what was better than kind words 
or noble speeches, so practically useful and humane, that they also (the more 
Christian compliment) regarded him as one of themselves. 

“This handsome, courteous, and popular young friar, was a stranger in Cork. 
Born at Thomastown, near Cashel, in the county of Tipperary, on the 10th Oc- 
tober, 1790, Theobald Mathew was left an orphan at anearly age. His father, 
James Mathew, of Thomastown, son of James Mathew, of Two-Mile-Borris, 
near Thurles, having lost his parents when a child, was taken under the eare and 

atronage of the well-known Major-General Montagu Mathew, brother of the 
Jarl of Llandaff. Mr. James Mathew, the younger, married a daughter of 
George Whyte, Esq., of Cappawhyte, who was married to a niece of the cele- 
brated Mr. Mathew, mentioned in Sheridan’s Life of Swift. Mr. Mathew had a 
large family, all of whom were remarkable for beauty of appearance, grace of 
manner, and energy of character. Mr. Charles Mathew, brother of the Apostle 
of Temperance, acquired a large fortune, and is a gentleman highly respected in 
the city of Cork, near which he resides at avery handsome seat. Two other 
brothers became eminent distillers at Cashel. 

** When Mr. Mathew lost his parents he was adopted by the late Lady Elizabeth 
Mathew, who placed him under the tuition of the Rev. Denis O'Donnell, parish 
priest of Tallagh, in the county of Waterford. At thirteen years of age, he was 
sent to the lay academy of Kilkenny, where he became a great favourite .of the 
Rev. Patrick Magrath, the head of that establishment. After having remained 
there for seven years, he was, by direction of the Most Rev. Dr. Bray, sent -to 
Maynooth, where he pursued ecclesiastical studies for some time. Two aged 
Capuchin friars induced him to become a member of their order, and he repaired 
with them to Kilkenny, where he remained until appointed to Cork. On Easter 
Sunday, in 1814, he was ordained in Dublin, by Dr. Murray, after having been 
for some time under the care of the Very Rev. Celestine Corcoran, 

** At the period of his life when he first attracted attention in Cork, an observer 
might have classed him (except for his years) as one of that portion of the Irish 
clergy who were French by sympathy and education, and had imbibed their ideas 
of life under la vieille cour. The habitual polish of his manner ¢quite free from 
aristocratic morgue) indicated a man of refinement, accustomed to move in those 
circles, where Elegance is worshipped as a minor deity. To the ease of his 
address, his early intimacy with persons distinguished for manner, may have con- 
tributed ; but after all, politeness with Mr. Mathew was a dictate of his heart, 
and attention to his solemn duties was never weakened by the discharge of the tri- 
vial homages, which the artificiality of society exacts from allits members. Ifhe 
never shocked the social prejudices of the higher classes, neither did he ever cringe 
to them, nor dally with their vices, nor preach, in glozing style, doctrines palata- 
ble to their ears. On the other hand, in his intercourse with the humble poor, he 
did not inflame their feelings of wrong to exasperation, or by bitter speeches, add 
fuel to their animosities. Yet it would be difficult to say with which extreme of 
society he most popular. It is a curious fact that both claimed him as a clergyman 
after their desires, in itself a satisfactory proof that as he was not a courtier of the 
great, so neither was he an incendiary amongst the people. Ina few years his 
Friary beeame the fashionable resort. Thither the devout belle went to enjoy 
Mass later by an hour than could be heardin any other chapelin Cork. The créme 
of the Catholic society might have been seen there. Mr. Mathew himself was 
always at the door to receive the visitors to his place of worship. But while his 
notice was eagerly sought by the rich and gay, no confessional was besieged by the 
poor with the same ardour as that where ‘our own Father Mathew’ sat to rebuke 
vice, assuage grief, and console misery. 

** Possibly, in the same space of time, no Catholic clergyman in Ireland has 
exerted so wide an influence in the confessional as Mr. Mathew has done. If the 
number of those who sought his counsel be admitted as a test of his capacity, he 
must be admitted as the greatest of spiritual guides. But a more remarkable fact 
than the number of those who asked for his consolations, was the character of those 
who sought him as a confessor. This point demands a few words. 

‘That man does not know Ireland who is ignorant of the fact that several 
amongst the upper classes of the Irish Catholics do not avail themselves of the 
assistance which their church affords to them in the confessional. It is not neces- 
sary to examine the cause; it is enough to state the fact, which is incontrover- 
tible. While the humble Irishman hastens to acknowledge his transgressions, 
oftentimes may be noted some Catholic gentleman, racked with the torture of an 
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upbraiding conscience. Possibly he has lived much in the great world, and con- 
tracted most of its vices. He has lived, perhaps, in the creed that 


‘ 








‘tis time enough 
To whine and mortify thyself with penance 
When the decaying sense is palled with pleasure, 
And weary nature tires in her last stage ; 
Then weep and tell thy beads, when alt’ring rheums, 
Have stained the lustre of thy starry eyes, 
And failing palsies shake thy withered hand.’ 

‘Yet though a rebel to his moral feelings, which he has often violated, he has 
not lost his religious instincts. He is a sinner, but not a sceptic. The faith 
which, when a tiny boy, he learned at his mother’s knee, keeps its mystic power 
over his mind; and now, after having exhausted sensation, wearied of the world 
in which he fluttered his existence, shrinking before the spectral terrors of his con- 
science, he quails ‘to meet the calm gaze of God.’ Believing implicitly in his 
church, he turns from its ministers with aversion— 


+ ~a slow, still stream 
Of molten lead keeps dropping on his heart 
To scald and weigh it down,’ 





until at last, perchance on a sudden and horrid death-bed, groaning for a clergy- 
man, stupitied by horror, he tumbles unshriven to his grave. 

“Now, to the class of Catholics just described, Mr. Mathew has more fre- 
quently rendered religious assistance, than perhaps any ten clergymen in Ireland. 
For bringing back such minds to a calm and happy state he was singularly suited. 
The innate ‘gentleness of his character, and the engaging tenderness of his man- 
ners, soothed the troubled spirit, while his guile less" sympathy, and earnest desire 
to discharge his duty without offence, secured to him the unreserved confidence of 
those who would have scorned to bare their bosoms before coarse and unfeeling 
terrorists. The wonderful success of Father Mathew as a confessor of haughty 
minds, and consoler of proud, though broken, hearts, may afford solemn matter for 
consideration to the clergy. Never was there a more sincere Catholic in any age 
of the church—never did any of the saints more devoutly submit ag understand- 
ings to the teaching of St. Peter’s Chair than did Mr. Mathew. No clergyman in 
Ireland was less obnoxious to the charge of esotericism—to the imputation of be- 
lieving less than he taught. Perfectly free from superstition, it was the character 
of his mind to favour the extreme of devotion, rather than incline to incredulity. 
The fact, however, is certain,'that his success as a religious minister as far ex- 
ceeded that of his reverend brethren in Cork, as his triumphant advocacy of tem- 
perance has transcended the labours of alt the teetotallers in the globe! 

‘** This is not the place to speculate on the probable cause of the great influence 
he obtained. Much of it is, undoubtedly, due to the moral ase endancy that he ac- 
quired by the paramount individuality and original force of his character. Some 
of it is also due to his having exhibited religion i in a more lovely aspect than that 
in which it is often presented to the mind. He delighted to dwell rather on the 
good and the fair, than to descant on the dark and te rrible. He laboured to bring 
souls to heaven by the love of God, rather than rescue them from hell by terror of 
the devil. In short, judging by the course of his instructions, he might be pro- 
nounced a follower of Fenclon, rather than a pupil of Bossuet. Free from the 
mawkish cant of perfectibility, he had a quick eye for the worth of bnmanity, as 
well as for its degeneracy. A thorough C atholic in his belief, he was eminently a 
Christian to all men, and philosophy might seek in vain for sounder views of man’s 
destiny than those which inspired the feelings and ruled the purposes of this simple, 
affectionate, and philanthropic friar.” 


Such was the man to whom the teetotallers applied in their difficulty. He had 
made himself well known and esteemed as a most zealous friend to the poor, 
whom he befriended in numerous instances. He had established a religious 
society for visiting the sick and indigent, having enlisted in it numbers of young 
men of the middle class. The society was somewhat on the plan of those known 
now as “St. Vincent de Paul,” and was composed of lay young men, bound 
by no vows. So remarkable, however, in its nature was this society, that the 
Assistant Commissioners of Poor-law Enquiry, who visited Cork in 1834, paid 
special attention to its composition, and even one of the commissioners, since 
eminent as an educational author, went about with Father Mathew to see the 
working of the society. 
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So influential was Mr. Mathew, though but a simple friar, that he set about 
building ahandsome Catholic Church. He arranged, also, a very beautiful grave- 
yard in the style of Péré la Chaise, and by a variety of works showed his social 
utility and capacity for practical reformation. 

In the spring of 1838, there was a meeting of the old teetotallers at the Infant 
School-room, in St. Nicholas’ parish, in Cove-street, Cork. This meeting was 
attended by several of the local advocates of temperance ; and it was resolved to 
send two of the members as a deputation to Mr. Mathew, asking for his adoption 
of the views of the society. In the meanwhile William Martin, the father of 
teetotalism in Cork, spoke earnestly to Mr. Mathew. One of the deputation 
was an enthusiastic teetotaller, James M‘Kenna. He was a pensioner who had 
seen much service inthe army, and being aconstant reader of the Scriptures, 
and posséssing a Celtic imagination, with a limited education, he formed a style 
of extravagant and flowery quaintness; and when he poured forth his views 
on his darling subject of teetotalism, he sometimes produced very amusing 
effects. His name, however, deserves to be recollected by all friends to teetotalism. 
From a voluminous MS. collection of papers, left by him, we select the following 
passage as describing what actually took place when Mr. Mathew joined the 
cause of teetotalism :— 

* Father Mathew said he would consider the subject, and told the deputation 
to see him in a few days, which was attended to. The reverend gentleman, on 
the second visit, cheerfully acceded to the ardent wishes of the society, and 
requested a meeting of the friends and advocates of temperance, on the fol- 
lowing Monday evening, in the small room adjacent to the little chapel in 
Blackamoor-lane. It was on the 10th of April, 1838, this committee meeting 
was held. The Very Rev. Mr. Mathew addressing the members said, * Gentle- 
men, 1 hope you will aid and give me such information as may be necessary for 
the formation of the new Total Abstinence Society,’ and in the most emphatic 
manner said, if only one poor soul was rescued from intemperance and destruc- 
tion, it will be doing a noble act, and adding to the glory of God. On 
taking the pen into his hand he said these remarkable words: Here goes in 
the name of the Lord, and then wrote down his name—the Very Rev. Theobald 
Mathew, C.C., Cove-street, No. 1. It was proposed that the reverend gentle- 
man should accept the presidency of the society, and he was accordingly ap- 
pointed. Mr. William Martin proposed that James M‘Kenna be appointed 
secretary to the Very Rev. Mr. Mathew; which proposition was seconded by 
Father Mathew. The secretary then enrolled his name—James M‘Kenna, 
secretary, Mary-street, No. 2. 

* The first public meeting was held at seven o’clock in the evening, at the old 
school-room in Blackamoor-lane, when thirty-five new members took the pledge 
at the hands of Father Mathew. 

“ On the following day large posters were provided by James M‘Kenna, and 
were posted through the city. On these posters the Very Rev. Mr. Ma- 
thew’s name, as president of the society, was publicly announced, signed James 
M‘Kenna, secretary. For one person who gave credit to Father Mathew 
heading the society, hundreds, nay, thousands laughed, sneered, and disbelieved, 
and said it was all a falsehood and a humbug. The second and third meeting 
caused the greatest panic to the poison venders in Cork, as well as excitement 
and astonishment to others, many of whom rejoiced. Three hundred and thirty 
meinbers were enrolled at the second meeting. The old, dilapidated school- 
room was soon found inadequate and too sinall as well as dangerous to the lives of 
the people, who were flocking in thousands from all parts of the city; some to 
satisfy and convince themselves, others to laugh and smile at what they called 
the Utopian scheme of sobriety. Father Mathew applied to Mr. Conway and 
Mrs. O’Connor, the proprietors of the bazaar on Sullivan’s-quay, which spa- 
cious building was capable of containing about 4,000 persons at the time, with 
several doors for ingress and egress. This extensive square was of the utmost 
importance to the glorious cause, in which the people seemed to be animated by 
universal, excitement to become members of Father Mathew’s Total Abstinence 
Society, which before long became generally known through all the towns and vil- 
lages of Munster, Leinster, and Connaught. Mrs. O’Connor, the proprietor of 
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the bazaar, took the pledge, and all men and women in the employment followed 
the noble example of this estimable lady; hundreds every day, particularly 
after divine service on the Sabbath day, when several thousands were pledged, 
which occupied upwards of a dozen writers registering the names; 

“From the 10th of April to the 14th of June, 1838, 25,000 persons-ofatl 
denominations took the pledge from the Rev. Mr. Mathew. In the following 
month of December, being a period of five months, 131,000 were registered 
on the temperance books, making a total of 156,000 who took the pledge in 
Cork from April to December, 1838. 

*« At this time multitudes were coming to Cork from all parts of Munster to 
take the pledge—some sixty, fifty, forty, and twenty miles distant, were seen 
on the public cars from Limerick, the counties of Galway, Clare, Kerry, Wa- 
terford. 

The facts, as now stated, will account for the miracle of Irish teetotalism. 
Father Mathew, “ before he became famous,” possessed vast social influence, 
was president of the Josephian Society, was a zealous educator of poor children, 
and was a friend to peace and good will amongst all men. The drinking habits 
of the country required a reformation. This popuiar and respected friar 
adopted a principle then a novelty in Ireland. Numbers, as a matter of course, 
followed his example. He found a staff of teetotal advocates formed to his 
hand fit for use, and he attracted by his own example and influence a host of the 
working classes to take the pledge against spirituous liquors. Amongst his 
assistants were two members of the bar, Messrs. Francis Walsh, and J. F. 
Maguire, both Roman Catholics, and of popular politics—the first a gentleman 
of noted declamatory talents—the latter the owner of an important Catholic 
journal, the Cork Examiner, whose systematic support of teetotalism was of 
great consequence to the subsequent movement, and with other causes gave 
much influence to its active proprietor, who was at the last general election a for- 
midable adversary at Dungarvan to the most brilliant of the Irish Whigs. 

From the city of Cork the movement spread to the neighbouring districts, 
and soon the rustic population of the south, with their eager minds, noised it 
from one to another “ that there was virtue in Father Mathew.” Thousands 
upon thousands wished to take the pledge. And, in their ignorance, numbers of 
the lower orders believed that the pledge administered by Father Mathew had 
a secret charm! The worthy friar himself never entertained such opinions, nor 
did he in anywise administer incentives to the popular credulity. 

At first, however, there was a great deal of superstition mixed up with the 
movement. As soon as persons came from all parts of the island to take the 
pledge from Father Mathew, people began to ask themselves why did they 
select him more than any one else. A Roman Catholic writer thus accounts 
candidly for the anxiety to take the pledge from the good friar of Cork : — 


“The prestige in favour of Father Mathew arose from the fact of its being 
observed, that those who took the pledge from him were in better health than they 
had previously been. The ameliorated health was the result of the temperance, 
but the natural cause was overlooked, as is often the case; and as the human mind, 
when undisciplined, is prone to superstition, the belief in miraculous operation of 
the great temperance leader does undoubtedly appear to have spread very widely 
amongst the lower classes of the Irish community.” — Dublin Review, vol. viii. p. 470, 


When, from all parts of the country, people were seen rushing to Cork to take 
the pledge from Mr. Mathew, the wonder grew more and more every day. 
Some came by coaches and cars, others by boat, and many walked from distant 
places. Was it any wonder that extraordinary stories were told by the people 
amongst themselves? The lower classes, always credulous, eagerly believed 
many of the tales told about him, and the blind, halt, and paralytic, were brought 
before him. A romantic tale was told, how in the friary at Cork, one night, an 
old woman was by accident locked in. As the clock struck midnight the door 
of the sacristy opened, and to her horror, a priest walked out alone to the altar 
and asked three times in a ghostlike voice, “ Whether any one was there to 
afiswer mass, for if not that his soul must again go to torments!” The woman 
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told this to Father Mathew, says the fable, and the good friar. repaired next 
night and attended the ghost’s mass. Then the question came, what was the 
ghost to do for Father Mathew, and the latter begged for the power of deliver- 
ing the Irish from drunkenness. It is right again to observe, that in the most 
pointed manner Father Mathew, from the first, repeatedly disclaimed all power 
over nature, and in nowise stimulated the credulity of the people. 

When the movement had gone a certain way, it was thought advisable for 
him to go about the country, and administer the pledge in various districts. 
On the 3d of December, 1839, he was publicly invited to Limerick, and the 
excitement caused by his visit was prodigious. Crowds from the farthest part 
of Connaught came to meet the “* Apostle of Temperance,” as he was now 
called. The excitement was almost unequalled. The throng into the city was 
so great, that the gravest apprehensions were felt for the public peace, and 
the question came, how were the multitudes to be fed? Bread rose to three 
times its ordinary price ; a quart of milk sold for sixpence, and two shillings 
was paid for the humblest nightly lodging. But for the generosity of some 
leading citizens, many of the people might have perished for want of suste- 
nance. So numerous were the crowds, that several were trampled down and 
grievously injured. Many with fractured limbs were taken to the hospitals, 
and the dragoons were called out by the authorities to keep the masses in order. 
Mr. Mathew’s sister, a most amiable lady, distinguished by beauty and intel- 
lect, resided at Limerick, and her famous brother was her guest during his 
sojourn. The housewas surrounded by the dense multitude, and for hours Mr. 
Mathew stood upon the door steps, administering the pledge. His voice was 
completely gone—he was inaudible from his exertions after four days admi- 
nistering the pledge. 

It was a most striking sight to see that amiable friar, and mild spoken gen- 
tleman standing at his sister’s door, with a mass of the Celtic Irish around 
him, some of the chief persons in the city looking on with amazement at the 
curious scene, as despite of the military and the police, the throng poured in 
its eager and ardent crowds. It was those days of tuil—the preaching in 
the open air—that first injured the robust health of Father Mathew. ‘The 
scene at Limerick was acted over again and again, in other parts of the coun- 
try, tothe delight of the people, and the wonder of the empire. The feelings 
entertained by reflecting persons at this singular and most remarkable move- 
ment, were well expressed by a man whose speculative errors cannot blind us 
to his exquisite delicacy of moral appreciation, and whose erroneous views of 
theology are compensated for by his fresh and earnest sympathies with mankind, 
his bold advocacy of slave emancipation, and his right manly denunciation of the 
vices of American democracy. The high moral nature of Doctor Channing 
was profoundly touched by the spectacle of Father Mathew’s movement against 
drunkenness :— 


** At the present moment, it is singular to doubt and despair of the improve-~ 
ment of society. Providence is placing before our eyes, in broad light, the success 
of effor‘s for the amelioration of human affairs; I might refer to the change pro- 
duced among ourselves within the last few years, by the exertion of good men for 
the suppression of intemperance, the very vice which seemed the most inveterate, 
and which, more than all others, spreads poverty and crime; but this moral revo- 
Jution in our own country sinks into nothing, when compared with the amazing, 
and almost incredible work now in progress on the other side of the ocean. A few 
years ago, had we been called to name the country of all most degraded, beggared, 
and hopelessly crushed by intemperance, we should have selected Ireland. There, 
men and women, old and young, were alike swept away by what seemed the irre- 
sistible torrent. Childhood was baptised into drunkenness ; and now, in the short 
space of two or three years, this vice of ages has been almost rooted out. In the 
moral point of view, the Ireland of the past is vanished—a new Ireland has started 
into life ; five millions of her population have taken the pledge of Total Absti- 
nence; and instances of violating the pledge, are very, very rare. The great 
national anniversaries, on which the whole labouring population used to be dis- 
solyed in excesses, are now given to innocent pleasures. ‘he excise on ardent 
spirits has now been diminished nearly half a million sterling. History records no 
revolution like this, it is the erand event of the present day. Pather Mathew, the 
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leader in this moral.revolution, ranks far above the heroes and statesmen of the 
times. However, as Protestants, we may question the claims of departed saints, 
here is a living minister, if he may be judged from one work, who deserves to be 
canonized, and whose name should be en sed in the calendar, not far below apos- 
tles—and in an age in which to be sceptical as to radical changes in society, as 
to the recovery of “the mass of men from brutal ignorance, and still more brutal 
vice.” 


The movement proceeded with astonishing velocity, and excited wonder 
everywhere. England heard with surprise of the Irish abandoning their drunken 
habits, and the press upon the Continent recorded the revolution in Irish drink- 
ing as one of the wonders of the age. In opposite quarters it was viewed with 
a variety of feelings. Protestants thought that there was too much superstition 
in the movement to give it their unreserved approbation, and the ruling powers 
of the Irish Roman Catholics by no means hailed the change with enthusiasm. 
All kinds of objections were made to the promise of abstinence, and much 
learned lumber was printed about vows, and many metaphysical scruples sug- 
gested by many a priest, who might have frankly ‘said, “ Really I cannot give 
up my tumbler of punch.” The social enjoyment of a convivial party within his 
reach is one of the few pleasures which the priest has in Ireland. The institu- 
tion of celibacy deprives him of that most inestimable gift of Divine Providence, 
the exquisite and pure enjoyment of domestic happiness in a home made happy 
by a wife’s love, consecrated by the reciprocal duties, and elevated by the 
ennobling symp: ithies of the parent and the child. His education has rendered 
the company of his own brothers and s ‘isters distaste ful to him—there is scareely 
any community of tie or frequency of intercourse between the companions of 
his childhood and himself. The antagonism by which our society is divided, 
excludes him from familiar intercourse with the Protestant gentry, whom he 
has perhaps denounced at the hustings, andagainst whom he may have plotted at the 
elections. Is it to be wondered at that a priest so situated should keenly relish the 
social board—should regard it as his chief source of relaxation, and that the mo- 
ments passed in chatting about “* Old Ireland” and “ Young Ireland” should be 
some of the happiest of his existence ? Such considerations ought to be recollected 
by those Roman Catholics and teetotallers who have so severely censured the 
Irish priests for not adhering to Father Mathew’s system of driving drunkenness 
from the land. 

The objections about the amount of superstition in the movement, we will 
not discuss, as our space is limited, though the subject is inviting of comment. 
We believe that those objections had foundation rather at the commencement 
of the movement, when it was swelling from hundreds into thousands, than 
when it had progressed from tens to hundreds of thousands—from that to mil- 
lions ; and we frankly confess that we are not disposed to criticise such a move- 
ment by a severely ethical code, for surely it was a great matter to give the 
Irish popular mind a turn towards moral improvement—surely it was a great 
thing to reach that vast portion of our population who were not to be influenced 
by the quietism of worthy William Martin and his fellow-labourers, and on 
whom cold declamations about abstinence, and dull ay ppeals in favour of a nega- 
tive morality, were utterly thrown away. The precursors of Father Mathew 
had utterly failed in rousing or commanding the atte ntion of the popular classes 
in Ireland, by their economical arguments against drunkenness. They had 
failed to touch the feelings of the people ; and, in some respects, nothing could 
have been more puerile or ridiculous than the means they adopted. For ex- 
ample, they circulated such verses as these in— 


** ONE PINT A-DAY, 


* One pint a-day! Well, what of that ? 
Pray, stay aw ‘hile, and you shall hear : 
For if you save the whole amount, 

*Tis three pound sixteen shillings clear ! 

A good stuff hat this sum would buy, 

A pair of shoes, and stockings too ; 

And two good shirts to wear besides, 
Just fit for Christian or for Jew!” 
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By such merely carnal arguments, such coarse and material motives, it was 
expected to sway the feelings and imaginations of a fanciful and singularly 
genial race, like the Irish. But mere rationalism never made revolutions in 
religion or morals except for the worse. A gross and selfish utilitarianism, 
taking no account of the devil that is in man, and the fallen condition of his 
nature, can never sway the heart of a compound being, an erring spirit dwell- 
ing in weak flesh. Spiritual means, drawing forth the better aspirations of 
his fallen nature, can alone regenerate him. We would be even more fallen 
than we are already, if the dearness of sin and the cheapness of virtue were 
efficient motives to deter us from vice, or rouse our fainting hearts to the strug- 
gle with this world. 

But op this subject of the amount of misbelief (as Coleridge would say) 
which was mixed up in this Irish Temperance Revolution, we must put on re- 
cord Father Mathew's earnest and anxious disclaimer of his sanctioning super- 
stition in his movement. And we beg our reader to observe that this disclaimer 
was made, not in a hole or corner, but in the face of the country, at one of his 
most remarkable meetings in Dublin, when the attention of the whole public 
was fixed upon him. 

At his first visit to Dublin, in April, 1840, he spoke as follows :— 


‘* My dear friends, I wish to allude to a certain subject, to which I adverted on 
the first day I attended here—it is with regard to the great number of infirm and 
sick persons that are coming here to take the pledge. I mentioned before what 
brought them here. They attend to join the society in consequence of the exag- 
gerated accounts they received from those who had been drunkards, and who, to 
encourage others to become teetotallers, showed the benefit they enjoyed from being 
temperate in their habits. They state that their health which had been impaired b 
the use of intoxicating liquors, became renewed, and that their constitutions, which 
were broken down, were repaired by the practice of temperance. The first person 
I heard speak on the subject was Mr. Smith, the great teetotaller, who stated that 
persons who for years could not work, when they became teetotallers, were able to 
resume their avocations. This induces people who are suffering from various 
diseases to come to me, under the impression that I could cure them ; but it is not 
in my power to afford them relief—that is all in the hands of God. I received an 
anonymous letter on the subject, finding fault with my conduct, but I don’t mind 
those attacks, it is my wish to please and satisfy all. St. Paul said he would him- 
self be an anathema for the sake of his brethren. Some persons say, why not put them 
away ?—but I would not envy the feelings of the man that could treat these poor 
people so unkindly. Persons who are free from superstition have brought me to 
those sick persons, to gratify them: and when I went to them I did not refuse them 
my blessing. I went through no ceremony of any kind, but simply invoked a bless- 
ing on them, and it is no harm to do that to iathinn, animate or inanimate, or to 
any creature, rational or irrational. Whatever the consequences may be, though I 
do not wish to see them coming here, I will not refuse them my blessing, or, rather, 
refuse to ask God to bless them, If, for one moment, I relieve them from pain of 
mind, or despondency of heart, I care not what is said about it, for it should not 
give scandal. Several of those persons have been turned out of hospitals incurable ; 
and it is natural that when man cannot afford them aid, they tonly to heaven for 
it. Persons of strong religious belief have importuned me to give them a blessing 
and let them go away. I cannot, as I said before, bless them, but I can say, ‘God 
bless you.’ I use neither candle or holy water, nor go through any ceremony, but 
merely give them a blessing. I have seen Protestants invoking a blessing.” 


His private resources, not very large, chiefly consisting of legacies from re- 
lations, he cheerfully expended in the temperance cause. He was left a distillery 
at Castle Lake, in Tipperary, with a good deal of money. He broke it up at a 
vast loss to himself, and refused a large rent for it, when it was offered to be 
taken by parties in a distillery. He had one brother embarked in distilling ; 
one of his sisters was married to an eminent distiller ; and another brother was 
married to a lady whose family were extensively engaged in the manufacture of 
whiskey. But, regardless of the commercial injury his own friends and kindred 
must suffer from the cause of temperance—regardless of his own pecuniary 
losses, he entered on his course of exertion, and never slackened his toil. 

One circumstance in this movement of Father Mathew was very remarkable, 
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The “ Liberator” was by no means one of its most ardent admirers. A jealousy 
of all who threatened to rival his influence, was a marked feature in that gentle- 
man’s character, as his treatment of Lord Cloncurry, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, and even such mob orators as Jack Lawless and Feargus O’Connor, 
proved at various times. The moral miracle of Father Mathew distracted the 
attention of the myriad dupes who heretofore had gazed with the eyes of faith 
at the glittering bubble of Repeal, with its rainbow hues. Father Mathew was a 
rival “ Liberator” of a greater and nobler kind; and the glare of the Conciliation 
Hall system, with its mock glitter and theatrical varnish, might lose its tinsel, 
and cease to be admired. It was no wonder, therefore, that O’Connell dis- 
liked Father Mathew! To the editor of one of the Repeal organs he said, 
«* You are making far too much of Mathew!” And in various ways he quietly 
insinuated his opinions about the worthy friar. Lip praise in public he gave the 
worthy father enough of; for Joseph Surface was not a greater adept in the 
art of substituting sentiments for acts—words for deeds. He made a flaming 
speech at the meeting in Dublin, got up by Peter Purcell, for raising a testi- 
monial to Father Mathew. After the Duke of Leinster had put down his name 
for one hundred pounds, Peter Purcell also gave in his for another hundred, 
when O’Connell cried to one near him, “ What impudence Peter has! Put 
my name down for five pounds!” 

One reason also why O’Connell disliked Father Mathew was because the latter 
could never be coerced by the big agitator, or bullied by him into any course of 
which he disapproved. In early life, when without experience of the sort of 
agitators who have abused the popular confidence, Father Mathew had on one 
occasion—the solitary instance in his life—interfered at an election in Cork. 
The occasion was very excusable: it was in favour of the family of Hutchinson, 
who had done great service to the Catholics, and who had a claim on their 
friendship. Upon the understanding entered into with certain popular leaders, 
he had prevailed upon some poor voters to vote for the emancipation candidate. 
They were ousted in consequence by their landlord, but not a penny could Father 
Mathew procure from the roaring friends of “the people.” From that day 
Father Mathew determined to have nothing to do with politics, and he thought, 
upon reflection, that a clergyman should avoid that part which, of all others, 
inflames the feelings and rouses the prejudices of mankind. O'Connell could 
not dupe or drive him, and therefore the man who never was so happy as when he 
had crushed some rival influence, and made it either useless or subservient to 
his own selfish purpose, did not like Mr. Mathew. The movement for Irish 
manufacture, in which Dr. Flanagan was so active, was never let alone by the 
agitator until he had daubed it all over with the ruddle of repeal, when, of 
course, like a tainted sheep, it ceased to be regarded as wholesome by the sen- 
sible part of the community. But despite all the efforts of Father Mathew, the 
Repeal party did enormous injury to the teetotal movements, as will now be 
seen. 

When teetotalism had been adopted, it was thought advisable to supply the 
masses with some cheap and innocent amusement. Acting on that view, bands 
had been formed, temperance festivals encouraged, parties of rural enjoyment 
set going, and various amusements started for the people. Reading-rooms 
were established as a matter of course. But the year of dupes was at hand, in 
which the repeal bubble was at last blown big enough to burst. Popular ex- 
citement was created. A vast and portentous organisation was formed through 
the length and breadth of the island, and a display of physical force was made 
to cow the Duke of Wellington and to crush Sir Robert Peel! The tempe- 
rance societies, with their banners and their bands were sucked into the vortex, 
and political enthusiasm, with its shadowy visions of regeneration, and its active 
development of a spurious and sectarian nationality, seized hold of the popular 
mind under the spells of the sorcerer who evoked the phantom of repeal. A 
mortal blow was thus struck at the teetotal movement. For despite of all that 
Father Mathew could do, despite of his manly and even heroic refusal to com- 
promise the independence of the society of which he was the president, the ea- 
jolery of the agitator, and the inflammatory poetry of Young Ireland were too 
powerful for his influence. 
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But a terrible day was then at hand when with wailing hearts the people of 
this country were to experience the evils left by the false agitation which our 
present Whig viceroy has recently denounced in his letter, applying for the con- 
tinued suspension of the HabeasCorpus Act. The famine was at hand amongst 
a people who had been taught for years to hate England, and vpon whom 
every species of delusive art that a charlatan in politics could invent had 
been practised with a cruel recklessness. The scourge of God's wrath was 
upon our land. The day was coming when years of folly, of agitation fomented 
to fill this man’s purse—to satisfy that man’s paltry ambition—agitation, de- 
stroying the sense of Ireland, and revolting the sympathy of England—were to 
be avenged by the spectacle of the people whose fancies had been so falsely 
excited, and whose minds had been so cruelly misguided, lying helpless before 
the nation so insulted and abused—the slandered, reviled, and calumniated 
England! Then came the ruin of our gentry, the destruction of our peasantry, 
the agony of all ranks. The heart of the people beat no more with exultation. 
They found at last that for years they had been cajoled, that they had been fol- 
lowing an ignis fatuus, and ‘confiding i in acharlatan. They saw their country 
afflicted with the most woeful of heaven’s visitations, and they witnessed the 
most unparalleled exertions ever made by a government to save a people from 
destruction. They heard of Pope Pius the Ninth expressing with honourable 
candour his admiration of the exertions made to save the people, whose 
“ friends” could only cavil and sneer, and displ: 1y their noble energies in abus- 
ing the hands that fed the population, or in denouncing the impotent rebels 
who had spoiled the trade of agitation, and torn the masks from the faces of the 
political brawlers who bought the people at a farthing a-week, a penny a-month, 
and a shilling a-year, and sold them to the treasury for a place to this cousin, 
the promise ‘of one to another, and an impunity to themselves from the clumsy 
hands of a maladroit attorney-general. In such a day—one of sorrow and of 
shame—one to be thought of for a long time with agony to numbers—all moral 
advancement was neglected for the cause of mere physical sustentation. 

But though the teetotal movement has received a heavy check by the social 
consequences of the famine, a vast deal of good has been effected. A popular 
opinion has been raised against drunkenness ; and the fact that tens of thousands 
of Irishmen were induced to abandon spirituous liquors, is in itself a great moral 
fact in the history of our country. No one can despair of extraordinary moral 
alterations in this country who calmly reflects on the apparent hopelessness, some 
years since, of expecting a change in the national love of strong drinks. 

We honour Father Mathew as a man who has given us good grounds for not 
despairing of the social regeneration of our people. We respect him for his 
moral elevation of character, his freedom from selfishness, and his contempt for 
all vulgar ambition. We see in him aman who has done great public bene- 
fits to his own detriment. His private resources he cheerfully expended in the 
cause of temperance, and has given up his time and care to the service of his 
countrymen. Such a man, who never abused his great influence for political 
purposes, deserves to be honoured and regarded with affection as one of the 
worthies of our island. Praise he has had in abundance. Statesmen in both 
houses of parliament have acknowledged his public services, Journals of oppo- 
site parties have testified to his disinterestedness. He has won at the same time 
the respect of the rich and the affection of the poor. May his health be still 
spared by Providence to enable him to pursue his virtuous career ; and when, 
at some distant day, he will be called to receive the reward due to those who 
toil in their Maker's service, may his example allure many to follow in the foot- 
steps of Mathew the philanthropist ! 
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For learned disquisitions upon fairy 
mythology generally, the origin and 
extension of the belief in fairyism, and 
the derivation of the English word 

airy,” we must refer our readers to 
eae specially devoted to the consi- 
deration of these subjects.* Spencer 
and Shakspeare have embalmed the 
fairyology of England, and though 
the flowery vales and moonlit glades 
“under the greenwood tree,” where 
revelled of old, Puck and his merry 
elfin court, are now traversed by the 
thronged street, or smoke with the 
fiery blast furnace, it matters little to 
the antiquary;—the superstition, the 
legend, the ancient rite, the popular 
belief in 


“Faery damsels met in forest wide,” 


have been preserved; and it only re- 
mains for modern investigators to dis- 
cuss questions relative to their identity, 
or inquire what vestiges of these times 
or notions may still linger in such few 
patches of the hills and yellow plains 
of merry England as railways have 
not burst through, or among such por- 
tions of the people as mines, mills, and 
manufactories have neither demor- 
alised or divested of their ancient 
poetic feelings and traditions. 

The following learned communica- 
tion, for which we are indebted to our 
friend Mr. O’Donovan, is, perhaps, 
the best exposition of the Irish word 
for fairy, and of the ideas originally 
attached to that mysterious personage, 
which has yet appeared in print :— 


“The word sidhe literally means a 
blast of wind, but figuratively a phantom, 
a fairy. The Latin word spiritus, and 
the Greek avsuza (pneuma) are similarly 
applied, and there can be little doubt 


* See, in particular, Keightley’s ‘ 
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that these terms originally meant wind 
or breath. 

‘*The oldest authority in which the 
word sidhe occurs is Tirechan’s Anno- 
tations on the Life of St. Patrick, pre- 
served in the Book of Armagh. In this 
work the word sidhe is translated Dei 
terreni, ar gods of the earth. The 
two daughters of Laeghaire, King of 
Ireland, while they lived with their fos- 
ter-father near Rath-Croghan, in Con- 
naught, entered into conversation with 
St. Patrick about God, according to 
the notions which they had of their 
own deities. The story runs thus: St. 
Patrick, when going to Tirawley, rested 
for the night, on his way, at a fountain 
in the neighbourhood of the royal resi- 
dence of Connaught, and he and his 
companions had begun at daybreak to 
chaunt their morning service, when the 
two young princesses coming to the 
fountain at that hour to bathe, were 
surprised by the appearance of a group 
of persons, all clothed in white garments, 
and holding books in their hands. Ti- 
rechan remarks, that they took the 
strangers to be the sidhe, or gods of the 
earth; and that on their inquiring who 
the strangers were, St. Patrick availed 
himself of the opportunity thus furnished 
of instructing them in the nature of 
the true God, and of explaining to 
them the leading mysteries of the 
Christian religion. The passage in 
Tirechan runs as follows :— 

*** Deinde autem venit S. Patricius 
[eum comitibus] dd fontem qui dicitur 
Clabach in lateribus Crochan contra 
ortum solis, et sederunt juxta fontem; 
et ecce duze filiz Regis, Loigairi, Ethne 
Alba, et Fedelm Rufa, ad fontem more 
mulierum ad lavandum, mané venerunt, 
et sinodum sanctorum episcoporum cum 
Patricio juxta fontem invenerunt; et 
quocumque essent or quacumque forma, 
aut quacumque plebe, aut quacumque 
regione, non cognoverunt. Sed illos 
viros side, aut Deorum terrenorum aut 


fantasiam estimaverunt.’ 


vol. i. 


London, 1833. 
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** Colgan, in a note upon the life of 
Ethnea and Fedelmia, at |1th February, 
Acta Sanctorum, p. 56, n. b, has the fol- 
lowing note on Viri Sidhe. ‘ Est Hibernis- 
mus spiritus enim hominibus in facie 
humana apparentes vocantur Hibernicé 
Fir-Sidhe seu Fir-Sithe, i. viri de monti- 
bus vel collibus, persone namque quas 
infestant et hine rudis populus persua- 
sum habent amzniores colles domicilia 
eis esse, quia e tabbus simulant se pro- 
dire.’ 

“T find another curious reference to 
an evil‘*genius called siabhra in the 
Annals of Tighernach and of the Four 
Masters, a.p. 266, where it is stated 
that Maelgenn, a druid, incited a 
siabhra at King Cormac, son of Art, 
on account of his adoration of the true 
God. The word siabhra is stillin use 
in East Munster, and distinguished from 
Tjde05 a diminutive of Tj, a common 
fairy. The yiabpa cyte is the ma- 
levolent, malignant, ill-natured fairy 
that strikes men and cattle with his 
346 Bujnteac, or venomous dart, 
which sometimes causes a wound, from 
which blades of grass, trahneens, and 
sometimes needles, issue ! ! 

*« The lendn-sidhe is the fairy leman, 
succubus, or familiar female sprite. 
The badhbh, or bowa, in East Munster, 
is the good-natured female sprite that 
laments the deaths of old families. 
When my grandfather died in Leinster, 
in 1798, Cleena came all the way from 
Tonn Cleena, at Glandore, to lament 
him; but she has not been heard ever 
since lamenting any of our race, though 
I believe she still weeps in the moun- 
tains of Drumaleague in her own coun- 
try, where so many of the race of 
Eoghan More are dying of starvation.” 


Butto resume. Asit is believed that 
the fairies exercise an especial influence 
upon women before the ceremonial of 
churching is performed, that rite is 
anxiously required by the Irish pea- 
santry as soon as possible after the 
female’s accouchement. In addition to 
this, the old Mosaic ritual is still 
clung to by the ignorant of the west, 
many of whom believe that a woman 
is unclean until she is churched, and 
even her husband considers it danger- 
ous or unlucky to take food from her 
hands. It is considered by the vulgar 
that myriads of demons flutter round 
her, and it is even said, that if an un- 
churched female takes water from a 
river, or washes at it, the fishes will 
mark their disapprobation by quitting 
the polluted locality. 
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In certain illnesses immediately suc- 
ceeding the accouchement, and parti- 
cularly in those unhappy cases of tedi- 
ous recovery, accompanied by mental 
aberration, already alluded to at page 
557, the lower orders always attribute 
the state of the patient to fairy inter- 
ference—the real person, it is be- 
lieved, not being physically present, 
but represented by one of the good 
people, who has assumed the features 
and general appearance of the indivi- 
dual. Yet no ill must happen to the 
representative, otherwise the abducted 
nurse could not safely be recovered. 
And even if death ensues in this or in 
any other instance of fairy possession, 
there is a popular belief in some parts 
that the spirit of the rightful owner 
again takes up its abode in its earthly 
tenement, immediately preceding dis- 
solution, and therefore the fact of re- 
turning consciousness a short time 
before the soul’s departure in case of 
raving mania, or other disturbance of 
the mental faculties, is pointed to with 
confidence as establishing this particu- 
lar fact. In cases such as those re- 
ferred to above, a degraded friar is 
generally applied to, with whose avo- 
cation and mode of cure we shall have 
to deal in another chapter. 


There are ways and means by certain 
charms and mystic rites for the husband 
(if so inelined)to bring back the abducted 
wife; but for some reasons best known 
to the former, they are seldom put in 
practice, indeed so rarely, that we 
have been obliged to travel to Blarney 
for a well-authenticated instance illus- 
trative of this belief. Everybody, 
and Father Horgan himself if he 
were alive, but he isn’t—and more is 
the pity !—will swear upon the book 
there isn’t a word of lie in this— 


Betty Sullivan not only died in 
childbirth, but was washed, laid out 
and waked, and more than that, cried 
over two days and two nights, when 
her husband had a dream that she 
wasn’t dead at all, but only carried off 
by some of the good people, to nurse 
a child of Donn Firinne. The wo- 
man of the house” (that was) appeared 
to him in a dream, and told him that 
if he had still any “nature” for her, he 
might get her back by going to the 
cross-roads of Ballinatray, foreninst the 
fort of Lisnarayr, at twelve o'clock at 
night, and there performing certain in- 
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cantations, as precisely at that hour she 
was to pass by with a grand cavalcade 
of fairy ladies and gentlemen. He was 
to know her by seeing her mounted on 
a white horse at the rere of the whole 
party. First of all he was to provide 
himself with some holy water and a 
prayer-book, as well as some sprigs of 
yarrow (archillea millifolium), which 
should be cut by moonlight with a black- 
handled knife,* certain mystic words 
having been first pronounced on the 
herb. He was also to carry with him 
a rosary, and above all, to procure a 
large worm in young,t the use of 
which was a substitute to the good 
people for his wife, as it is very hard 
to bring back an ailing let alone a 
dead person from fairyland without a 
substitute. Having arrived at the 
appointed place, he was to sprinkle 
with holy water the yarrow, and also 
make a circle round him with it on the 
road, so large that the fairy proces- 
sion should pass through some part of 
it in their progress. 

Having made the circle, he was next 
to draw the figure of a cross with a 
hazel wand, commencing at the eastern 
and ending at the western point of the 
compass. He should then repeat cer- 
tain prayers with his face to the moon, 
and waiting until the cavalcade ap- 
proached, he was at once to fix his 
eye on the white horse of his wife, and 


rites, and we shall have occasion to describe its virtues by-and-by. 
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as soon as she approached to pull her 
off, if possible, without going outside 
the circle himself. If he failed in this 
she was lost to him for ever. The 
mystic rites and all the necessary cere- 
monial were performed, and Biddy 
Sullivan was restored to her people. 

The fairies, though they are so 
knowledgeable, sometimes require the 
aid and assistance of mere earthly 
practitioners, particularly in the obste- 
tric line of business. Many are the 
stories related of and by the Irish 
midwife—ay, more than ever Carle- 
ton told, for all his legendary 
lore, and graphic powers of descrip- 
tion. Don't we ourselves remember, 
as if it were but yesterday, sitting by, 
when Judy Mullowney, the luckiest 
woman in all the barony of Ballin- 
tubber, and that’s a great saying— 
used to tell, when she had a drop 
in, and was what you might call 
mogalore,s how her grandmother 
was taken off of a fine frosty night, 
by a gentleman in top boots and 
riding a grey mare, all the ways to 
Shee-More, in the county Leitrim, 
just under Fionn Mac Coul,|| to at- 
tend a beautiful lady that was “in the 
straw” there, and how she was blind- 
folded, and never seen the daylight for 
three days and three nights till she came 
home again.¢ But what is the use in 
taiking about Judy’s grandmother, 





* A black-handled knife is an indispensable instrument in performing certain 


It is employed 


in the ceremonial of Hallow-Eve, and also in the mystic ceremonies performed at 
the rising of the new moon, as well as in certain diabolic mysteries made use of to 
induce love, &c. &c. 

+ The large earth-worm known to fishermen as the caillaigh is held in great ve- 
neration, under the belief that it is a fairy woman, in that condition which worms 
wish to be who love their lords. It is therefore carefully avoided by females, parti- 
cularly in the morning before breakfast, as should it be crossed at this time, and be 
accidentally killed by them, they think they incur the risk of having their children 
fairy-stricken. This creature must not here be confounded with the caillaigh ruah, 
or barbel of our rivers and streams. . 

t At Tumon, in the county Tyrone, there is a graveyard set apart for females 
who die in childbed, and aged strangers ; it is called Relig-na-Mban, the women’s 
burying-ground. There is a tradition attached to this old cemetery, that if ary 
woman sets foot therein she will die within a twelvemonth ; consequently all the fe- 
males remain outside during the interments. In the same locality there is also a 
Killeen, or Relig-na-leinieb, or infants’ burying-ground for unbaptised children. 
(See our former article, chap. ii. p. 5€0.) In the same place there is also a Relig-: 
na-befear-gonta, or strangers’ burying-ground, literally the wounded man’s gravee 
yard. Strangers are always interred here. This ancient superstition concerning 
the separation of the dead is of great antiquity, and probably of Eastern origin. 
In all old cemeteries, the north side of the churchyard was always set apart for 
burying strangers in. This at Tumon was, no doubt, such an one, 

§ About half drunk—pretty well, 1 thank you. 

| On the top of this picturesque hill there was some years ago a rude stone effigy 
of this celebrated Irish champion. 


§ There is no Irish term for midwife but bean cobpaé,i. e., assisting woman. 
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that’s dead and gone these sixty years, 
when it’s well known what happened 
to a lady's doctor of great repute in 
more modern times by half a century 
at least. 

The following is a Roscommon tale, 
repeated of a winter’s night in the 
villages, when villages existed, from 
Slieve Bawn to Rath Croghan, and 
from that through the fertile plains of 
Boyle to the shores of Lough O'Gara. 
Some efghty years ago, when potatoes 
were plenty, and the country not so 
much broken up or intersected by im- 
passable roads leading from nowhere 
to nowhere (thanks to famine, the 
Board of Works, and the lavish but 
most injudicious and often useless dis- 
pensation of English gold), the only 
road leading from the southern to 
the northern part of the county ran 
through the fertile plains of Rath 
Croghan, famous of old for its rath, 
the head-quarters and palace of fairy 
majesty. About the period to which 
we allude, regularly-educated medical 
practitioners were as scarce as the 
roads themselves. The only one of any 
eminence in that part of the world was 
Doctor » who located himself in 
the county town, and to his other 
qualifications added that of being either 
descended from or intimately corinected 
with some of the most ancient families 
in the province. The venerable man 
who is introduced as the chief actor 
in this story, lived down even to our 
own time. We mind him well, when 
nearly eighty years of age, cantering 
along on his spanking chestnut—for 
he rode to the very last—encased in 
his voluminous, many-caped, drab 
** riding coat,” his broad-brimmed lea- 
thern hat, buckskin smalls, top-boots, 
overalls, and spatter-dashes, with a 
red culgee coming up to the middle of 
his nose. Oh! it wasa great sight to 
see that man strip in the hall of acold 
night, afore he went up to the ladies. 
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No representative of Hamlet’s grave- 
digger, from the days of Will Shak- 
speare to the present, ever threw off 
the same amount of covering, and no 
doctor ever will again, we are sure; 
where would they get it, the crathurs, 
them that’s living on the out-door 
relief of five shillings a-day, without 
either meat or drink ? 

One fine evening in August a ser- 
vant, splendidly dressed in the rich 
livery of a noble family residing some 
twenty miles distant—his fine black 
horse panting and teaming as if he 
had swam through the Suck, arrived 
at the practitioner’s door. On alight- 
ing he presented a letter to the doctor, 
requesting his immediate attendance 
upon Lady » who had become 
suddenly and dangerously ill. The 
doctor’s man was not long in sad- 
dling his horse, and off they started, 
at a dashing pace, the servant leading 
the way across the plains of Rath 
Croghan, where there wasn’t a house 
to be seen for miles and miles around 
on the monotonous undulating surface 
they traversed; nothing but the long- 
horned bullocks or four-year-old we- 
thers of the Balfes, and Farrels, and 
Taaffes, fattening for the fair of Balli- 
nasloe. After a couple of hours’ hard 
riding, the servant who conducted the 
doctor was, to his apparent annoy- 
ance, suddenly stopped at the entrance 
of an avenue leading through a beauti- 
ful park, in which the dim outline of 
a noble castellated mansion could be 
seen through the now fast falling 
twilight. 

A gentleman here presented himself 
at the gate, handsomely dressed in the 
style of the day, with a cut velvet coat, 
a powdered wig, snow-white ruffles to 
his shirt, and silver buckles in his 
shoes and breeches. He requested 
with great earnestness the physician to 
ride down to the house for a minute,* 
to see a lady who very much required 





The following Munster legend has been afforded us by Mr. Windele, of Cork, to 
whom we owe many obligations: ‘* A woman was called on one night to act as an ac- 
coucheur. She was carried to Rathmore, and was told by her guide to take neither 
money nor victuals from those to whom she was going, but to ask three requests, and 


they would be granted to her. 


After her professional services were over, she de- 


clined the offer of money, meat, and drink, but demanded the three following gifts 
for her offspring and posterity ; proficiency in angling, inlearning, and in gambling— 
which seem to have been granted, for to this day her descendants are famous in these 
qualifications ; but they bear the reputation of being fair players.” See also “‘ The 
Irish Midwife,” in Carleton’s ‘“‘ Traits and Stories of the.Irish Peasantry.” 

* Riding down “ for a minute,” or doing anything for a minute, in Ireland, was 


my no means expressive of so short a portion of time. 
h 


Minutes counted as nothing 


e railways first began to make us punctual and to know the real value of time. 
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his professional services. The servant 
expostulated, and urged the necessity 
of the doctor’s not making any delay ; 
but all to no purpose—the gentleman 
took the doctor’s horse by the reins 
and led him up to the hall-door, where 
a groom took charge of the animal, 
and the physician and his companion 
entered the house together. They 
passed through a spacious hall, flanked 
by at least a dozen servants on either 
side, in gold lace liveries, to a noble 
saloon, and after traversing several 
winding passages, the physician was 
introduced into the apartment of a 
lady, at whose bedside his conductor 
retired. This lady had a black veil 
thrown over her which entirely con- 
cealed her face, and she never spoke a 
word; but after the doctor had at- 
tended to her wants, she pointed to a 
bell, which he rang, when the gentle- 
man again appeared, and having heard 
a favourable account of the patient's 
progress, presented him with forty 
yellow guineas. Those were the times 
for the doctors! It’s not all as one as— 
but no matter, the physician returned 
through the saloon by which he entered. 
The owner of the mansion expressed 
many thanks for his attention, and 
praised his professional skill, inviting 
him at the same time into the ban- 
queting-room, to take some refresh- 
ment after his long ride. The doctor 
after some faint excuse consented, and 
was then introduced into a splendid suit 
of apartments, filled with most fashion- 
able company, some divided into par- 
ties, who played at cribbage, five-and- 
twenty, and Pope Joan, and others 
dancing. * Och, ’tis there,” says Darby, 
when relating this tale, *‘ was the music 
that would rise the heart of a Presby- 
terian, and the dancing that flogged 
the world; some of them timing it 
mighty easy in a thing they called a mi- 
nuet, all made up of bows, and scrapes, 
and curtsies, and walking backwards 
and forwards sideways across the flure ; 
others futting a reel, and the full up ofa 
fair of people, all of real quality, cutting 
jigs and hornpipes, and moving about 
in country dances through other 
to no end. There were pipers and 
fiddlers till you’d get black in the face 
counting them; and as the doctor 
passed through them, they struck up 
his favourite tunes. ‘ Now, Jemmy, 
your sowl to glory,’ the fiddler ‘id cry 
to the piper, ‘ bellows us up the best 
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in your bag for the heart's blood of 
O'Farrell; rattle us out “ Planxty 
Connor,” or “ Shawn Bue,” “ The 
hare in the corn,” or “ Thierna 
Mayo,” for he’s come of the ould sort.’ 
While the piper, as he fingered the 
drones, and gathered his bag under 
the power of his elbow, would turn to 
the fiddler and challenge him for 
* Drive the geese to the bog,’ ‘ The 
hen’s march,’ § Tatter Jack Walsh,’ 
‘ The frost is all over,’ and other 
Connaught airs.” 

Among the musicians the doctor 
thought he recognised some old ac- 
quaintances that he remembered in 
the backs of the tents, and by the 
custom gaps of Ballinafad ; but before 
he could speak to any of them, the 
gentleman with the velvet coat hur. 
ried him off to the supper-room, 
“where there was fish, fowl, and 
flesh beyant the counting. Troth it 
would take the sight of your eyes to 
see all the ateing and drinking that 
was there ; roast and boiled ; hot and 
cold ; first and second courses, and 
removes ; lashings and lavings ; laun- 
awaulia ; no stint, but the best of 
everything—not to spake of the malt, 
and wine, and spirits, that was to the 
fore.” 

** Won't you take something,” says 
the gentleman ; “ if you don’t eat itself, 
won't you tastea glass of scaltheen, just 
to keep the cowld out of your bones as 
you're going home ?” « No, thank you,” 
says the doctor, “I’m by no means 
druthy ;” for when in the act of sit- 
ting on a sofa beside a beautiful young 
lady, with a skin like alyblaster, he 
felt something press his foot, and at 
the same time she whispered in his 
ear, “As an old friend I tell you, 
neither ate nor drink while you are 
where you are.” 

He was urgently .pressed by many 
of the company, and his host in par- 
ticular, to partake of some of the deli- 
cacies by which he was surrounded, 
but these he altogether declined, so 
they left him to himself; and after 
some time—while he was in conversa- 
tion with the young lady—he found 
his eyelids grow very heavy, and from 
thenceforward he had no recollec- 
tion of what occurred until he was 
roughly shaken by the shoulder, a 
voice at the same exclaiming, “ The 
top of the morning to your honour.” 
Cold, stiff, and lost in amazement, the 
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physician raised himself up a little, 
and asked where he was. ‘ Faix, 
your honour, I don’t know, if you are 
not lying on ould Father Maurice’s 
tombstone, in the churchyard of 
Eastersnow, and, by my sowkins, a 
hard bed and a cowld boulster you 
had of it.” 

The doctor inquired of the man— 
who was the neighbouring pound- 
keeper—if he had seen his horse. 
« Faith an’ that Ihave. I found him 
in the pound, and that’s what brought 
me to look for your honour, for bad 
scran to me if ever I saw a mortal 
thing get into it afore, sarra as much 
as an eel itself, and the gate locked, 
and the key in my pocket. But myself 
believes the good people (God protect 
me and mine from harm) hada hand 
in your honour.” 

The doctor said nothing ; but after 
giving a gratuity to the pound-keeper, 
mounted and rode away, comforting 
himself for being almost benumbed 
with cold, and running the chance of 
getting the gout or the rheumatism, 
by feeling for the yellow boys in his 
pocket ; but to add to his astonish- 
ment, he found in their stead only a 
few pookaun berraghs.* 

For description sake, the subject of 
popular medicine might be divided into 
the administration of medicinal sub- 
stances—generally herbs—for we do not 
find that minerals enter into the compo- 
sition of any of our popular prescrip- 
tions, although animal substances do, 
and are often had recourse to in a very 
revolting manner ;—the performance 
of certain operations with or without 
ceremonies, prayers, or incantations— 
resort to sacred shrines, ancient ruins, 
and blessed wells, in which case faith 
is the moving power—working on 
the imagination, by means of a charm— 
or the invocation and communion with 
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certain unknown or_ invisible beings, 
particularly the fairies ; and, finally, 
the mixture of supernatural influence 
with ordinary remedial means. The 
fourth and last division may be consi- 
dered under the head of fairy cures, 
which this chapter is intended to illus- 
trate. 

It is well known that there are cer- 
tain maladies which are believed to be 
caused by supernatural agency; and 
the most remarkable of these, besides 
those already specified, are swoons, 
apoplexy, or any sudden deprivation 
of the senses; hysterics, and that 
peculiar state denominated catalepsy, 
as well as epilepsy, insanity, and para- 
lysis ; and, also, whenever raving or 
incoherence occurs in the progress of 
other diseases, as, for example, in fever. 
In these cases the peasantry formerly 
made it a rule never to call in the 
doctor in the first instance ‘ for fear 
he’d bleed them ;” and so far as the rea- 
son was concerned, it was often a judi- 
cious one ; but these instances of fairy- 
stricken are not now so generally be- 
lieved, nor treated as such, as those in 
which young children become affected 
with asort of wasting, denominated 
by medical men marasmus. Such 
cases assume an appearance of senility 
and decrepitude, which, it is said, the 
fairies in their natural state possess. 
The body and limbs become wasted to 
a degree ; the abdomen becomes pro- 
minent ; the head is apparently larger 
than natural ; the features get shrivel- 
led, and greatly resemble those of ex- 
treme old age, the eyes being sunken, 
and the mouth and nose pinched, as if 
from hunger ; the voice is hoarse and 
raucous, and at times squeeling ; and 
the skin in many parts of the body 
becomes covered with long whitish 
hairs,+ giving altogether a most su- 
pernatural aspect to the child. Atthe 


+ Otherwise Bolcaun-Beéakys, fuz balls, fairy stools, or dried fungi. 
t This hirsute condition is often an accompaniment of famine: and we have seen 
it produced in a few weeks by deterioration in the quality or deficiency in the 


quality or quantity of food. 


It would be unsuited to the pages of a 


non-professional periodical to give a medical description of those diseases, the 
superstitious practices resorted to for the cure of which it is our intention to illus- 
trate. . Professional men—particularly Irish country practitioners—are very con- 
versant with the disease we have described above, which is denominated in the 
Gaelic cnai, or cnaoidh—a wasting or decay. According to the late Irish census—to 
the medical memoir of which we refer our readers— (see pages xxxiiand xxxiii) 123,828 
deaths are said to have taken place from this disease alone during the ten years 


preceding 1841. 


In a note to the description of this disease, it is stated—** An in- 


quiry into the sources of Irish ‘cures’ and ‘charms’ would throw much light 


the topographer and the historian.” 


upon many topics of antiquity, and elicit such legendery lore as would assist both 
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same time, the mental faculties often 
appear to be precociously developed, 
and the appetite is in some cases most 
voracious. 

In such a state of things, nothing 
will persuade the peasant mother that 
this is her own child. She believes it to 
be “ fairy-stricken,” or, as it is called 
in the west, skitthaun (touched), or in 
English, “ backgone;"’ and she is per- 
suaded that her own pausteen* is with 
the good people, dancing to the music 
of fairy pipes in one of the neighbour- 
ing raths, and that the imp which occu- 
pies its place is no offspring of hers. In 
the north, the word “ elfshot,” though 
generally applied to cattle, is some- 
times used to define this state. Buailte, 
or, simply, * struck,” is also employed 
to express the same idea, as well as the 
more ancient and mythological term 
gunta,t which is used principally in the 
south. The term sliastaire is applied 
to elfshot children in the south when 
they grow tall and meagre. 

Under the impression of this fairy 
influence, cures, charms, and incanta- 
tions—some of rather a potent char- 
acter —are generally resorted to, 
either for the purpose of affording 
relief to the sufferer, or of putting to 
the test the supposed supernatural 
possession ; and more than one in- 
stance of death accruing therefrom has 
come within the cognizance of the 
writer. Of these tests—the employ- 
ment of the lussmore, or fairy fin- 
ger (the foxglove or digitalis)—is 
one of the most frequent; and its 
baneful effects are well illustrated by 
the following incident, which occurred 
in the west of Ireland some twelve or 
fourteen years ago. 

A child labouring under the affec- 
tion just described had been missed 
from the neighbourhood for some 
time ; and one day upon our meeting 
the mother and asking for “the back- 
gone,” the following conversation took 
place :—* Troth, plase your honor, 
I’m proud to say he’s off, and may all 
the bad luck go with him.” 

‘*Why ; has he died ?” 
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«* No, in troth, sarra die; the likes 
of them never dies; but he’s gone, 
anyhow, the thievin’ villain. There 
he was in the corner, aitin’ and drinkin’ 
every individual pin’sworth we gave 
him, talking into himself, and as cute 
asa leprechaun. At, last I thought 
to myself it wasn’t lucky to have him 
in the house at all. More betoken, 
the neighbours and everybody wor 
beginnin’ to say he wasn’t right, whin 
they used to come in and see him 
lookin’ so wise, and hear him screechin’ 
for all the world like a young scaul- 
thaun ;t and he'd ate the world itself. 
Sure Catbreena na Montha tould me 
to hould him over the fire on the 
griddle, but my heart failed me when 
he began to bawl. So one fine windy 
day goin’ on Shuraft, I stript him to 
his pelt, and left him sittin’ on the 
boraun,§ and when there was a furl- 
wind in the garden, and that I knew 
the gentry were on the move, I opened 
the two doors, and then I stood on 
the thrashald, and held him out upon 
the shovel to them, but sarrah bit the 
worse nor the better he was of it 
when I put him back in the cradle, only 
he kept onaitin’ the more, and watchin’ 
and listinin’ to everything we said. 

«* At long run, when I was fairly bet 
up|| with keepin’ him, and afeerd to 
kill him outright least any misfortune 
might happen to the rael wan, I went 
to the churchyard of Kilkeeven ar’ 
by the Suck, one fine starlight night, 
and pulled an apronful of the Zusmore, 
and when I came home, I put down a 
rousin’ fire of stone turf, and I boiled 
a potful of the herib till the juice was 
as strong as would float an egg—and he 
watchin’meall the while. ‘My lad,’ says I, 
*I won't be keepin’ you any longer ; sar- 
rah house-room you'll get here for the 
future ;’ so, avourneen, I repeated the 
prayer that Cathaleen taught me, over 
the pot, and then I pops him into it, hot 
and warm, to the neck, till you’d think 
it would scald a pig, but it only made 
him screech the more; and then, as that 
was no use, J opened his mouth, and 
poured a cup-full of it down his throat.” 


* Pausteen—A little child. Neenaun and gaurlugh, a baby, or infant. 

+ Gunta, from guin: a mortal but a bloodless wound, 

t Scaulthaun, an unfledged crow, or any youngbird. From the ravenous appe- 
tite and peculiar cry of these creatures, the simile is very apt. : ‘ 

§ Boraun, a sheepskin or goatskin stretchd like a tamborine over a sieve-rim. 

| Beaten, or “bet,” is a very expressive term, used by the lower orders, to 


indicate being ‘‘ done up.” 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO. CXCVIII. 
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Here she stopt, giving us a knowing 
expressive wink, which the imagina- 
tion of one conversant with Irish su- 
perstitions could easily interpret; but 
as we were anxious to draw her on to 
the catastrophe, for the benefit of a 
Saxon friend who was present, we ap- 
peared not to understand the hint, and 
asked whether the “cure” was ef- 
fectual? ‘ Effecthul! is it ?—Och, 
nee hinnann shin* it was; for before 
half-an-hour about, he died dancing! 
and then when I washed him and laid 
him out, there was the corpse of my 
own purty child left in the place of the 
shanleigh ;¢ only it was a little thinner 
than when they first took him from me.” 

The fairy finger, or purple digi- 
talis, is one of the most showy of our 
Irish indigenous plants, and possesses 
most powerful sedative properties. In 
the Gaelic it is called the Luss more, or 
the great herb, and sometimes Sjaddi 
Tléjbe, i.e., the fairy herb of the 
mountain. It is used by the herb- 
doctors for a variety of cures be- 
sides that specified above. 

There was a woman lived at one side 
of Ballinagar, the mother of a large 
family of boys and girls, the eldest of 
whom was settled and well to do in 
the world, so that Nancy Keeffe was 
no chicken at the time to which our 
tale refers. Well, to the wonder of 
all the neighbours, she became “ that 
way” again, and in course of time 

resented her husband, Tom Com- 
battlet with a fine man-child, two 
inches longer and two pounds heavier 
than. any infant the midwife or the 
gossips ever saw before. It thrived to 
about the end of the third year, at 
which time the parents thought it be- 
Cathe “* weeshie.”§ However, it conti- 
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nued to eat, drink, and sleep like 
other children, but it became at last 
very old-fashioned, and talked quite 
different from children of its time of 
life. This state of things continued 
up to the eighth year, when, one fine 
Sunday morning, all the family went to 
mass except the servant girl, who was 
left to mind the little boy. She had 
occasion to leave the house for a short 
time, and on approaching it again. 
she was startled to hear the sound of 
bagpipes, playing up very lively music, 
She entered the house, expecting to 
meet Tom, the itinerant piper, but to 
her utmost astonishment, she found 
the little shrivelled gentleman in the 
boss (straw chair), harnessed with a 
beautiful set of pipes. She was in the 
act of running out of the house, when 
the “chap” called her back, and told 
her not to be at all surprised at what 
she saw, and that if she promised to 
say nothing about it, he would play 
her ** Moddia-na- Blondie ;”|| ** The Hu- 
mours of Glinn,” and other favourite 
airs, and that his playing at that mo- 
ment was caused by the birth of his 
third child the night before. « Thun- 
der an ouns,” says the girl, “ what’s 
this for, and I lying and rising in the 
one house with you this twelvemonth !” 
She ran out, and did not venture to 
return until the entire family came 
home; when she told what had oc- 
curred. They all entered the house 
together, but the boss was empty. 
After a diligent search, however, the 
sheogue was found behind a meal stan,§ 
stiff dead, cowld, and as black as the 
sole of your shoe, with a cupogue 
(dock leaf) under his oxter, and a 


Jfeoraun** in his hand, the remains of 


the bag and chanter ! 


* It is not all as one—i. e., as a doctor’s curse. + A very old man. 

t In the west, and indeed in most of the country parts of Ireland, the married 
wothan always retains her maiden name. We have seen some ludicrous scenes of 
legal perplexity at assizes and quarter sessions, arising out of this practice. 

§ Weeshie, wee or weeney—One of those northern expressions which have crept 
into Connaught on the way farther. 

|| This is a very old and favourite air in Connaught; it is properly Maide na bplann- 
daidhe, the planting stick ; or Gairdin na bplanndaidhe, the garden of the plants ; and 
we remember, when we were quite a child, an old beggarwoman singing and dancing 
to this tune, in a sort of pantomimic movement, representing the planting, manur- 
ing, moulding, weeding, digging, and pitting of the potato. It bore a strange resem- 
blance to the Greek Romaic dance, representing the making of wine. We lately 
procured the tune from a piper on his way to the workhouse. 

¢ A barrel, with a cover to it, is called a stan or stand. 

** The Phoraun, Foordn or tiraun is not the spindle-tree, as some of the diction- 
aries define it, but the Sphindgylium, or great cow parsnip with which the children 
in the country make popguns and squirts, as well as feedoges, or whistles and fifes. 
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“From thence, a fairy thee unwilling reft, 

There, as thou sleep’st in tender swaddling band, 
And her base elfin brood then for thee left. 

Such, men do changelings call,so changed by fairy 

theft.” 

Mr. Croker’s story of the Brewery 
of Eggshells, is a gr raphic illustration 
of this belief, which is common to 
most of the northern parts of Europe ; 
but in the British isles is now chiefly 
confined to Ireland, Scotland, and the 
Isle of Man.* 

To preserve the new-born child 
from fairy influeuce, the Northern wife 
sews up a knitting-needle, a horseshoe 
nail, and a darning-needle, as well as 
a bit of its father’s coat, in its dress; 
and whenever she leaves the house, 
she places the tongs across the cradle, 
and puts a quenched coal in the child’s 
bib. It is considered unlucky for one 
woman to hand a child to another the 
first time it leaves the house. From 
the observance of this very ancient 
custom, arose one of the chief points 


of evidence in the celebrated case of 


supposititious children (Keon v. Keon), 
that caused so much noise in Con- 
naught some years ago. 

Although the fairy gentry have never 
been accused of road-jobbing, yet are 
they exceedingly tenacious of the rights 
androyalties connected with their high- 
ways ‘and by-ways, so that they fre- 
quently inflict those who venture, even 
unwittingly, to obstruct their paths, 
with the severest penalties ; and often 
no less a forfeit than death 
has been inflicted for so grave an 
offence. The executive of fairy ma- 
jesty is not content with a single vic- 
tim in such instances; the law is al- 
lowed to take its full course until the 
crime has been not only atoned for, but 
the obstruction removed. Thus, when 
several of a family have, either owing 
to hereditary taint, the unhealthiness 
of the situation, or other circum- 
stances, been carried off in succession 
by consumption, or some such linger- 
ing complaint, it is attributed to the 
fact of the housein which they died hav- 
ing been unluckily built upon the fairy 
path. This is generally discovered by 
means of a “ tr avelling woman,’ a sort 
of schuler, half mendicant, half quack, 


* See Train’s 


** Account of the 
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generally a stout, strapping, ““ black- 
avized,” hard-featured, middle-aged 
woman, “out of the North:” as, in 
both Connaught and Munster, the 
knowledge and power of a north coun- 
try-woman is deemed more efficacious 
than that of all others put together ; 
for sure all the witchcraft and magic 
comes out of the bottom of the black 
north. The remedy is obvious and 
indispensable. To appease the offended 
sylvan deities, and avert further mis- 
chief, the house must be removed, no 
matter at what cost, or how incon- 
venient, once the fairy-woman has pro- 
nounced its doom. To our own know- 
ledge, and that of several of our 
friends, the cabin has, under such 
circumstances, been pulled down, and 
either built on the other side of the 
road, or a few yards to the right or 
left of its original locality. Let the 
following Joyce Country tale illustrate 
this peculiar superstition, as well as 
afforda good specimen of the mourning 
of an Irish peasant mother, given, as 
it generally is, partly in English and 
partly in Irish, with all the pathos and 
soul-stirring energy which those who 
have ever heard it know that it fully 
possesses od 

« Oh, wirra strue, wirra strue—dee- 
lish deelish, gad-de-shin, what’s this for. 
Amn’t I the unlucky and misfortunate 
woman this day, to be sitting here 
under the foot of Ben Levee, and the 
last of my four fine boys under the 
cowld clay in Inch-an- Goill.t Och, 
och! I'll never be the same again. 
O Thierna, can it be that the full four 
of ye are laid weak and low this night. 
Oh, wirra, wirra, my four fine boys, 
ye that were the joy of my heart, my 
four children!" were the passionate 
expressions—uttered in a low, whining 
tone—of Honor Donnelly, as she 
rocked herself backwards and for- 
wards on a creepy stool beside the de- 
caying embers of a neglected fire, on 
the evening of the day of her last 
son’s funer al. 

“Och, Cormac darling, you that 

war the pride of my sowl. Ochone, 
ochone, gadhow, gadhow, dhow, oh!— 
(for ever, for ever, ever). 


* Waldron’s 


Description of the 


Manx Customs »” ‘“*Sir Walter Scott’s Ministrelsy of the Scottish Border,” and 
Ellis’s edition of ** Brand’s Popular Anti iquitie wg 


+ Inch-an-Goill, an island in Lough Corrib, celebrated for its burial-place, and 


ancient inse riptions. 
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“Oh, musha, go voria Dia orm, 
astore you were, that I'll never see you 
again, my fair-haired laneuh. 

“ Mo chuid don Theel hu, tis you 
that were the patha—gra machree, my 
own heart's blood; the sight of my eyes 
is gone with you. Och, the worms 
picked your heart—they did—ohone, 
ohone. 

* Oh, wo, wo, wo! O Thierna, 
Thierna, what shall I do—what shall 
Ido. «Am I alive at all, at all. Ar- 
rah, neighbours achree, don’t ye pity 
me—don't ye pity me. Did ye ever 
before see the likes—did ye ever see 
before such a creach maidne as this. 

* One by one they were taken from 
me, my four beautiful boys, and Cor- 
mac Beg, the last of them. O Thierna, 
’tis little I thought I'd live to see this. 
Och, gurm hu, gurm agus cosgim mi 
hu, the Lord be with you this night, 
and send ye allto glory. Ithought ye 
would be crying over me, and rowing 
my ould body off to the blessed island. 

* Och, cushla machree, Paddy, dar- 
lin’, wer’n't you the flower of the flock, 
with your two blew eyes as bright as 
the stream that’s dancing over the fall 
of the As Rua. Arrah, Paddy avour- 
neen, heavy is your sleep, that you are 
not comin’ home to me. Do you pity 
your mother to-night—me, that gave 
you the suck five quarters, and that 
rocked you in your cradle for many’s 
the long night—why don’t you speak 
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‘ Arrah, Jemmy, sthore machree, 
why did you leave me. Och, gad @ 
shin, what’s this for. Why did you 
go from me, and leave me here with- 
out one tohelp me. ’Tis you that com- 
forted me when the rest would be 
playing out in the moneen. Sure you'd 
come to lay your little head in my lap, 
and tell me stories to keep off the 
lonely. Ochone, gadhow, dow ! ochone, 
ochone, oh! 

“ Orrah wirrah wirrah—what’s this 
for, Michauleen, Michauleen, ma run 
cree, what are you doing? isn’t the 
strings of my heart houlding you, and 
why don’t you come back to me, run 
gil, with your cheeks like the roses, 
and your hair aequal to the flax itself. 
Och! mavrone! Sure the cows and 
the goats do be lookin’ for you, to 
drive them home in the evenings. 

‘* Och, my darlings, and are ye all 
gone, ochone—who'll buy me the coat, 
and the ribbon, or bring me home the 
tabaccy from the market? Och, 
who'll take care of me when I’m ould, 
and carry my four bones over the 
blue waters? Oh! Thierna, ochone, 
ochune, ochone, gadhow, gadhow, dhow, 
oh!" 

The slanting beams of the western 
sun fell through the open door upon 
the cold hearth by which she sat ; the 
wheel and the rock lay with the 
household furniture neglected and 
unused, and silence and desolation ap- 


tome? Ochone, ochone, ochone, oh! peared to reign around, as well as 


* The foregoing keen, or Irish lamentation, is not a mere library composition ; 
it is the absolute thought and expression of the keeners in the west of Ireland, and 
principally written from memory of what the writer has often heard at wakes, and re- 
— over graves. It is not the wild Irish cry sung at a funeral, but the emphatic 

ament of real grief vented over the corpse, or by the mourning relative kneeling 
at the grave, or, as in the instance above, chaunted by the weeping mother at her 
own fireside. Abrupt and irregular as all outpourings of the heart in such cases 
must be, no matter what the language, it always wants the smoothness of a studied 
composition; yet there is a harmony pervading it. Many of the Irish expressions in- 
troduced are purely western, and some of them very local. Several of them are 
but exclamations of grief, and do not possess any definite meaning, that could be 
translated into English at least. The Wirra Strue, or Is truagh, is an expression of 
intense pity, and forms, with the ochone, the burden of most of our laments. 
Each of these epithets and expressions, and those others, such as Deelish, 
**dearest,” or Gadhow, “for ever,” are repeated several times in succession; and 
the latter term in particular may be recognised among the western laments as the 
beginning and ending of several of the stanzas, for in reality they are a sort of 
metrical extemporary elegy. It is a most touching expression, implying the ever- 
lasting loss the person has sustained, thus poured forth—for ever! for ever! ever, 
ever, oh! Gad de shin—what is this, or why is this. O Thierna (O Lord) is 
nearly always expressed in Irish. Go vora Dia yom—God help me. Machuid don 
theel hu—‘*my only worldly treasure,” is a term of both endearment and respect 
very common in Roscommon and Mayo. Gra Machree—love of my heart—is, from 
the beautiful air of that name, already well known to most of our readers. Laneuh 
is child ; and asthore is an Anglo-Irish expression long in use. Patha means simply 
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within the mourning mother’s heart. 
The doorway darkened, and, as a tall 
female figure passed within it, the 
usual salutation, ** God save all here,” 
would not have arrested the keener’s 
attention, but that it was pronounced 
with rather a strange accent for the 
neighbourhood of Connemara. 

When Honor Donnelly turned to 
see the speaker, she perceived a tra- 
velling woman, such as we have al- 
ready described, and differing slightly 
in her costume from that of the 
western country, by wearing an old 
tattered grey cloak, and on her head 
the relics of a black beaver bonnet, 
so battered in by rain and storm, that 
its pook fell down like a shade, below 
her nose. Honor said nothing, but gave 
vent to another wild ochone, ochone. 

* You're in trouble, honest woman, 
and small blame to you after what you 
have suffered,” said the traveller, 
“after the loss of your four children.” 

« True for you, true for you; every 
one knows their own know, and I 
know my own know: ochone, sure I’m 
left desolate with nobody in the wide 
world, but the man of the house and 
the colleen beg, to look after me, and 
maybe I'd lose them same afore long, 
if the Lord isn’t good to me, @ van 
Ultach.” 

*’Pon my conscience, and you're 
not far wrong neither,” said the tra- 
veller, as she cleared her pipe, and 
gave rather a knowing look at the 
distracted mother. 

“© Why, then, ahager,” said Honor, 
whose curiosity and superstition were 
now fully awakened, “if I might make 
bould, may be you'd be after telling us 
if you know anything about them that’s 
gone—ochone ; o-honey, oh !” 

“Troth, then, may be I could do 
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that same. Didn’t you lose your four 
fine gossoons, one after the other? 
Didn’t they melt away from your sight 
like snow off the side of a mountain ? 
and what do you think they died of?” 

At this interrogatory the mother’s 
grief again gushed forth, and she 
recounted the virtues and beauties of 
her lost ones in the full aching of her 
heart. ‘ What did they die of ? Och, 
avourneen, the decay! the decay! 
what my mother afore me died of, and 
more was the pity, for tis she was the 
laughy* woman, though ’tis myself 
that says it. Sure the worms picked 
their hearts, and they wasted ever, 
ever, till they were taken from me, 
and I am left alone. Oh, wirra wirra.” 

“’Tis truth you're speaking, Mrs. 
Donnelly, they were taken from you ; 
but did ye try never a cure ?” 

“ Cure! Och—goday am cure. ’Tis 
many’s the cure I tried for one and all 
of them. Wasn’t I at the Dishpinsary 
wid the doctor ; ducteur sallagh. 
What good is he, only blesthering and 
givin’ a dose of salts to everybody, and 
the master paying him two pound tin 
a-year for looking after all the tenants 
on the ’state. I was then, and the 
last time I was there, for Paddeny 
bought ;+ he told me to put a warm- 
ing plaaster on his shust [chest], and 
to leave it on till it fell off. Sarrah 
shust we had in the house, but I stuck 
it on the lid of the box, and it’s there 
to this blessed hour, and not a good 
it did him, any more than the ass’s 
shoe that’s nelt upon the thrashald. 
Cure !—didn’t I carry Michauleen, a 
rue, on my back to the pattern of Bal, 
and performed for him, and washed 
him in the blessed well, in the lough of 
St. Kieraun ; and wasn’t I on my two 
bare, bended knees all the way up the 


a pet. Woo, wo is merely an exclamation of intense sorrow; but the Creach 
maidne, ‘a morning’s desolation,” has a farfetched, but not the less significant 
meaning, referring to the ancient plundering and ccnsequent desolation seen in the 
locality on the break of day. Frequently the term for grief or endearmant is ex- 
pressed first in Irish and then in English as ma run gil—my white secret-—what 
are you doing; and if the mourner speaks English fluently, both languages are 
very commonly mixed up and run into one another, as we have shewn in the text, 


the more passionate thoughts being expressed in the original language. Gurim 
agus costym mich hu is another term of excessive endearment, meaning love, praise, 
and the invocation of blessing, very common in the west. Awourneen, or avourneen 
—my dear. Moneen—a low, damp, boggy ground. Mavrone—my sorrow. 

We have spelled the Irish terms introduced above chiefly by the sound, but at 
the same time as much as possible according to the true orthography. In the 
Irish cry, or keene, used at funerals in Connaught, the tune is generally raised 
with Oh, ilow, ilow, low. 


* Laaghy (l44a¢), Pleasant, agreeable, civil. + Poor little Patrick, 
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reek in honour of a vow I made for 
the little girl, and never broke my fast 
till I came home again. Sure, when 
Jimminy had the felloon, didn’t I bring 
him all the ways to Cong, to the Abbot, 
till he was touched with the blessed 
rag;* and didn’t they all wear the 
scapular, and the gospels round their 
necks, till the day of their death. I 
went to my duty late and early, and 
said seven paters, seven aves, and a 
creed,} every Wednesday and Friday, 
in hopes that the Lord would be good 
to me, and look down upon my deso- 
late condition. Cures! Och, och ; 
wirra, wirra. Where's the use in talk- 
ing ; didn’t I go to the fairy-man that’s 
over in the Partrey Mountains, and 
bring home a bottle from him for Cor- 
maceen; and never spoke to man or 
mortal while I was going and coming 
Ochone, my darling; the angels be 
with you this night. Hadn't we a 
**knowledgeable woman” here in the 
house for a quarter, boiling herbs, and 
giving it tothem to drink. Ochone ; 
"tis the many, and a many’s the cure 
we got, but all to no purpose. They 
war to go, and what is to be must be— 
the Lord be with them. Och! mida- 
musha, cures !” 

How long she might have recited 
the variouscures and charms employed, 
it would be difficult to say, when the 
traveller interrupted her with, “ Oh, 
then, did nobody ever tell you the real 
rason of their going. Little business 
you had looking for cures, and going 
to the doctors, when the ground you're 
standing on isn’t right. Isn't the 
house you're living in built on the 
track of the good people, and how 
could ye expect luck nor grace after 
crossing them the way ye've done. 
Take my advice, Honor Donnelly, and 
change the house you're living in out 
of this, and I'll go bail you’ll lose no 
more of your children. Didn’t you 
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ever hear tell of the man in Innis 
Turk, that built a new house, and had 
as fine a family of children as ever 
stood on a floor, or gathered round a 
skieh, and weren't they all taken away 
from him, one after the other, till the 
five of them were gone? Well, at long 
run, after the last of them was taken 
away, he was getting up one fine 
morning in May, to look after a sick 
cow he had, and when he opened the 
street door he saw a strange-looking 
man, with a great crowd of people af- 
ter him, coming up to the house, and 
he thought it might be the peelers ; so 
he ran back to hide a little keg of pot- 
teen he had, but before he had time to 
turn on the floor, a little old man came 
into the house and told him not to be 
anyways daunted, for that they were 
only the fairies. ‘ Now, Peter Toole,’ 
says he, ‘if you take my advice, you'll 
knock down this house, that is in the 
way of the gintry, and when you have 
removed it to the other side of the bo- 
reen you'll get your children back 
again: so don’t be frickened.’ He 
said no more, but walked away, and 
left Peter Toole thinking and dream- 
ing all day. 

« Atlast he didas he w as desired, and 
knocked down the house, and sign is 
on him, he got his reward: for one 
morning, very early, he heard some 
one knocking at the door of the new 
house, and when he opened it, there 
was the same old man, with the five 
children with him, just at the same 
ages as when they were taken away. 
‘Here are your children,’ says the 
man, ‘and never let them be late out 
at night, and don’t allow your wife to 
throw out the ashes early in the mor- 
ning ; and when any of the cows does 
be calving, put a gad in their ears, and 
I'll engage no ill luck will come next 
or nigh them.’ ” 


* The phuilla ree was a bit of linen, believed to be marked with the blood of the 


Martyr, possessed by the late Rev. P. 
It was supposed to cure scrofulous diseases, and numbers flocked to him 
when a boy, 


Cong. 


to be touched with it. We have seen it, 


Prendergast, 


generally styled Abbot of 


in the possession of the vene- 


rable old man, who generally kept it along with the two celebrated relics, now in the 


collection of the Royal Irish 
shrine of the Fiacail Phadroig. 


Academy—the crozier, or cross of Cong, and the 
This miracle-working rag passed into the possession 


of the Prendergasts, of Ballindangin, county Mayo. 

t We are in the habit of sneering at the wordy repetitions and oft-repeated prayers 
of the truly religious Irish peasant :—Is not the Lord's Prayer repeated every Sun- 
day by the Church of England Protestants at least nine times ? 
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O Pheebus! and is it my fate to read through 

All those horrible books I’ve been sent to review ? 

The pamphlets,” and “ poems,” and sermons,” and stuff, 
With the pithy instructions, Dear Sir, please to puff?” 
Well! well! was one ever so fiercely attacked 

With “ plays” that won't play, and with “acts” that won’t act. 
With fearful “ Disclosures” that nothing disclose— 

With verse that’s not verse, and with prose that’s not prose ; 
With dark ‘* Revelations” too dark to reveal ; 

« Thoughts in favour of Union,” that lead to repeal ; 
“Proofs of Antichrist”’—proving this fact at the least, 

That the author, if not the poor Pope, is the “ Beast :” 

«* Common Sense” running riot, and growing delirious, 

And * Mysteries,” with nothing about them mysterious, 
Except—if this one little hint may be hinted, 

The very great mystery how they were printed ; 

Then the “* Guide Books” so dexterously made to mislead, 
And the “ Readings in Science” that no one can read ; 

The “ Screw Loose,” by a gentleman pleasantly screwed, 
And the “ Hints upon Etiquette,” shockingly rude ; 

And “ The Garden,” with margins bedizened and bordered ; 


And “ The Beauty of Order,” 


that never is ordered ; 


And * preludes” that never find lips to begin them ; 

And “ novels” without any novelty in them ; 

And “ bills” with weak heads, and long “ tales” without ends ; 
And * Man’s enemy tamed,” by a circle of friends ; 

And “ Lord Manners new dressed,” by a couple of Pegs ; 


And “ The 
And “ The 
And * The 
And * The 
And « 
And « 
And « 


Pigeon walked into,” by two pair of Legs; 

Plea of the worthless,” that’s scarcely worth pleading ; 
Students unwigged,” an un-called-for proceeding ; 

Selle of the Season” that’s never in season ; 

The Bondsman” unfettered by rhyme or by reason ; 

The Sceptic soon answered,” that doubles each doubt of us ; 
The Hope that is in us,” 


that can’t get cash out of us; 


And other such drivelling twaddle and trash, 
Of which I’m to make a respectable hash !— 


Why, not Soyer himself 


But, no, we must not let our indigna- 
tion and disappointment carry us the 
length of doing injustice to the char- 
acter of that great man. He, and 
he alone, had he turned his stupendous 
powers to the subject, could have pre- 
sented an unctuous and savoury dish 
to the reader, out of the unpromising 
and unsubstantial materials that have 
been placed before us. Nevertheless, 
we must even try what we can do. 
Without being able to procure many 
(if any) of the delicacies of the sea- 
son—if such there be—or even the 


good, coarse, homely fare of our fathers, 
much cannot be expected from us. In 
these days of novel esculents, all that 
may be required of us to do is, to show 
what are the miserable makeshifts and 
substitutes of Poetry, which those 
persons who indulge in that luxury, 
have to put up with at present. We 
throw our eye over the goodly array of 
prettily-bound and beautifully-printed 
volumes on our table, in some doubt 
as to which we shall give the honour 
of precedence. There is something 
irresistibly attractive about that thin 
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little volume with the emerald green 
cover,* so we shall hesitate no longer. 
With this delicate morsel, oh, reader, 
must thou commence the critical 
banquet we have prepared for thee. 
Thou and we are doubly fortunate. 
An Aldine edition of the poems of a 
lady! What a combination of attrac- 
tions. In those lenten days in which 
we write, the luxury is too great. Mr. 
Pickering’s volumes, in size, in shape, 
in type, in paper, in every respect, 
have been always to us the very ideal 
of the manner in which we would wish 
all our favourite poets “from many 
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lands” to appear. They are, however, 
so elegant, and have such a classical 
look about them, that we could wish 
no poetry but that of the highest 
order could ever be met with in them. 
An Aldine edition, in our mind, should 
be at the same time, the evidence, as 
well as the reward of merit alone. 
How our fair friend “ Emily” has 
earned that honour, the reader shall 
now see. The first “poem” in this 
volume is a loyal address * ‘To Victoria, 
Queen of Great Britain,” which com- 
mences thus :— 


** All hail thee, gracious Lady! star of our little land! 
The free-born sons of Britain—a brave unfettered band.” 


This fact being stated with the sim- 
plicity and conciseness that characte- 


rise true genius, the fair poet and 
panegyrist thus logically continues :— 


“ Yes, yes: the British nation is a noble bonny thing, 
Her sons to majesty and might with trustful homage cling.” 


The rapidity with which “ Emily” 
makes up her mind as to the character 
of the British nation upon the strength 
of the reasons given in her first 
couplet, is admirably expressed by the 
abrupt “yes, yes,’ with which our 
second quotation begins. Dull and 
shortsighted critics might object to 
the introduction of the word bonny, 
as being not quite adapted to the 
greatness of the subject. Not so do 
we. It is, in fact, the key of the entire 
poem: ‘ Emily” desiring to denounce 
the revolutionary tendencies of the 
age, and to act as a sort of special 
constable in poetry and petticoats! 
pays a well-merited compliment to the 
loyalty of the *“ British nation.” But 
the question arises, what is the British 
nation? ‘ Emily” says it is “a noble, 
bonny thing.” Now, we insist that 


** Yes, the British nation is 
Farther on in the poem, “ Emily” 


compliments her Majesty on the large- 
ness of her heart, bids her be of good 


“ Fear not, bright Queen of England! let no shade nor sorrow dwell 
Upon the ocean of thine heart: we love thee much too well. 


Emily is here a sly satirist, and by 
those adjectives limits her praise to 
England and Scotland, and deprives 
Ireland of the benefit of the compli- 
ment. We all know from the Times, 
and other modest and veracious jour- 
nals, that no people on the face of the 
earth, but the English, is entitled to 
the epithet “noble”: and, then, 
“bonny” at once proclaims the locality 
to which it alone can refer. If Ireland 
were meant to be included, some un- 
mistakeable adjective, expressive of 
‘* that part of the empire,” would cer- 
tainly have been used. We would 
humbly suggest either “ starving,” 
“hungry,” or “ wretched,” which a 
poet of Emily’s command over rhythm 
would easily introduce into her poem ; 
the line would then probably read 
thus :— 


a noble, bonny, hungry thing.” 


cheer, and renews her praise of the 
“noble bonny thing’—the British 
nation :— 





We are a goodly people, and we have a goodly Queen, 
And we'll uphold her on her throne right royally, I ween.” 


* “Fugitive Poems.” By Emily. London: William Pickering. 
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Emily, however, does not confine 
her observations to mere domestic 
politics. Her pride and security as 
one of the goodly people aforesaid, do 
not prevent her feeling commiseration 
for the fate of the Citizen King. 
Without any experience of evil herself, 
still, like Dido, our fair poetess 
burns to succour the distressed. The 
vicissitudes of life, and the instability 
of fortune were never more strongly 
exemplified than in the career of Louis 
Philippe. It was a great subject, 
worthy of the peculiar powers of our 
authoress, and wonderfully has she 
availed herself of it. We give this 
original and remarkable production in 
its entirety :— 


“LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


*¢ The Monarch’s heart beats high, 
All bends beneath his rod; 
Earth holds no dynasty 
More proud than his Synod ! ! | 


‘* Power, wealth, is at command, 
Might reigns around his throne: 
Alike in every land 
His sovereignty is known. 


‘His ships sail on the sea, 
His tall flag woos the wind, 
The ablest king is he 
Of all proud human-kind. 


‘© His counsellors are wise, 
His trumpet sounds, and then 
Full suddenly uprise 
Four hundred thousand men, 


** A storm lowers in the sky, 
Dissenting lightnings play, 
Rebellion’s voice grows high, 
The Crown has passed away. 


‘* Where is the man of state ?— 
A fugitive unknown, 
With Barrot at his gate, 
Lamartine by his throne.” 


This the reader will admit to be a 
gem of purest ray serene, which must 
put “ Belshazzar’s feast” for ever in 
the shade. The first line, more gra- 
phically than even the most graphic 
sketch of Richard Doyle, puts the ci- 
devant monarch before the eye of the 
reader, in all his pride of power. The 
second line— 


‘* All bends beneath his rod,” 


is another instance of Emily's power 
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of shadowing forth a deeper meaning 
than appears upon the surface. Other 
monarchs are represented as wielding 
the sceptre—Louis Philippe, the rod 
—emblematic of his early application 
to the duties of a schoolmaster. 
Thus, in two lines, and by the intro- 
duction of one happy word, the entire 
past life of the hero is given. The 
next two lines are unrivalled, for the 
striking effect which a novel and un- 
expected mode of pronunciation adds 
even to a couplet, so well balanced 
and so clearly expressed as this— 


‘‘Earth holds no dynasty 
More proud than his synod.” 


After this, Keats’s magnificent ter- 
mination to the Sonnet on Chapman’s 
Homer— 


** Silent upon a peak in Darien,” 


need be quoted no longer. We can- 
not stop to admire the peculiarity 
which is attributed to French ships, 
namely, of sailing ‘on the sea”—and 
the fact of the national flag of France 
wooing ‘the wind” when it is un- 
furled; nor even the “ dissenting 
lightnings,” which are represented as 
playing round the tottering throne of 
the barricades. We must hasten to 
the end— 


‘* Where is the man of state ?— 
A fugitive unknown, 
With Barrot at his gate, 
Lamartine by his throne.” 


Oh! climax of all possible evils— 


‘* With Barrot at his gate, 
Lamartine by his throne !” 


What more can be added? Fur- 
ther analysis is useless. Our readers 
will join with us in paying the tribute 
of our tears to the unfortunate sub- 
ject and author of this incomparable 
ode. 

It would be unfair to “ Emily” to 
allow the reader to suppose, that even 
in those stirring times she cannot 
withdraw her mind from public ques- 
tions, and indulge in those fancies and 
tastes which poets, “ who,” as Moore 
says, “were born in happier hours,” 
are supposed to enjoy. At page 9 
‘¢ Emily” informs the world how she 
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would particularly wish to spend the 
night— 


** Far out upon the billow 
My lone canoe and I, 

The wild wave for a pillow, 
The sea-mew glancing nigh. 


** Commend me to the moonlight, 
With a bark upon the sea, 
The tranquil, happy moonlight, 
That is the time for me !” 


« Emily” is evidently fond of the 
sea. In a poem, page 18, called, 
«* Sombreré,” the following fine picture 
of the ocean is given :— 


*" CONCLUSION. 


** We have been friends of old, my papers, I and ye, 





«*« When sweeps the wildly raging sea, 
By the far shores of Carribbee, 
There is a barren, lonely rock, 

That echoes to the billow’s shock. 

It seems a spot at random hurled, 

A speck upon the watery world, 

A blot upon the ocean wide, 

That woos the sea-bird for its bride. 
Where proudly dash with frenzy frantic 
The bold waves of the broad Atlantic!’ 


The reader may think we have 
spent too much time in breaking this 
butterfly on the wheel. Let them 
hear the threat with which ‘ Emily” 

‘ludes her volume, and he will be of 
concludes her volume, and he will be o 
avery different opinion. Here it is— 





We have trudged along together through j joy and misery : 
And now an unbefriended book, I launch ye on the w orld, 
To meet the scorn and irony that may at it be hurled: 

Yet go away, my little book, and tell the courteous men, 
Who smile at thy simplic ity, thou’rt from a youthful pen, 
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That perchance may please them better if they let it write again.” 





Ah! no, dear Emily, do not do 
anything so dreadful. Work Berlin 
wool, attempt crochet, knit purses, mend 
stockings; the easiest and idlest of 
these occupations will be a profitable 


and praiseworthy expenditure of 


labour and time, compared with that. 

The transition from green to blue 
being the most natural, we take up, at 
a venture, this second pretty- -looking 
volume, bound in cloth, of the latter 
graceful colour. As we live! an- 
other Aldine, and another Lady !*— 
*¢ Thoughts and Meditations in Verse. 
By a Young Lady of the Hebrew 
Faith.” — Well, there is something 
novel and attractive about this, at 
any rate. The Harp of Sion we 
feared had as little chance of being 
heard again on earth as the Harp of 
Tara. Let ussee whether the * Maid 
of Judah” has any claim to being put 
upon a level with the “ Minstrel Boy.” 
Like our fair friend “ Emily,” the 
young lady of the Hebrew faith has 
had her mind very much occupied with 
the state of France during the past 
year. Her hero, however, is not Louis 





Faith. London: William Pickering. 





* «‘ Thoughts and Meditations in Verse.” 








Philippe, but Lamartine, to whose 
praise about a quarter of the volume is 
given. The first poem is addressed 
to him, and must, doubtless, have 
given great consolation to that philan- 
thropic statesman. She promises him 
‘a brilliant immortality,” and con- 
tinues :— , 


‘** Thou dost, in truth, a model seem 
Of all that’s noble, wise, and good.” 


Although she candidly acknowledges 
to him— 


** Such excellence as thine, by few 
Will be acknowledged, or understood.” 


Further on she gives the object of 
her laudation the following piece of 
novel information— 


‘ Thy gifted brain hath oft produc ed 
Works intellectual and profound.” 


She then continues, and concludes 
with the following correct and sub- 
dued image— 





By . 





Lady of the Hebrew 
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‘Thy sphere is distant far from mine, 
Although thy radiance lights us 
here ; 
Thou may’st be likened to a star, 
Amid thick darkness shining clear. 
As pilgrims oft in ancient times, 
nt 7 
Travelled to many a sacred shrine, 
I'd journe y far to gaze on thee, 
Bright image of our God divine! ! ! 


Her admiration of Lamartine, how- 
ever, does not render her indifferent 
to the misfortunes of the exiled royal 
family. How touching and conclusive 
is this 


** LAMENT OF 
THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


‘* My power and influence are gone! 
Obscure, too, is my dawning fame ; 
No oppor tunity is left 
To wina high distinguished name. 
In my imagination once 
How bright and fair the 
shone! 
I dreamt not my long-cherished pl¢ ans 
Would be so “suddenly o’erthrown. 


future 


The ingratitude of France, however, 
pains him more than anything else. 
“‘ Ungrateful France,” he continues, 
*€ so cruelly 


“ To banish thy delightful land, 
Those who to thy real interests 
Would have devoted heart and hand.” 


Little did she know of the anxious 
days and sleepless nights that the 
prince, and all his family, spent in de- 
vising plans for her glory "and welfare. 
Mildly, but reproachfully, he says— 


‘* Thou wert our study constantly ; 
Nor did our efforts ever cease 
Thy vast dominions to extend— 
Thy rich possessions to increase.” 
« Had I remained,” he says modestly — 
** Thy mighty power 
Should have filled all the world with 
fear; 
Fresh glory thou should’st have ac- 
quired, 
By conquest each succeeding year.” 


Well for England, however, fate in- 
terposed, and prevented the fulfilment 
of the prince’s intentions, ‘I had 
resolved,” he says— 
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‘* Britannia proud 
No more should boast to rule the sea, 
And that all nations unto France 


” 


Should only tributary be ! 


” 


Like Byron’s, Joinville’s “ Curse 
shall be forgiveness. ‘“ Still,” he 
touchingly continues— 


Though my family are deprived 
By thee, of wealth, rank, home, and 
friends, 
A thousand blessings from this shore, 
My patriotic bosom sends.” 


He would not revenge their injuries 
“to be the monarch of the world,’”— 
feels his breast still burn “ with tri- 
umph” at the sight of the French 
flag—promises his valuable assistance 
when France his “services shall need” ; 
and concludes— 


‘* Impatiently my spirit yearns 
Totread thy glorious soil once more; 
I live supporte xl by the hope, 
Time will this precious boon restore.” 


The truth must be told. The young 
lady of the Hebrew faith has lost 
whatever little faith she once pos- 
sessed in the capacity of the French 
people for freedom since Lamartine’s 
removal from office. In a poem ad- 
dressed * Jo France Torn by Civil 
War,” she states this plainly, and for this 
reason— 


‘** While Lamartine your reins did guide, 
Some hope upon the future shone ; ; 
Now that you've cast his aid aside, 
Deep gloom is o’er your prospects 
thrown.”—p. 101. 


Speaking of the hopes that some san- 
guine persons had in the revolution, 
she says— 


**Your frie nds had hoped for better 
things ; 

Who that your lofty language heard, 

Would have believed, ye fickle beings ! 

Such passions in your bosoms 
stirr’d?” 


The novelty of being obliged to pro- 
nounce * beings,” in the third line, as 
bings, to rhyme with things, in the 
first, is, perhaps, only to be equalled 
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by the reason assigned in the second 
line for expecting steadiness and con- 
sistency of purpose in the people of 
France. They are, however, punished 
for their fickleness, by being compelled 
to accept the iron rule of Cavaignac 
for the mild sway of Lamartine. Still 
this will not quiet this turbulent 
people, according to the young Hebrew 
lady ; for, continuing her address to 
France, she says— 


** But much, I fear, whenicy death 
Has withits terrors chill'd your rage, 
You will just pause to gather breath, 
And then again in fight engage !” 


This “ resurrection of the body,” 
for the purposes of mortal combat, 
shows clearly that the French are even 
a still more lively people than they got 
credit for ; and it is certainly the most 
singular attribute of theirs that has 
come under our notice. It more than 
realises the exploit of Ariosto’s herro— 


* Andava combatando ed era morto.” 


If our space permitted, we would 
wish to give the lines to Lord John 
Russell in full. We must, however, 
make room for a stanza or two :— 


** Honour be given to thee, Lord John, 
With truest wisdom thou'st behaved ; 
Thy firm but moderate conduct has 
England from fearful evils saved. 
Thy calm undaunted attitude, 
While it the discontented awed, 
Did not provoke them to rebel— 
Such measures all men must applaud. 
I know thou hast a noble soul, 
By kind and just emotions moved ; 
That thou art fitted to command 
The late events have fully proved. 
How peaceful must thy feelings be, 
How must thy generous heart exult ? 
That by forbearance thou hast quelled 
The threatened riot and tumult” / // 


This rhyme “ tumult,” though by 





** TO BENJAMIN D’ISRAELI, ESQ., M.P. 
** Dare I, indeed, attempt to sing of thee ? 





no means so daring or original as 
Emily’s “ Synod,” still is not without 
considerable merit, and gives great 
promise of future excellence in that di- 
rection, if the young lady will only per- 
severe in writing and publishing such 
verse. We must pass over a great 
deal in this address to the premier, to 
make room for what appears to us to 
have first suggested to Lord John the 
lucky idea of the “ Rate in aid.” 
Landlords of Ireland, the Young 
Lady of the Hebrew Faith “ has done 
it all ":— 


** Apply thy mighty intellect, 
Thelabourer’s sufferings to assuage, 
Let the condition of the poor 
Thy deep and earnest care engage. 
Legislate not for wealth alone, 
The rich their own rights can pro- 
tect, 
Tis shameful, th’ interests of the poor 
Statesmen should scornfully neglect. 
Prove that thou art superior 
To policy so mean and base: 
And sympathise with poverty, 
Though of a lofty ancient race, 
By acts benevolent and just, 
Thou may’st a reputation gain, 
Which will to all posterity 
A beacon-light and guide remain.” 
—p. 50. 
The author of Coningsby, as might 
be expected, is an especial favourite of 
our poetess; and with the lines ad- 
dressed to him we shall take leave of 
the ** Young Lady of the Hebrew 
Faith ;” assuring her on the faith of a 
Christian, that we sincerely believe 
her to be acharming, intelligent, good- 
natured, dark-eyed daughter of Israel, 
but without the faintest shadow of a 
vocation for the divine art of poesy, 
whatever her affectionate and worthy 
mother—for whom, we are told, the 
volume was written—may think to the 
contrary :— 





Thou brilliant orator and sparkling wit ! 

I write thy name in truth all tremblingly, 

For through my brain bright vivid memories flit 
Of those streams of sarcastic irony, 

Thou in the senate house hast oft times launched 
At all whose sentiments did not agree, 

With aught thy firm and vigorous mind advanced ! ! 
But with these recollections others blend 
More sweet and lofty: I with joy recall 
Those glowing works, whose fame can never end, 


But must, while time endures, all hearts enthrall. 








——. = 
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My spirit glances o'er forthcoming years, 


And prophesies for thee a 


splendid fate ; 


Thine intellect that so profound appears, 

Will thee to highest honours elevate. 

Yes! ‘midst thy sov’reign’s counsellors thou'lt sit, 
Thy country’s destinies assist to guide ; 
Gaining fresh laurels, statesman, poet, and wit, 
In a career to thee as yet untried.”—p. 115. 


Having thus [consigned two such 
charming young ladies to the Limbo of 
lost (poetical) reputations, with a 
want of mercy and gallantry that 
must have turned the hearts of many 
a fair reader against us, we must now 
endeavour to procure them some male 
companion for that long and dreary 
journey, whose ponderous pretension, 
andincomprehensible jargon, may pre- 
pare them for the cimmerian darkness 
and unintelligible dialect of that dismal 
region. What is this thin-looking 
Tennysonian volume about the size of 
“ The Princess ?’’* 

There is something about the sober 
colour of the cloth in which it is 
bound, that bespeaks extreme confi- 
dence. Asif in its contempt of ex- 
ternal gilding and garish decoration, 
it proclaimed, ‘ There is something 
in this that passeth: show” :—Revela- 
tions of Life, and other Puems, by John 
Edmund Reade. Such, oh, reader, is 
THE WoRK and THE MAN: with the latter 
we have to renew an acquaintance of 
some ten years’ standing ; with the for- 


mer we have considered it our duty to 
get on as familiar terms as the consci- 
entious reading and re-reading of the 
*¢ Revelations” and the “ Poems” would 
permit. Our opinion of this volume, 
and of the pretensions of the author to 
be considered a port, are so unfavour- 
able, and so completely different from 
the conclusions that it is evident Mr. 
Reade himself has come to on the 
subject, that we have bestowed more 
than ordinary attention on this work, 
with the view of discovering what 
there was in it, either in composition 
or execution, that could possibly have 
given grounds for the egregious self- 
complacency of the writer, as is ex- 
emplified in many passages. On the 
fly-leaf of the volume before us, we 
perceived that Mr. Reade has already 
published six other works, five of 
which purport to be inverse. Although 
diligent book-threshers, stall-searchers, 
and review-readers, we do not recall 
to mind anything of any of these 
books, but the “ Italy” :— 


“*We here evoke the shadow of THE was” !! 


(to borrow one of the most remarkable 
lines in his present poem, p. 44), which, 
along with two other of Mr. Reade’s 
** Poems,” was reviewed in the num- 
ber of this Magazine for June, 1839.f 
The impression left on our mind by that 
notice was, that it was an industrious 
and obliging reproduction of the fourth 
canto of Childe Harold—the poetry 
and harmony of the original being 
carefully omitted. However that may 
have been, we will not now stop to 
inquire. Whenever the public de- 
mand a complete re-issue of Mr. 
Reade’s books, we shall be content to 
return to the subject. We have at 
present to do with the “ Revelations,” 
which, we regret to say, bear the same 


unfortun:.te resemblance to the “ Ex- 
cursion” of Mr. Wordsworth, as the 
former work did to the master- 
piece of Lord Byron. Why Mr. 
Reade should have considered it 
necessary to have introduced his 
** Pastor,” “ Enthusiast,” and * Fatal- 
ist” to the world, sitting on eternal 
** granite” benches, and holding “ ima- 
ginary conversations” that would have 
puzzled Savage Landor himself, we 
cannot discover, except that he ma 
have imagined Mr. Wordsworth’'s 
** Pastor,” * Wanderer,” and “ Soli- 
tary,” had omitted many important 
topics, which he felt it his vocation to 
supply. Had the new matter (suppos- 
ing it to be such) retained any portion, 


* “ Revelations of Life, and other Poems.” By John Edmund Reade. London: 1848. 
+ Dublin University Magazine, vol. xiii. p, 727. 
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however small, of the simplicity or ele- 
vation of the old, we would be slow to 
object to “more last words” from Mr. 
Wordsworth per Mr. Reade. Not 
being able to find either of these attri- 
butes ; being equally unsuccessful in 
discovering any other quality that 
would compe nsate for their absence ; 
finding neither originality of concep- 
tion nor felicity of execution, we 
must be excused from conceding to 
Mr. Reade, or his work, the position 
which, in his introduction, he 
to claim for both. It is painful to 
write thus of a man who is evidently 
well-intentioned, and who is actuated 
by a lofty and a laudable ambition. 
But when upon a careful perusal and 
reperusal of his work, we find no sin- 
gle passage which we for a moment 
could think of quoting, except for its 
singularity or affectation; when we 
find no new truth uttered, and no old 
one repeated with a happy novelty, or 
even a common heartiness of 
sion, there is nothing for an honest 
and unprejudiced critic to do, but to 
pronounce his opinion, and to place 
before the reader materials on 
which he may be able to 
decision for himself. 

In the first place, we utterly abhor, 
denounce, and abjure that slip-slop 
combination of words, which it has 
been the fashion for years to 
present to the world, under the much- 
abused name of blank verse. ‘ Prose 
run mad,” the happy epithet 
applied by a wit of a former 
to the poor imitations of this noble 
metre, which were then attempted to 
be palmed upon the world, and would 
still apply, if it were not almost as 
difficult to reduce the composition of 
which we speak, to correct prose, as 
it is to raise them to the elevation of 
tolerable verse. The simplicity and 


seems 


expres- 


some 


come to a 


some 


was 


age, 


‘* The Fatalist 
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replied not, 
To the Enthusiast 
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directness of the former is sacrificed, 
without any of the harmony or felicity 
of the latter being obtained. And thus 
we have sentence after sentence, so 
involved in construction, with so many 
forced and unnatural inflections and 
transpositions, and so chopped up into 
lines more or less near ly approaching 
to the regularity of ten ‘syllables, that 
the sense (if any) i is utterly lost, and 
we find ourselves only smiling at the 
monomania of the author, who all the 
while believes that he is actually writ- 
ing blank verse! How or when this 
mongrel sort of versification crept in, 
it is not easy to determine. There is 
a foreshadowing of it in Cowper, 
though most amply redeemed ; and in 
the great cycle of poets that has just 
passed away, we find it occasionally in 
all, perhaps with the exception of 
Coleridge and Shelley. The blank 
verse of Byron’s dramas is far from 
being pi rfect. Southey’s epics are for 
ever buried beneath the weight of 
their ‘own words, The metre of 
Roger's “ italy” is as perfect as that 
of ** Paradise Lost,” but on so low a 
key as to be scarcely audible ; while 
even Wordsworth himself too often 
forgets the conciseness, felicity, and me- 
lody that are so apparent in most of 
his sonnets. We are sorry to find that 
Mr. Tennyson, also, in his late ly pub- 
lished poem of “ The Princess” has 
fallen into the same unmeaning and 
unmusical prosiness of versification, 
unworthy of who has so many 
times “ chanted a melody wild and 
sweet.” These men were, however, 
all Ports, who, though they could be 
** harsh” and a pabie d” occasionally, 
could also be “as musical as is 
Apollo’s lute.” But what shall we say 
to such lines as the following, and of 
such, and no better, is the staple of 
this book made up:— 


one 


but advanced 


, returning: ‘ Sir 


Gratitude deeper than we pay we owe you. 
Priceless spiritual revealments are. 

And you have delved the soul roots of the man 
Creature of impulse and of art, traced through 


Phases of being 


glorified by lights 


Bs 


Create within him, till again declined 
To reverential childhood.’ ”—p. 38. 


Now, in thisshort extract, we have 
a specimen of most of the defects of 
which we complain in this book. The 
abruptness with which “ Sir” termi- 


nates a line, and begins a sentence, to 
us, at least, has a very forced, if not 
comical appearance. 

** Priceless spiritual revealments are,” 
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can only be equalled by other lines, 
constructed on similar principles, 
which are to be met with throughout 
the * Revelations ;” such as— 


** Even so our impresses 
Discords and melodies inwoven are.” 
—p. 7. 
Not to talk of impresses, which is one 
of Mr. Reade’s pet words, we ask why 
this last line could not be written 
simply— 


‘* Are discords and inwoven melodies 2?” 
Or, 
** Are discords and melodies inwoven.” 


The verse would be as good, and the 
grammar far better. Again, he says 
even more obscurely— 


‘““We breath-dependents are, whose 


name is change.’—p. 74. 
And of another kind— 


“The mantle dropped of prophecy.” 
—p. 175. 


Or... 


“Thy altar place of opening life, and 
grave”—p. 163. 
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Or, again— 


‘* Like the shroud of futurity and tomb.” 
—p. 114. 


We take these passages almost at 
random, as we turn over the leaves, 
and could add many others to them if 
necessary. Our space, however, will 
only permit us to touch on this pecu- 
liarity of Mr. Reade’s style, as we 
have two or three still more glaring 
instances of affected phraseology and 
bad taste to notice. Of the first of 
these, perhaps, the use of the word 
create, tor created, is the most singu- 
lar, and the least excusable. Next 
to create, the word impulsive and its 
derivatives seem to be the favourites. 
We shall give a few instances of both. 
Our first extract gives the two to- 
gether— 
‘* The truthful and impulsive is outlived ; 
A new and restless spirit is create.” 
—p. 4, 
At page 10 we have it again in two 
shapes, as well as another word, motive, 
which nearly rivals impulsive in the 
estimation of our author. Addressing 
sicut (which Mr. Reade calls “ inge- 
nerate essence, p. 103 ** pure inter- 
mediate,” in which the Deity, ** comate 
self-pulsing Being!” exists, p. 11) he 
writes— 


‘Fountain of Joy! that overflows thine urn, 
Wakening to motive being life that else 
Were chaos ; or create, or uncreate, 

Save by the presence.”—p. 10. 


At p. 13 we have— 


‘‘By melody or motion half-create.” 


At p. 38 we have it again in the pas- 


is called “ memory-create.” At pp. 
139, 154, we see it again ; while, per- 
haps, the climax of the entire is the 
couplet, p. 158 :— 


sag ealready given. Atp. 73 “thought” 


“‘T knelt down as I poured my spirit forth by that gray gate, 
In the fulness of my gratitude, because I was create.” 


Of the words pulse, impulsing, impul- 
sive, they occur so often that it would 
be impossible to enumerate the in- 


we have marked them as occurring 


We shall 


forty-six times at the least. 
only give one example :— 


stances. Ina poem of ninety-four pages 


“We breath-dependents are, whose name is change ; 
Our liberty is tree-like, blossoming 
In thoughts or deeds: earth-rooted, fed by air, 
Impulsed by motive, calm or restless still.” —p. 74, 


nether, &c., to come to a few defini- 


We must pass over the iteration of 
tions of Mr. Reade, and one other 


such words as gravite, sublimated, 
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form of expression, which, from its 
frequent repetition, has rather a 
comical effect. At p. 49, existence is 
called “ a fiuzion, ever growing, be- 
coming never.” At p. 50, remorse is 
styled “ the pulse of early memories.” 
At p. 55, he feels that ‘ death is life, 
to be absorbed in the eternal flux” 
round him. At p. 88, death is termed 
“ the uncompromising real, which 
dreamers mourn,” &c. &c. 

The other expression to which we 
allud¢ is the use of the word “ thing” 
by all the characters in the poem. 
The Enthusiast, at p. 18, sought “ to 
be a thing of wings and light.” At p. 
19, he “ grew up a thing of impulses.” 
In the same page he became “a thing 
even God approved.” At p. 24 he 
“entered in the world, a thing of 
nerves.” At p. 78, the Pastor says 
he is a moving thing, on all dependent 
I.” Atp. 86 another character “ be- 
came a thing of hearing ;” while Mr. 
Reade himself concludes this history, 
“de natura rerum,” by confessing 
that— 


“ A thing of nature he became.” 


We regret that the “ other Poems,” 
which fill half of Mr. Reade’s book, 
please us still less than even his * Re- 
velations.” We often find toward the 
end of a volume, the principal portion 
of which is filled by some elaborate, but 
unsuccessful, attempt at the tale, the 
epic, or the drama—a sweet little warb- 
ling of natural song, which seems almost 
to have escaped the singer unawares, 
and which looks as if it were put in 
for the sake of filling a page, rather 
than for any intrinsic merits of its 
own. It is in these little poems that 
the heart of atrue poet speaks. They 
are thrown off at intervals without 
premeditation, and almost without 
effort. An irresistible impulse (to 
borrow Mr. Reade’s phrase) compels 
him to sing: subject, rhythm, and 
sentiment, are born at the one moment; 
and thus often in nearly as short a 
time as we have been describing it 
an immortal lyric is created. In Mr. 
Reade’s “ other poems,” there is no- 
thing of the kind; in fact, his 
rhymed verse is worse than his un- 
rhymed, as two or three examples 
will prove. In the first the rhyme 
seems to have been suggested by Cap- 
tain Cuttle— 
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‘* Mary’s hand with mine was twined ; 
In that touch our spirits joined.” 
—p. 116. 


In the same page the jingling of J 
and Y, &e., is very displeasing :— 


** I should not feel content, if J 
Left this sweet butterfly to lie 
Exposed to every passer by 
Beneath the cold and open shy !” 


Which, however, is surpassed by the 
we in the next quotation :— 


** IT wish the weary walk were done, 
That we could reach that tiresome tide 
We hear, but do not see! 

It seems that miles away are we ; 
As if there we should never be: 
A moment more, we stood beside 
The everlasting sea !”—p. 120. 


Having given so much of Mr. 
Reade’s “ poetry,” the reader may be 
curious to see a little of his acknow- 
ledged “ prose.” We take the follow- 
ing specimen from the notes, p. 183:— 


‘** Dartmoor opens the exact reverse. 
Here, leaving fertile uniformity behind 
us, we enter abruptly into unenclosed 
wastes, into an ocean of glens—they 
resemble nothing else—but an ocean en- 
tempested, heaving into mountainous 
fluctuations: each hollow is haunted 
with the ghosts of old tradition. While 
on each loftiest top, whiten those gra- 
nite altar places, which from their alti- 
tudes alone, divested of traditions that 
Time has rendered holy, assume from 
their desolation and loneliness a pro- 
nounced sublimity.” 


And again :— 


“Tt must, however, be conceded that 
Nature here demands the whole man: 
one to whom her russet weeds and holi- 
day garb are alike welcome; to whom 
her frowns and smiles have an expres- 
sion, alike understood. For here the 
beautiful unfolds itself occasionally in 
veins of the richest and brightest gold, 
buried rather than hidden, among the 
sternest forms of a repelling sublimity 
and desolation.” 


This, the reader will recollect is 
Mr. Reade’s prose. Now, let us see 
whether, without the omission or in- 
troduction of a single word, we can- 
not make as good verse out of this, as 
any to be met with either in the 
‘* Revelations” or the“ other Poems :"— 
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“ Dartmoor opens the exact reverse ; 
Here, leaving fertile uniformity 
Behind us, we abruptly enter into 
Wastes uninclosed, into an o-ce-an 
Of glens—they nothing else resemble— 
But to an o-ce-an entempested, 
Into mountainous fluctuations heaving. 
Each hollow with the ghosts of old tradition 
Is haunted ; while on each loftiest top 
Whiten those granite altar-places which, 
From their altitudes alone, divested 
Of traditions, Time has rendered holy— 
From their loneliness and desolation, 
A pronounced sublimity assume !” 


Or this, which is still better :~ 


‘It must, however, be conceded that 
Nature demands the whole man here, to whom 
Her russet weeds and holiday attire 
Alike are welcome: one to whom her frowns 
And smiles have an expression, alike 
Understood ; for here the beautiful 
Unfolds itself occasionally in veins 
Of the richest and the brightest gold.” 


Here is a specimen of prose “ done 
into verse,” which, we repeat is as 
good poetry as anything in this book 
which Mr. Reade prints as such. As 
we have already said, we would not 
notice this volume at the length, or 
with the severity that we have done, 


but for the singular vanity and self- 
complacency of several passages. Will 
it be believed that Mr. Reade has had 
the boldness to promise a sure immor- 
tality for his verse, in language 
scarcely less confident than that used 
by Shakspere, in his 55th sonnet :— 


** Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


Thus prophesies the immortal bard. 
Mr. Reade, in his passion for imitat- 
ing everything, must, of course imi- 


tate this: so we have the following, in 
his “ Final Lines on Doubting Sheep- 
state,” p. 170 :— 


‘‘ Life is oblivion, hope, its sigh suppressed : 
Let the great mystery in darkness rest, 
So child-like, I be gathered to thy breast! 
Or in thyself, or in the universe 
Thy visible thought: and be this lasting verse ! 
Record of him whose spirit Thou didst nurse.” 


In his introductory address “‘ To the 
Spirit of the Age,” he makes his 
claim with equal confidence and mo- 
desty. But we must have done. We 
shall only add, that Mr. Reade has 
given the best criticism that could 
possibly be given of his poem, and the 
best epitaph on himself. Of the former, 
we would say with him, “ Life’s” 
(meaning “ The Revelations of”)— 

‘* Life’s unintelligible plan 
Was magnified by words that threw 
Substantial darkness o’er the obscure.” 


And of the poet himself— 

Men, gazing, latent meanings guessed, 

And raised the poet 6’er his crew: 

He wiser, to the few confessed 

The failure that he felt and knew.” 

—p. 112. 

After this great effort, we must 
refresh ourselves with those two or three 
pretty pamphlet-looking books in paper 
covers.* Alas! alas! how bitterly 
we lament our not being a field-mar- 
shal, or commander-in-chief, to visit 
our next two “ poets” with exemplary 


*« Othello Doomed,” &c. By One in the Ranks. Dublin, 1849.“ National 


Lyrics,” &c. 
London, 1848. 
VOL. XXXIII.-——-NO. CXCVIII. 


By a British Soldier. 


Dublin. 


‘* Return again Whittington,” &c. 
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chastisement for such prose and poetry 
as the following. Without promoting 





them, we would certainly inflict cor- 
poral punishment upon them :— 


( Poetry—“ By One in the Ranks.”) 


** Death is a grimly cur, bitter with paleness, 
And cold to the very soul! It freezes 
Thought: and all the wild enthusiasm 
Of revolving life, curdles beneath his 
Paw, stagnant and horrible! This is the 
Unkind monster which makes man fret about 
His soul, and sends him roving through a . 
Wilderness of theology, as a 


‘ 


(Prose—** By One in the Ranks.”) 


‘* Life is not a distinct inhabitant of 


shapes, but a great united mass—a 
fluid ocean of intensity, surrounding our 
‘globe, having visible and invisible pro- 
perties. It might be compared to one 
universal tree, budding prolifically 
animal blossoms ; which wear for a time 
their summer leaves, then drop them 
down in withered thousands; while the 
tree original lives on, multiplying same- 
nesses.” —p. 100. 


(A Lyric” —* By a British Soldier.”) 

“© The immortal Sir Walter Scott has said, 

* J ask, where is the man with soul so 
dead, 

Who returning home from some foreign 

strand, 

Hath not said, this is my dear native 

land ?’ 

And I, who sometimes sing my humble 

song, 

Would still the echo of his words pro- 

long, 

And further ask, what British heart 

would yield 

To Britain’s foes the glories of the 

field 2” 

This continuation of Scott’s patriotic 
question is inimitable. Of the poems 
dedicated to the memory of that 
greatest man of our childhood— 
«* Whittington, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don”—we shall only say, that notwith- 
standing much puerility and immatu- 
rity, the simplicity and correct rhythm 
of several passages pleased us. Of 
these we may instance the following ; 
the easy flow of which is in itself a great 
merit :— 


**] LONG TO WANDER BY THAT BROOK. 


“I long to wander by that brook 
My youthful fancy ponder’d o'er, 
And seek again the favourite nook 
Which oft a boy, I sought before ; 


Penance for his existence.”—p. 37. 


I sigh to climb my native hill, 
To look abroad on nature’s charms, 
The aged spire, the distant mill, 
On snowy cots and cultured farms ! 
‘** T long to see that kind old man, 
With nut-brown face, and locks of 
grey, 
To win whose smiles I oftimes ran, 
And left my playmates and my play ; 
And while I leant upon his knee, 
He spoke of many a foreign land. 
Oh! how I wish once more to see 
That goodly man, and press his 


1 


hand! 


I long to stray among the flowers, 
Where bees and birds sing free and 
glad, 
For bright as sunshine between 
showers, 
Is nature’s joy to hearts long sad; 
So boyhood’s home bursts on the sight, 
Of him who has known homeless 
years, 
And vivid visions, young and bright, 
Repay the wanderer for his tears.” 
—p. 56. 


Happy for the poet whose better 
fortune it is to come next before our 
critical eye, at a moment when we feel 
ourselves softly melting into a more 
merciful mood. The bright rosy 
colour of this volume,* like the dawn 
of a new day, shines hopefully upon 
us, auguring better things, we trust, 
than the unsubstantial phantoms that 
have detained us so long. This volume 
is so prettily got up, and the author's 
verse wanders occasionally so near the 
enchanted realm of poesy, as to carry 
away now and then upon its surface, 
some beautiful shadows reflected from 
that wonderful region (although we 
cannot admit it to be in itself one of 
those everlasting streams— 
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‘* That water the greenland of dreams, 
The holy land of song”), 


that we are more disappointed, than 
if we found less to praise, and more 
to censure. Mr. Ouseley’s volume 
contains a variety of poems in various 
metres, some in blank verse, but the 
greater number in measures more or 
less nearly approaching the perfection 
of lyrical harmony and completeness. 
We think Mr. Ouseley’ s blank verse, 
on the whole, much better than his 
rhymed, and should he continue to 
write, we would strongly recommend 
him to use that form in preference to 
the other. The wonderful richness 
and novel melody of Shelley’s lyrics 
have, it is quite plain, fascinated Mr. 
Ouseley, as they must every true dis- 
ciple of poetry; and are, we think, the 
models which he has rather attempted 
to rival than to imitate. But his ear 
is either so radically defective, or his 
command of poetical language so 
limited, that no one lyric in this book 
is sustained from beginning to end, 
with an even and uniform dignity and 
harmony, according, at least, to what 
in our estimation, is the proper stand- 
ard of elevation of thought, or sweet- 
ness of versification. ‘The first poem 
in the volume is, perhaps, as favour- 
able a specimen as we could select both 
of Mr. Ouseley’s rhymed and blank 
verse. Indeed of the former, it is of 
a higher quality than usual, more 
equal in rhythm and fanciful in idea. 
We shall give it entire, italicising some 
of the passages that we condemn and 
admire :—- 


‘*“THE ANGEL OF THE FLOWERS. 


‘* She comes adown the pale blue depths 

of heaven; 

Above her head, an undimmed wreath 
of light 

Spans the deep ether dome. In either 
hand 

A vase of frosted silver, whence arise 

Transparent clouds of incense. On 
her head 

A coronal of snow-drops, like gemm’d 


tears 

New fallen from sad-loving spirits’ 
eyes. 

Her spotless wings, like sun-illumined 
snow, 

Fan the ambrosial air, as seedlings 
rise 

In beauty infantine—spreads their 
leaves 
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To catch the luscious sighs. She 
gently comes, 
To kiss her sister May, 
Who, robed in hawthorn white, 
Like a young fairy sprite, 
Sings her enchanted lay, 
The honeysuckle bells 
The air with perfume swells ; 
And from the woodland spray 
The songster’s joy-notes trill, 
As the low-whispering rill 
Breathes forth its calming music ¢ill 
the close of day. 


‘*‘ The beauteous pansies rise 
In purple, gold and blue, 

With tints of rainbow hue 

Mocking the sunset skies ; 
The modest violets 
Under the hedgerow sets, 

Lift up their soft blue eyes ; 
And the meek daisies show, 
Their breasts of satin snow, 

Bedeck’d with tiny stars of gold 

‘mid perfume sighs. 


‘** Moun-dyed primroses spread 
Their leaves, her path to cheer, 
As her step draweth near, 

And the bronzed wall-flowers shed 
Rich incense: summer hours 
Are by the sweet bell-flowers 

Ushered to life, and Sed 
By the young zephyr’s wing, 
Who elfin music ring, 

Luring the bee from out their 

thyme-wove fragrant bed. 


“From their calm limpid cells 
Fair Naiades arise, 
With laughing, sunny eyes ; 
Casting their w itching spells 
The beauteous one to greet, 
And lave her ivory feet. 
At their bright crystal wells. 
Young buds pout forth their leaves— 
Earth a green garland weaves— 
New life, and joy, from Nature’s 
lovely bosom swells. 


‘* She comes with smiles upon her Llush- 
ing cheek— ~~ 

With fragrance breathing from her 
rosy lips ; 

A paragon of beauty—a desire— 

An angel she of gladness.” . . . . 


There is so much prettiness in this 
little piece that it is a pity a few de- 
fects—-some of them violations of the 
simplest rules of English grammar— 
have been permitted to remain, which 
pain the eye, and jar upon the ear of 
the reader, and which are most fatal 
to the favourable appreciation of the 
poem. In the blank verse at the com- 
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mencement we have nothing to object 
to, except, perhaps, the word “ seed- 
lings,” which after the “ sun-illumined 
snow,” and the “ ambrosial air,” is 
rather prosaic, and savours somewhat 
of the bathos. 


** The honeysuckle bells, 
The air with perfume swells,” 


is an instance of bad grammar that 
surprises us. We cannot understand 
why the “low whispering rill” is 
made to breathe its calmy music only 
“till the close of day,” and not 
after. In the second stanza, the lines 
about the pansy are very good, parti- 
cularly the last— 


** Mocking the sunset skies,” 


which, along with presenting a good 
image to the mind, falls on our ear, 
at least, happily, and with good effect. 
The word “ sets,” in the next couplet, 
though correct, is so seldom used as 
to appear forced andpedantic. “ Satin 
snow” is a bad compound, and neither 
word is applicable to the white of the 
daisy. The “stars of gold” in that 
flower are not “ tiny”—they are, in 
fact, its “better half.” To what 
“mid perfume sighs,” in the end of 
this stanza, refers, we cannot clearly 
see. In the next verse “ moon-dyed” 
is a good and unhackneyed epithet for 
the primrose. “Bronzed wallflowers,” 
though equally new, is not so true to 
nature. 


‘Summer hours 
Are by the sweet bell-flowers 
Ushered to life,” 


is poetry ; but what a falling off in 
the next passage ?— 


** And fed 
By the young zepbyr’s wing.” 


Now, though the wing of a fowl, 
roast or boiled, may be a_ very 
good thing, the wing of a zephyr 
would be rather unsubstantial fare 
even for a “ sweet bell-flower.” The 
flowers may have been fanned, or 
covered, or sheltered, or anything 
else within the power of wings to do, 
but it could not be fed by them. 

The only other defect we shall point 
out is the faulty grammar in the last 
line of the last-rhymed stanza— 
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** New life and joy from nature’s lovely 
bosom swells.” 


These faults are so obvious, and so 
easily removed, that we must again 
express our surprise that the author 
has allowed them to remain. We 
would undertake ina quarter of an 
hour to weed every one of them out 
of the poem, and to leave it as good 
poetry asitisnow. * 

We could go through the entire of 
Mr. Ouseley’s volume, and almost in 
every poem point out the same beau- 
ties, and the same defects, if not worse. 
For, along with such grammar as — 


‘*Waking dreams, 
That o’er the wizard fancy streams 
And drives,” &c., p. 121, 


we have such rhymes as “ morning,” 
and dawning,” (p. 13); “ gone,” 
and “ born,” (p. 150); doom,” and 
** swoon,” (same page); and a hundred 
others, which have much more of 
Ludgate Hill than Parnassus about 
them ; and less of the Muses than the 
Minories ; but the task would be in- 
vidious and unnecessary. There are, 
however, two or three other stanzas 
which we have marked, that in their 
several ways are so remarkable that 
we must notice them. The first is 
taken from “ A Dirge on S. T. Cole- 
ridge,” p. 53. It must be premised 
that a favourite form of versification 
with Mr. Ouseley, is to begin and end 
every stanza of a poem with the same 
line, which has often a strange effect, 
as in the following instance :— 


** Earth thou hast lost a spark! 
Not of dull fire like thine 
ZEtna’s blaze, 
But one immortal ! 
dark, 
Clad in a robe of mist through night's 
dim haze— 
Compared to light like his—tremble— 
ah, hark ! 
Earth thou hast lost a spark !”— p. 54. 


own 


Even the sun were 


We trust that Mr. Ouseley had too 
much respect for the lamented author 
of “ Christabel”” as to pun upon the 
word spark, though it reads dread- 
fully like it. There can, however, be 
no mistake about his eclipsing the 
sun. This passage nearly approaches 
the sublimity of the Young Hebrew 
Lady’s “ Bright image of our God 
divine.” 
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Our author can, however, be as 
successfully the laureate of a living 
queen as of a dead poet, as the follow- 
ing remarkable stanzas will prove :— 


** THE CONTRAST. 


[ On the evening of the day on which the Queen 
prorogued parliament, she embarked at Woolwich 
for a continental tour. Her dress was plain, con- 
sisting of a purple-shot silk, a black satin mantle, 
and a straw cottage bonnet, trimmed with striped 
blue ribbon.— Britannia.) 


I. 
‘** In the morning—in her pride, 
With her nobles by her side ; 
On her head a jewelled crown, 
Robed in gorgeous regal gown ; 
All her officers of state, 
Round the royal presence wait, 
Every eye, and every ear, 
Attent the monarch’s speech to hear. 


II. 
In the evening see her stand, 
On her native British strand ; 
A plain dress of purple hue, 
Cottage bonnet trimmed with blue ; 
Brow, where diamonds without flaw, 
Glittered—sheltered now by straw. 
** How is she best loved, J ween, 
As a woman, or a Queen ?”—p. 116. 


«“ 


In the first of these stanzas, the 
faculty of hearing being imparted to 
the eye, is perhaps the most remark- 
able feature. In the second, we ask— 
or rather (to use our author’s phrase) 
we “ween,” why the “black satin 
mantle’ and the “purple shot silk” 
were not immortalised as well as the 
straw bonnet “trimmed with blue.” 
To supply these important omissions, 
we descend from our critical throne, 
and take up the lyre. Let the reader 
judge between us and Mr. Ouseley:— 


Being quite hard up for rhyme, 

We forgot to say in time, 

(Deuced hard to bring this pat in!) 
That her mantle was “ black satin” 
Purple, too, the silk was not, 

It was only ‘* purple shot !” 

When a bard describes a queen, | 

He should be exact, “we ween!” 


We would not wish, however, to 
leave an unfavourable impression on 
the mind of the reader. This volume 
contains many very beautiful passages, 
a few of which we shall presently 
give. We must, nevertheless, repeat, 
that we do not consider Mr. Ouseley 
has as yet finished his apprenticeship 
to the art and mystery of the poet’s 
craft. To obtain a place among the 
great living masters, he has something 
yet to learn and unlearn :— 
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From “‘ Heaven is Life.”—p. 132 :— 


‘The moonbeam kisseth the pearly 
brook, 
The silver stream 
Windeth through many a shady nook, 
Even as a dream : 
Brightly the water rippleth on— 
Lire is the stream. 


In the next line of this stanza— 
*¢ Darkness her pall spreads—the light 
is gone,” the flow of the metre is so 
broken, that the effect of the entire 
verse is nearly lost. 


From “ Last Words.”—p. 129:— 


** The garden flow’rets die, 
Leaves fade—the rippling rivulets are 
still ; 
Darkness o’erspreads the sky ; 
E’en birds have ceased their sweet me- 
lodious trill; 
Yet Spring will beautify, 
And they return, for such is Nature’s 
will, 


“‘ These will again renew, 
The birds their songs, the trees their 
leaves, the flowers 
Bloom in their rainbow hue; 
And silver streams, fed by the summer 
showers, 
Sing to the heaven’s calm blue: 
But these are not of us—they are not 
ours. 
Ours are the dearest ties: 
Once fled, what voice the lost one can 
recall ? 
In climes beyond the skies 
The spirit soars too purified to fall : 
Memory alone can rise 
U aoe the wings of love :—yes, that is 
all.” 


The broken but sweet melody of the 
following, though not breathed out as 
perfectly as we think it might, still 
pleases us very much. With the first 
and third stanzas of this poem, we 
shall take our leave of Mr. Ouseley’s 
poems :— 

‘‘THE BRIDE. 


I. 
** See where she stands in beautiful 
array, 
Youth smiling on her, 
E’en as the rising of a summer’s day ; 
Sad though she joyeth ! 
Simplicity is “strewn o'er form and 
dress, 
Love looks upon her, 
Her doating heart thro’ tear-drops he 
doth bless, 
Her soul he buoyeth, 
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Is't not ‘her bridal morn, 
sweet day, 
Her dawn of pleasure ? 
Then why should sorrow o’er that soft 
brow play 
Marring her blessing ? 
When the fond soul has met 
to part 
From its own treasure ; 
What then pours bitterness upon the 


her life’s 


, ho more 


heart, 
While love’s caressing ? 
Oh! ’tis the shadow of the days 
gone by, 


That mocks her joying, 
That dims the lustre of that speaking 
eye, 
Her hopes alloying. 


III. 
How steadfastly in faith she walketh 
forth, 
On him relying, 
Whois to bethe guardian of hertruth, 
Through pain, through pleasure ; 
On him she trusteth with her first of 
love, 
Nature outy ieing : 
Who can express the feelings that so 
move 
Joy’s tuneful measure ? 
None but those beings who have truly 
felt 
Its magic power, 
For strongest minds love’s influence 
will melt 
With its sweet breathing ; 
Ay, many is the stubborn heart, I 
ween, 
Hath had to cower, 
Abashed beneath the light of beauty’s 
beam, 
When ’tis enwreathing. 
Now she breathes freely, for the 
morning breeze 
With kisses presseth 
Her sweet lips with its music from the 
trees, 
Sighing it blesseth.”—pp.171,172. 


“ 


Notwithstanding the sweet savour 
of these latter delicacies, we fear that 
the appetite of our readers, healthy 
and vigorous as we know it to be, 
must by this time be well nigh gone. 
Indeed from our own various and 
onerous duties of cook, caterer, com- 
mentator, and critic, we feel well nigh 
exhausted: we must, therefore, refresh 
ourselves and our guests with one so- 
litary dish mores; but we promise 
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them it shall be of the most piquant 
and stimulating description. At this 
feast, whereunto we have invited so 
many of our friends, there has been 
nothing produced at all to be com- 
pared, for novelty and attraction, to 
the poems* we shall presently lay be- 
fore them. As to the feast itself, now 
that we are about concluding it, we 
are quite at a loss for some suitable 
name by which it can be best described. 
Ovid and George Chapman have had 
their “ Banquet of Sense ;” but we fear 
that such a minute portion of that 
useful ingredient went to the compo- 
sition of our dishes, that the misnomer 
would be too glaring. Plato had his 
Sy mposium—much too fine a word for 
the attenuated fare at our table. Sir 
George Strickling and Leigh Hunt 
had their ** Feast of the Poets,” which 
is equally inapplicable. In one word, 
we confess our inability to supply the 
prope r name, so that in every respect 
the anonymous must be upheld. 

The writer that Mr. Sutton princi- 
pally reminds us of is, that “ sweet 
singer of the temple,” George Herbert 
—not so much in the religious char- 
acter of his poems, although those of 
Mr. Sutton have occasionally that re- 
commendation at least, but in the 
quaint language and extraordinary 
conceits in which he so often indulges. 
In these, the disciple has far outshone 
the master, and must for ever be pro- 
nounced the undoubted lord and ruler 
of this narrow but curious domain. 
We shall give the first poem in the 
collection entire, as a riddle, or poe- 
tical Sphynx, the mysteries of which, 
we are confident no * learned Theban” 
among our readers will be able to un- 
ravel :—— 


** CORRESPONDENCIES. 


‘* T saw seven shades, lean as the death, 
That in consumption languisheth ; 
Each lay alone, deader than stone, 
Devoid of sense or breath. 

1 saw seven gods go gently by, 
With each a passion in his eye- 
A different passion. These by the 


hand 
Took the seven shades : making them 
stand 


Upon live feet: making them start 
Within their bosoms with a heart 
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Never their own: making them 
spread 


Their arms out for the strong em- 
brace 
Which the gods owed them. 


Then, instead 
Of fourteen, there were twenty-one— 
Seven shades, seven gods, seven 


fairies lithe 
Born of this union. Ever blithe 
About immortal business, they 
A many-fangled task began, 
And waved or whirled away. 


I saw seven Rays swiftly come on; 
One drest in the deep emerald stone, 
One with a marigold had grown 
Mockingly friendly ; and a third 

Had robbed the ruby- breasted bird ; 
One was arraye ed in the pures st skies; 
Or in the deepest pansy -dyes ; 

Or in the light of violet eyes ; [Good !] 
Or in the gold ‘cloud, whereon lies 

In his chamber of molten imageries, 
The western sun before he dies. 


I saw seven shapes stand by the Rays, 
While seven Tones their several 
ways 
Took by me ;— 
And when any Tone 
Gave voice, a Ray, its friend to own, 
Sparkled and shook; and a fine 
glance 
of recognition sly did dance 
In each Shape’s carven countenance, 


And when any God, 
By any accident, did nod, 
A shade must nod, as if it knew, 
And so must one of the Fairies too; 
And one of the seven Shapes must 
choose 
Tosmile ; nor durst a Ray refuse 
Sparkling to quiver ; nor a Tone 
To sound its gentle flute alone— 
Between these sevens, so deep and 
good 
The understanding was that stood, (?) 
The seven Gods now busy grew, 
Hither and thither live ly flew, 
With swiftest change ‘and counter- 
change, 
Attraction and repulsion strange ; 
While at their heels, on rapid wheels, 
Followed the Shades and Fairies too, 
Three thrones they reared, three 
kings appez ared 
And set their kingdom there—(?) 
One diamonds had, instead of eyes ! 
And for a tongue, the wind's deep 
sighs, 
And earths and stones for arms and 
thi ghs, 
And foam for hoary hair. 


The second was mossed over, 
And his hair was grass and clover ; 
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And his legs were roots of trees, 

And his arms branched out to seize 
Heaven's precious influences ; 

For he loved the first king’s showers, 
And his coronal was flowers. 


‘« But the third king had eyes for eyes, 
And feet for feet, and hair for hair ; 
And sometimes he would shake his 

locks 
Into a mane, 
Go shaggy ; 


or in a bear 
or in silly flocks 
Of sheep, hang wool about his thighs, 
Look cunning ‘through a brushy fox, 
Or in an owl ook wise, 


I saw, amid the kings, up to theskies, 

A golden Altar rise, 

A ‘Lamb upon it lay ; 

The Lamb a sword did slay ; 

Upon the Lamb a Fire did) prey! 

When from a smoke, up-going, did 
for aye 

Take to the seven Most High Ones 
its little trembling way. 


** T saw three Bows, 

Three—sevenfold each— 

Like rainbows, which 

The great world span; 

The first upon the Altar goes, 

And with the Lamb— 

The second over the first—the third 

Over the second ran— 

With seven Most High 
third did close : 

From the King’s feet their bases rose ; 

L looked, and called them man. 


Ones the 


“ce 


The one was of deep raging dyes, 

Lurid and thunderous ; dyes, which 
beat 

Like heart’s blood, in a wild pulsation; 

Pale first, then glowing deep, then 
pale again, 

In fitful alternation ; 

The next was icy, formal, sparkling, 
clear 

Transparent, geometric. 

And the third 

Was bright, sparkling, and clear like- 
wise, 

But warm and fresh as lover’s word 

And sweet as woman’s eyes, [ Good !] 

Wonder, and mystery, and dread, 
with awe, 

Like smoke, did o’er it rise— 

O, ‘twas a perfect thing, without a 
flaw! 

A miracle so full and deep, 

That when that Holy Bow I saw 

My soul perforce did weep, 


‘ 


As the first Bow lightened and shone, 

The Shades and Rays shook every 
one, 

And the first King smiled it upon, 
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When the second Bow its light 

The Shapes and Fairies at the 

Danced, and the second King 
bright. 


sight 


grew 


** But when the third Bow flamed, each 

Tone and God 

Did give a voice or nod ; 

And the third a solemn finger keeps 

Upon his awe-struck lips ; 

And the whole universe did rock and 
shake, 

As if in twain to break ; 

And Shades, Fays, Gods, Rays, 
Shapes, Tones, Kings—and Bows 

Of earth and ocean, 

In dread did prostrate fall ; 

While the seven Most High Ones 
o’er the commotion 

Calm, grand, majestic rose : 

And they had done it all.” (?) 


We give the entire of this strange pro- 
duction to the reader, as a curiosity 
of literature. Not that we under- 
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** But, oh, thou blue cloak—God’s own vestment wide, 
Blue sprinkled o’er with twinkling drops of gold, 
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stand it, indeed; for, like the worthy 
Scotchwoman mentioned by Southey, 
we wad na hae the presumption,” 
but solely for its singularity. Let 
our readers exercise their ingenuity 
upon it. As for us, did we exercise 
our seven senses for seven hours a-day, 
during the sevenscore years and ten 
allotted to mortal life, it is seven to one 
that we would be as much in the dark 
at the end of our studies as we are 
now at the beginning. We suppose 
we must “give it up,” as to all our 
inquiries neither the book nor the 
author would give a more satisfactory 
answer or explanation than in Words- 
worth’s Ballad, “ We are Seven.” 
From the remaining “ Poems” we 
must cull a few more rarities for the 
entertainment of our readers. The 
sky at night is called a “ beautiful blue 
meadow” (p. 13). In the next page 
a still more singular figure is used :— 





Would that some wind would blow thee once aside 


This, it must be confessed, is inezx- 
pressibly sublime. In‘ The Daisy” 
(p. 22) are to be found some new 
and pretty fancies; but the entire 
piece is so overladen with forced con- 
ceits, as to leave only a comic impres- 
sion on the mind. The bee is de- 
scribed as never coming to woo the 
daisy— 
** Except he brings 

His pocket on his thigh.” 


And Jay all bare the glories thou dost hold,”—p. 14. 





“* What's that to thee, thou foul and gluttonous Grave ? 
When did I give thee leave to set thy tooth 


The gnat is called an— 


** Old back-bent fellow 
In frugal frieze coat drest.” 


We suppose he must be a country- 
man of ours. In a poem addressed 
‘* To my Grave,” he puts two or three 
home questions to the personification 
of that unpleasant object of contem- 
plation, e. g. 


Against my breast’s red secrets ?—I am free !— 
Who made my flesh thy slave ? 


And again— 


And lastly — 


In the lines “ To a Star” is the fol- 
lowing stanza :— 


“It gleams! it gleams! the gentle 
sprite 
Its eyelids deigns to part, 
Swift shoots a wiry lance of light, 
Straight tilting at my heart! 


Come, shew thy warrant.” &c. 


“* What right hast thou, O Grave, to moulder me ?”—p. 31. 


‘* Let me alone, thou pensioner of Death !”—p. 31. 













‘‘ Tt seems a friend to recognize ; 
Darts through the wide door of my eyes, 
Falls on my soul's neck with a kiss 

Of lovingest surprise !” 


In the next stanza, the important 
question is asked— 
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“Do stars weep? 
wink, 
Some mist, like tears, was given !” 


Sure, to ‘that shy 





To which an answer is given, 
though not very confidently, in the 
following verse :— 


** And it may weep,—a star may weep.” 


Of course, for the same reason that 
*‘a Shade must nod,” as mentioned in 
our first extract. The last four lines 
of this poem gives our author's idea of 
“the whole duty of man,” which must 
shock any Malthusian poet or critic 
who may chance to read them :— 


“For there’s no glory, save to try 
To breed smiles in the human eye, 
And cut off the posterity 

Of every tear and sigh !”—p. 34. 


Some of the author’s peculiar phi- 
losophy is given in the poem called 
“The Hills’—p. 35. Addressing 
those who may differ in opinion with 
him, he says :-— 


** Yes, Messieurs, right well I bear you.” 
—p. 37. 


In the Sonnet, p. 40, is the fol- 
lowing curious image, descriptive of 
the sweet pea :— 


‘*What’s quieter than death of flower 
forlorn, 
Uprooted where the pitiless sun can 
see ? 
Or marriage of the affectionate sweet 
pea, 


That put a ring on every fingery thorn.” 


In the fragment called « Eugene,” 
along with a great deal of extrava- 
gance, there is manifest a thorough 
appreciation of natural beauty, and 
more than a glimmering of poetic 
power. It of course contains many 
passages quite worthy of those we 
have already quoted, from which we 
select a few :— 


‘© Or watch when March sends out his 

windy elves 

To shake by the shoulders the deep- 
slumbering trees, 

To bid them wake, and dress their 
drowsy selves 

In haste, the approaching Lady Spring 
to please ; 

Nor may those tiresome breezes cease 
to teaze, 
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Till their Briarean whispers of soft 
psalms, 

Draw a green cloth over their naked 

arms.”—p. 49. 


This is the first time we thought 
arms was pronounced alms. Further 
on, we have “award” rhyming to 
‘‘ broad” (p. 56), &e. 

In a former poem we gave some 
pertinent questions put to a star, by 
the following it will appear that the 
Moon does not pass uninterrogated :— 


‘* What mean thy rays, O thou religious 

Moon 

Meddling so freely with our inward 
parts? 

What. dost thou then, playing such 
gentle tune 

On the most private octaves of our 
hearts.”"—p. 5l. 


According to our author the sea is 
not the sea :— 


**’ Tis no sea thou seest in the sea, 
’ Tis but a disguised humanity.”—p. 77. 


Which we respectfully deny. 

The remainder of the volume is 
taken up with a long poem called 
« Clifton Grove Garland,” which we 
regret our space will not permit us to 
do more than mention. Could we de- 
vote an entire article to it, we would 
find a difficulty even then in pointing 
out all the fantastic conceits and affec- 
tations both of thought and language 
that we have marked in reading it. Of 
these we must be content to offer but 
one, which, however, is sufficient to 
immortalise the author and the poem. 
It is descriptive of the river Trent, 
which he calls— 


‘* That preacher of Time’s lapse, aye 
eloquent,— 
That LIQUID PRESENT PARTICIPLE,— 
TRENT, 
PASSING, NE’ER PAST! !”—p. 12. 


When Lindley Murray can supply 
a poetical image, there is hope for all 
things. With this passage we shall 
take leave for tha present of all our 
friends, poets as well as readers. We 
trust both classes are pleased with the 
manner in which we have arranged 
this poetical banquet—the former with 
the way in which they have been 
dished, and the latter with the mode 
in which they have been served. The 
opinions which we haye pronounced 
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upon the several books that came be- 
fore us, may be right or may be wrong, 
all we can say with certainty is, and 
we say it in all seriousness and solem- 
nity, that those opinions are honestly 
and deliberately formed, and are ex- 
pressed without favour, prejudice, or 
partiality. We would consider our 
duty a pleasanter one, if the judgment 
passed on those writers were, on the 
whole, more favourable and compli- 
mentary. Though we are reconciled 
to it, ‘from the conviction that a little 
timely sev erity may prevent much 
heart-burning and bitter disappoint- 
ment, and waste of time and mis- 
direction of talent on the part of most 


Pictures in the Dark. 


[ June, 


of them. With regard to such of the 
writers as we have condemned, our 
intention were really much less to 
amuse the reader at their expense, 
than to good-humouredly laugh them 
out of their several delusions. The 
last author reviewed (Mr. Sutton) 
gives special permission to the critic 
to be truthful, and we have taken him 
at his word :— 


** Do you love me? Come thou nigh me; 
Prick me, man—never relent ! 
Cut, and hack, and scarify me ; 
If the truth can make me sore 
Let me be a wound all o’er :— 
Do this but with pure intent, 
1 am yours for evermore.”—p, 59. 


PICTURES IN THE DARK. 


BY A DREAMER. 


In the deep quiet of the Midnight hour, 
When Memory sad her lonely watch is keeping, 
What visions burst on my rapt senses, sweeping 
Across the wandering soul with stayless power ! 


Old forests wave .... 


Vast mountain-ranges tower 


To heaven, with clear and glancing rills down- leaping 


Their rugged sides . . 
O’er-watched by stars . 


In their rich beauty 


. Calm, moon-lit bays lie sleeping, 


= ‘pcenaan teal apes flower 


Loving forms attend 


And gather round me, an ethereal host— 


The childhood’s € 
The Known of riper y 


Comforter, the boyish Friend, 
aars. But, welcom’d most, 


A sad and gentle face doth o’er me bend— 


T hine, 


North Esk, 29th September, 1848, 


Una! once-loved and early-lost. 
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CHAPTER It. 


A MEDLEY, COMPRISING A NEW USE FOR A MEDICINE CHEST—THE BOY BOTTLE—AN HAREEM 
IN THE DESERT—A DITTO IN NUBIA—ARAB PHLEROTOMY—ROUGHING IT ON THE NILE— 
CROCODILE SHOOTING, AND A CROCODILE CEMETERY—LYNCH LAW IN EGYPT—SLAVE MARKET 
AT ASSUAN—THE MOTHER'S GIFT—DESCENT OF THE CATARACT—ODE TO THE RIVER NILE. 


« A LittLe knowledge is a dangerous 

thing,” so says some wise old saw, and 
not a doubt of it. ‘ Never meddle 
with edged tools,” unless, at least, you 
understand the use of them—a moral 
maxim indelibly impressed on my pue- 

rile faculties, by the early and constant 
contemplation of a veracious picture, 

wherein was faithfully represented a 
country bumpkin w ho had actu: lly cut 
his head off by the indiscreet applica- 
tion of an unwieldy axe, whereupon 
the body of said bumpkin remained 
standing bolt upright, with arms out- 
stretched, in highly natural amaze- 
ment; while the head, with hair on 
end, bristled from its unwonted posi- 
tion between the legs, looking up, in 
grim consternation, at the involuntary 
dissolution of partnership between it- 
self and trunk. “ A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing ;” grant it; but 
a little knowledge is, on some occa- 
sions, a very diverting thing, as my 
own practical experience testified in 
the delights of a medicine-chest. One 
material component of our outfit for 
the East was, of course, a medicine- 
chest, not one of your gim- crack, 
glass-stoppered, mahogany affairs, but 
an honest, substantial oak box, well 
filled with every known combustible, 
for the cure or prevention of any ordi- 
nary disease—not that I previously 
pretended to any acquaintance with, or 
skill in, the use of medicine. I had 
not (like Tony Lumpkin) been “ dosed 
ever since I was born;” nor, like him, 
had I “gone through every receipt in 
the “ Complete Housewife’ ten times 
over ; nor had my respected mother 
(like Mrs. Hardcastle) any “ thoughts 
of coursing me through quinsy the 
next spring,”—as far, at least, as I 
was aware of; yet, having purchased 
a medical treatise to instruct me in the 
due application of my drugs, I natu- 
rally considered my self qualified for the 
purgation of the Arab race in general, 
or any member of my own party in 
particular, whose malignant star might 
guide him under my hands. On the 
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Nile my practice was extensive, and of 
a very flattering description; for 
Egyptian boatmen, I spread blistering 
ointment on old mummy cloths—I 
thought the idea classical and appro- 
priate ; of eye-waters and cathartics 
I was profuse beyond example ; but in 
the Desert I **came out stron 

The circumstances were as follow. 

A favourite Sheik, belonging to our 
escort, had suddenly fallen ill soon 
after we left Lucy, and becoming daily 
worse, he got himself strapped on his 
dromedary, covered up his face, and 
stoically resigned himself to fate. At 
this juncture it was discovered there 
was a Hakeem in the caravan, and my 
patient being brought alongside me as 
I rode, I promptly administered, in- 
ternally, a potation of oil of croton, 
and, to aid and abet the same, applied 
externally an enormous blister, which 
was twisted round the throat. It was 
now two to one against my patient, 
for poor Sheik Embarak had to 
struggle against both doctor and 
disease ; but whether I roused any 
latent energy, or vitality was deep 
seated in the man, the upshot was, 
that from that day the Sheik began 
evidently to amend, and, marvellous to 
relate, in about three days more was 
nearly as well as ever. In fact, the 
Sheik recovered, and I became fa- 
mous. My name was bruited through 
the oe indeed, I became so re- 
spected, that no Bedawee of distinction 
now lit his shebook on the march 
without first presenting it to the 
Hakeem, to take a preliminary puff 
or two—a distinction with which I 
could have dispensed. 

A few days after, as 1 was riding 
beside the learned man of our party 
(the orator of the convent, as you may 
remember, in the preceding chapter), 
two Bedawee on foot came beside him, 
and accosted him after a ceremonious 
salute. One of them was a fresh- 
looking fellow, young and hale; the 
other a little sun-dried, used-up old 
Arab, grisly and grey. 
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«This man has no children,” com- 
menced the youngster, partly address- 
ing my friend, partly apostrophising 
his senior ; “ this man has no boys.” 

« And how can J help that?” re- 
monstrated our orator, who, from his 
deep acquaintance with Egyptian lore, 
had gained the soubriquet of Rhamesis 
the Great; “and how can I help that?” 

«You can,” rejoined the Arab; 
“are you not the friend of the 
Hakeem ?” 

** Suppose it—what then ?” 

“Then you can get a medicine 
from him to give this man boys.” 

Rhamesis thought to give a turn 
to the conversation. 

“Pray, how old,” said he, “do you 
take this Hakeem to be ?” 

“How old?” replied the Bedawee, 
eyeing me curiously, “why, he is 
four-and-thirty, but not more.”” (My 
age to a nicety.) 

** Balash,” cried Rhamesis, “if he 
is a day, he is above a hundred years 
of age! He was, in his own country, 
a great Hakeem. Kebeer! Kebeer! 
(lifting up his hands and eyes) he 
amassed a heap of gold, which he is 
now going to spend amongst the 
Arabs ; but he did better than that— 
he made out the elixir of life, and 
every day he takes a spoonful he be- 
comes younger by a year.” 

** By Allah, and by the soul of your 
mother, but this is wonderful!” ex- 
claimed the Bedawee, “ he is a great 
Hakeem.” And then he repeated 
every word of the extravagant false- 
hood to his ancient comrade, who, 
however, had already drunk in the 
narrative with ears and eyes. 

«* Now, then,” chimed in the old 
man, “he can give me boys, for all 
things are possible to this Sheik.” 

** But you have children, no doubt, 
already ?” 

«Children I have; but what of 
them, they are only girls—the Hakeem 
must give me boys.” 

It was in vain I protested my in- 
competency—in vain I urged it was 
out of the power of medicine to 
comply with his demand. The reply 
was the sameto every dissuasive—* All 
things are possible to this Sheik; the 
Hakeem of ahundred years can give me 
boys—the Hakeem must give me boys.” 

The more I proclaimed my inability, 
the more obstinately my extraordinary 
powers were thrown in my teeth. 
What was a score or so of male in- 
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fants to the discovery of the elixir of 
life? My refusal was looked on in the 
light of a personal injury, and the 
matter became too serious for a joke ; 
so for nearly three days I was besieged 
by importunate mediations in behalf 
of this unfortunate father, till, on 
approaching Sinai, where the old 
Arab was to leave us to return to his 
tents, we found we must bring the 
affair to a conclusion. 

Well, one bright morning I un- 
lucked the medicine chest, and com- 
pounding, under the special direction 
of Rhamesis, a medley of every hot 
essence the said box contained, the 
daughter-stricken Bedawee was sum- 
moned to the tent. Never shall I 
forget the joy that lit up the old fel- 
low’s eyes when he heard his petition 
was to be granted. He watched every 
motion as we corked the precious 
liquid, showered benedictions on our 
unbelieving heads, for we still decried 
the efficacy of the potion; and on 
Rhamesis handing him the miraculous 
mixture, remarking, “ There are boys 
in that bottle—keep it safe,” the 
anxious patriarch thrust the pipe into 
his bosom, kissed both our hands, 
bounded across the camp, and set off 
instanter for his home in the desert, 
to test the powers of the Hakeem’s 
prescription, alone, amidst his house- 
hold gods. 

From the day we left Sinai, in our 
progress through the great desert, as 
regularly as the morning broke, I held 
my daily levee. Where all my patients 
came from, or how the news of my 
arrival spread, I am utterly at a loss 
to conjecture; but each day new faces 
greeted the Hakeem: not that one in 
ten had anything the matter with him, 
but the rage for bolting drugs grew 
with the opportunity ; every man seem- 
ed bitten with it, even to the Arabs 
of our own escort. I had to reduce 
my practice to a regular system. The 
routine was thus: out of some twenty 
fellows kneeling in a circle, I picked 
one, say, for example, he was afflicted 
with sore eyes. Now, knowing what 
one got, all must get, eye-water and 
croton oil was the order of the day— 
the one dabbed in with the end of a 
feather, the other wiped across the 
tongue with the cork of the phial ; 
for I always turned the bottle upside 
down, and gave each what would stick 
to the stopper ; except, indeed, in one 
instance, when a troublesome Sheik, 
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who was leaving us, pestered me for a 
present of clothes, with such importu- 
nity and impudence, that I was con- 
strained to give him a Benjamin’s por- 
tion of the croton, which laid him 
under the feet of my dromedary, inca- 
pable of stirring any member of his 
body, except his tongue; if he ulti- 
mately recovered, he must have been 
a man of unexampled constitution. 
And so on; varying from day to day, 
as any particular drug got low; ape- 
rient pills (which were always cranch- 
ed) and blistering ointment being in 
high request. What would I take to 
figure as Hakeem on the same route 
through that desert again, O, ye af- 
flicted ghosts and incensed survivors ? 
But my practice was not confined to 
male Arabs, for of female Arabs I had 
no lack. This was, however, a more 
delicate branch of the business. I 
would be directed to a wife, daughter, 
sister, mother, grandmother, or great- 
grandmother, as the case might be, 
‘off there,” my informant pointing to 
some rock, shrub, or hillock, at a dis- 
creet distance from the camp. 
there” I would trudge, with becoming 
gravity, and find some disconsolate 
damsel, veiled and covered up, lying 
in a wisp, like patience personified. 
“ Owezy ya bint,” “ What will you, 
oh, girl!”—they are all girls in the 
East, as all are boys in Ireland—then 
issued a discordant catalogue of com- 
plaints, ending invariably with “an 
impression on the heart.” JI, as in 
duty bound, shook my head wisely, 
stroked my moustache, felt the pulse, 
pondered the symptoms, promised to 
send medicine, and returned to the 
place “ from whence I bad set forth.” 

My doctoring, however, introduced 
me unexpectedly to some Bedawin 
Hareems, curiosities not generally ac- 
cessible to less scientific travellers. 
My adventure was the following :— 
When some few days from Sinai, as 
we had got into marching order for 
the day, Sheik Embaruk rode up, and 
gave mea polite invitation to pay a 
visit to his tents; he said they were 
not more than four hours distant, and 
not far from the place we were to en- 
camp at for the night. The invitation 
was, of course, one to be accepted ; and 
accompanied by two of my own party 
and some Arabs of our caravan, we 
placed ourselves under the Sheik’s 
orders, and set out for his temporary 
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home. Our path was rough and dif- 
ficult: we were conducted through 
defiles of mountain, bleak and desolate 
as can well be imagined ; the dull mo- 
notony of our ride being broken at 
intervals by the howling, sing-song 
chant of our attendants, who irritated 
the wild echoes of the dismal hills to 
an alarming degree. More than once 
the gloominess of the scenery took 
possession of my mind; I thought of 
the Towarah, hanged by proxy in the 
short desert ; and the menaces of his 
tribe, the blood for blood system of 
the wilderness, was anything but pleas- 
ant to reflect on. Still the good- 
humoured features of Embarak, from 
time to time dispelled my apprehen- 
sions ; and as I remembered how often 
I had physicked him “ free gratis,” in- 
dependently of once delivering him 
from death, I felt my confidence in 
Arab honour and Bedawin fidelity 
gradually revive. At last we came to 
a more open line of country, and, en- 
tering a pleasant wadi, our cavalcade 
was brought toa halt. A few lowly 
graves, humble but not neglected, 
marked a burial-ground in the desert, 
and a palm tree threw its shade across 
the dead, while a few shrubs and an 
acacia grew around. 

Our Sheik, who had dismounted, was 
standing by one of the little mounds, 
apparently engaged in prayer; if he 
were so, it was the only instance of 
devotion I had noticed since I came 
amongst the Bedawin. Embarak then 
took some green but faded branches 
he had brought from Sinai, and plant- 
ed them on the grave ; he remounted, 
and we went on our way. Some three 
hours brought us to a tolerably exten- 
sive valley, at the foot of a long range 
hills. At a distance we discovered 
the low black tents of the encamp- 
ment, while in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood some women were tending 
a few scattered flocks of ragged, long- 
eared sheep. Our Sheik rubbed him- 
self up, put his dromedary into a sling- 
trot, and rode gallantly along the tents 
—we, with sore bones and teeth chat- 
tering from the unwonted velocity of 
our mettlesome brutes, following as we 
best might. Our arrival was greeted 
by a shrill cry, issuing from within the 
tents, accompanied by the tinkling of 
various little bells ; but our Sheik, no 
doubt proud of exhibiting himself and 
the strangers to his lady friends, made 
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a triumphal circuit of the encampment, 
and finally pulled up at a large open 
tent about the centre of the row. 
Here we were permitted to dismount, 
a number of Bedawin welcoming us 
very cordially, and conveying our sad- 
dles, carpets, saddle-bags, &c., into 
the interior, with which they con- 
structed an extempore divan. 

New arrivals, meanwhile, continued 
to pour in on all sides—the sundry 
salutations between the new-comers 
and dur entertainers being conducted 
with a degree of stateliness and de- 
corum, which, contrasted with the 
wild features and ragged habiliments 
of the parties, amounted at times to 
the ludicrous. Each bent his head 
till it nearly touched that of his op- 
ponent in politeness; each then kissed 
his own hand—the palms of each party 
touched, and the guest sat down cross- 
legged, on the ground; preparations 
for a whet were speedily commenced ; 
coftee was roasted in little iron ladles, 
next pounded to powder, boiled, and 
served boiling in the usual tiny cup, 
but on the present occasion outrageous- 
ly sweetened, in compliment to the Eu- 
ropeans, who are supposed to delight 
incontinently in sugar. Our pipes, 
which we, of course, had with us, 
were lighted, humoured, and present- 
ed in true Arab fashion ; and we were 
soon puffing a cloud, and sitting cross- 
legged as contentedly as if the great 
desert were our private property, and 
sheep, goats, camels, and Bedawin 
our farming stock thereon. But by 
this time the preparatory repast was 
ready. A small modicum of water 
being poured from a copper ewer over 
the right hand of each of us, we were 
invited to join a select party of Arabs 
round a huge wooden bowl of por- 
ridge. The proceedings were simple 
and primitive in the extreme: with the 
right hand and knee advanced to the 
dish, the left leg uncomfortably bent 
under one, half-sitting, half- kneeling, 
we thrust our fingers into the mess, 
the two first fingers scooped up the 
quantity required, and the thumb 
plugged the morsel down the throat. 
Some gentlemen used three fingers; 
but they were evidently a sharp set, and 
inclined to take more than their share. 
I cannot say much for the mess itself, 
but our friends seemed to relish it 
amazingly, and in a few moments the 
platter was cleared; we were then 








watered, a few swallows being allowed 
each, and restored to our pipes and 
the process of digestion. But hospi- 
tality is not disinterested even in the 


desert ; the Arab understands the ° 


** quid pro quo” as well as any man in 
existence. This I speedily ascertain- 
ed; as our host, advancing with a 
salam, requested my services in the 
medical department in behalf of 
sundry hareems then awaiting a visit 
from the “ Hakeem of a hundred years.” 
An Arab tent, which is merely 
a tabernacle consisting of four low 
poles, covered over with aoe 
haircloth, forming roof and walls, 
either divided into two anata 
(the inner being devoted to the wo- 
men), or contains one apartment only; 
and in this case the women of the fa- 
mily appear to have a tent to them- 
selves—the former arrangement is, 
however, the most usual, at least such 
was the case here. Skins, arms, and 
culinary utensils were scattered in the 
outer room ; but the ladies’ apartment 
was unadorned in the extreme—dark, 
close, and dirty ; there were a few dried 
sheep-skins on the floor, perhaps a little 
bundle of wearing apparel in the cor- 
ner, a brown baby or so, and the fe- 
males of the establishment veiled, and 
seated in the background—one could 
not well stand upright inside any tent. 
My first patient, as I well remem- 
ber, was a young lady of distinction, 
and considerable personal attractions. 
To do her honour, I suppose, the old 
Bedawee, who acted gentleman-usher, 
creeping all-fours through the outer 
room, backed stern-foremost into the 
presence chamber, and having estab- 
lished a breach in the curtain, very 
decorously withdrew. A very ancient 
lady, saluting me, directed my atten- 
tion tothe suffering fair one—a maiden 
with brilliant eyes, remarkably fine 
black hair, which was greased, and 
elaborately platted as well as orna- 
mented with several ghazees; her 
arms and ancles were bare, very pret- 
tily tattoed and adorned with armlets 
and anklets of massive silver, with 
which, like the lady in the nursery 
rhyme, she made music wherever she 
went, I must allow there was a total 
innocence of soap and water, and a 
consequent incrustation of dirt, which 
dimmed the lustre of her charms. 
The loose blue garment which she 
wore also prevented her figure from 
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being’seen to perfection : and the long 
face veil rather left her lower features 
a matter of speculation than beautiful 
reality. But still the fair maiden was 
evidently an Arab belle; and sheep, 
dates, and dromedaries would go hard 
to buy her, 

At first introduction, the young lady 
seemed taken rather aback by the 
splendour of my appearance: a gold- 
spangled kerchief, converting my gay 
tarbouch into a turban, my flannel 
waistcoat, with broad crimson stripes 
(it was shirt and jerkin), being girded 
with a voluminous silk scarf of very 
violent colours, my pistols peaceably 
protruding therefrom, my legs encased 
in bright red Turkish boots, a world 
too wide for them, and tricked out with 
yellow tassels, to which add a face 
raw as an undressed beef-steak, set off 
by a long moustache of very question- 
able auburn, and you may easily ima- 
gine how well calculated my rawney 
figure was to prepossess any young 
lady of pretensions at first sight. Well, 
at first my patient stared, then the 
dark maiden tittered, finally she minced 
her words in reply to my kind inqui- 
ries about her health, and became so 
wonderously coy and prudish that I 
could not make out what was the mat- 
ter with her at all. However, the cha- 
peron came to the rescue, and enter- 
ing into a detailed account of the ma- 
ladies of her young friend, I felt my pa- 
tient’s pulse, and requested her to allow 
me to examine her tongue. She at once 
testified the most unqualified surprise 
at my assurance. In vain the matron 
scolded and persuaded, “she must 
submit to the directions of the ha- 
keem.” Submit she declared she 
would not—nothing could tempt her 
to such an act of indelicacy as to ex- 
pose her face even to ahakeem. She 
pouted, got into the sulks, and having 
gone through all her paces, let fall the 
veil when no one was asking her, and 
disclosed a very pretty face, with arow 
of teeth like ivory. I promised her a 
powerful potation from the medicine 
chest, and took my leave. 

One hareem was so like the other 
I won't detain my reader by going far- 
ther into detail, suffice it to say, for the 
next two hours, young, old, fat, lean, 
plain, pretty, handsome, and hideous, 
of all sizes, forms, figures, tempers, 
and stations, came under my medical 
hands. My curiosity was completely 
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satisfied, and my good samaritanising 
becoming a perfect bore, when Sheik 
Embarak sent a formal summons to 
say that dinner waited. It did not 
wait long for me; in five minutes I was 
cross-legged inthe company tent, where 
my companions had remained, from the 
time I left them, enjoying their pipes. 
Our “whet” had not been an unsub- 
stantial one, but the dinner was the 
entertainment of the day. Our sheik, 
on my departure for the hareem, 
had privately asked the loan of a 
long knife I used to carry about me, 
a great object of desire, by the 
way, to many an aspiring Bedawee ; 
and it would appear the knife had not 
been borrowed for show, for in addi- 
tion to undeniable tokens of bloodshed 
about the blade, our first platters were 
heaped with huge fragments of a re- 
cently-dismembered goat, the parboiled 
and sinewy pieces still quivering with 
life ; then followed huge wooden bowls 
of broth, of a very watery quality, fowl, 
torn piecemeal, and covered with yolk 
of egg, tempting piles of dourah cakes, 
copiously larded with gee, milk in a 
variety of shapes, parched maize, dates, 
coffee, and pipes to wind up with, not 
to mention an unknown sort of liquid, 
which we took for granted was sherbet ; 
in fact, if a man could not feast to his 
satisfaction, he deserved to go hungry 
for all “the dear days of his life.” 
One fastidious gentleman of our party, 
forsooth, found fault with what he 
termed the “ filth of the dinner ser- 
vice,” and no doubt the sides of our 
bowls and platters were incrusted with 
the debris of many a previous repast ; 
but this surely spoke of plenty rather 
than the squalor or nastiness of pover- 
ty. Another anathematised the kid 
for having had so slight an acquain- 
tance with fire; but that gentleman 
himself confessed he had always had 
bad teeth ; indeed, any one who doubted 
the excellency of the viands had only 
to turn his eyes on the guests assem- 
bled, and marking how dainty disap- 
peared after dainty, while the fragments 
were handed to the brats, his scepti- 
cism must vanish in a moment, and 
his inner man yearn to revel in our 
Sheik’s profusion ; and Sheik Emba- 
rak was the very fellow to play the 
host, arrayed in a flowing garment 
of crimson silk, chastely striped with 
yellow—blooming like a peony of 
the desert. His hospitality knew no 
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bounds; fresh relays of fresh guests, 
assaulting fresh bowls of delicacies, 
were cheered to the attack by Emba- 
rak, as if his flocks, his herds, his corn 
were all as unbounded as his heart. 

Poor Sheik Embarak, you would 
not let us off till half-past four o’clock, 
and, as you pocketed our ghazees, you 
looked as if you did it all for love. 

A weary way it proved to us, as 
leaving these “tents of Kedar,” we 
attempted a short cut across the coun- 
try to our resting-place for the night ; 
darkness soon set in—the moon had 
not a thought of rising—our guide 
lost his way—we all got separated one 
from the other—my dromedary got 
bogged in a watercourse, and threat- 
ened to lie there for the night, 
thanks to the Kourbash he didn’t; 
though never were four men more 
agreeably surprised when suddenly 
descending into a wadi, we found our- 
selves in the midst of our encampment. 
Cheerily blazed the camp fires—pleas- 
ant was the sound of old, familiar 
voices—gladly we dismounted from 
our dromedaries, and stretched at our 
ease in the capacious tent of the great 
Rhamesis, we recounted at full length 
our day’s adventure, and the blow-out 
in the desert. 

Time, place, or distance cannot much 
incommode the tourist who sits at 
ease in his arm chair, and travels com- 
fortably on paper. Now, then, over 
a few hundred miles, and take a glance 
at a harem in Nubia, “ doctoring there 
also”—doctoring 1 confess it. 

We had returned from the second 
cataract above Wadi Halfa, and our 
boat was moored opposite Phila— 
there is a village there, but I forget 
its name—it is above the first cataract. 

I was cooling down, one January 
afternoon, lying in my cabin, thermo- 
meter 96° in shade—the upper country, 
as they callit, is, after all, the place to 
winter in—when Paulo abruptly made 
his entré, to say an embassy was 
without waiting on the hakeem, to 
conduct him to visit a poor woman 
who, if Paulo was to be believed, had 
for the last four months been possessed 
by a legion of distempers, so I begged 
the embassy would retire, and promis- 
ed to attend the patient as soon I had 
had tea. It was after night fall when, 
accompanied by Paulo and our Nubian 
pilot—the husband of the woman—I 
repaired to the lady’s mansion in the 
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village. Clearing the little quay, 
we found ourselves speedily involved 
among the mud hovels of the hamlet, 
winding through narrow lanes, floun- 
dering over the debris of dilapidated 
cabins, and getting ourselves into sun- 
dry personal quarrels with the lazy, 
snarling curs that infest the region. 
At long last we halted before a rather 
retired habitation, quite as dingy and 
deplorable as any of the surrounding 
edifices—for more so it could scarcely 
be—and stooping through a narrow 
doorway, we found ourselves in a little, 
dark den, the right-hand side of which 
was occupied by a mud dewan, on 
which lay a female, calmly reposing 
in her upper clothing and inexpressi- 
bles. This I took to be my patient, 
and as I was about to rouse her from 
her slumbers, my attention was at- 
tracted by the strife of tongues pro- 
ceeding from some quarter beyond the 
room wall to the left, and, for the first 
time, I discovered, low down in this 
left-hand wall, a narrow aperture, 
securely fastened on the inside by a 
piece of board. At this the master 
of the house kept knocking, and af- 
ter some angry discussion, the ob- 
stacle was removed. The female voices 
now rose in a loud tone of deprecation, 
which the pilot never heeding, he was 
eventually permitted to worm himself 
through the aperture, and disappeared 
by “ the hole in the wall.” Paulo fol- 
lowed next; and as soon as I saw the 
soles of his feet, 1 also plunged head- 
foremost, and found myself amongst 
a crowd of women, in a little low 
room, of a most overpowering tempe- 
rature. One side of this apartment 
was occupied by a low dewan, like that 
in the outer room. At the end of it 
there was a kind of stove or hot-heartk 
made of clay, on the top of which was 
burning alamp-wick in an earthen ves- 
sel filled with rancid oil. The walls, 
in the dim obscurity, appeared hung 
round with mats, sheep-skins, culinary 
utensils, and some farming implements ; 
and here were congregated a bevy of 
squalid, filthy-looking women, haran- 
guing, in their native dialect, at a fear- 
ful rate ; evidently they had rebelled 
against the inroad of the males into 
their sanctuary. At length, after 
much altercation, way was made for 
the hakeem; and I found my patient 
stretched on the dewan motionless, but, 
alas! not speechless. When she had 
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rated us until she was well nigh ex- 
hausted, I commenced tender inquiries 
about everything but the state of her 
lungs ; for of their healthy action I had 
been abundantly assured. The pilot 
translated his wife’s Nubian into unin- 
telligible Arabic, which Paulo again 
rendered into a compound of French, 
Italian, and English. My patient I 
was glad to find not by any means so 
ill as I had been led to apprehend ; a 
few simple remedies setting her on her 
legs in about two days after. At the 
time, I directed the husband to come 
to my boat for medicine, and gladly 
beat my retreat from an oven in which 
I could not have believed it possible 
for human beings to exist. “ Oh, Mr. 
Pea,” cried Paulo, drawing in a deep 
breath, as we gained the outer side of 
the establishment, “I swell as much 
as if I had worked all day.” Apropos 
to doctoring: much as I wished to 
meet one, I never met with an Arab 
physician ; indeed, the only operation 
I could hear of the natives performing 
on one another was that of phlebotomy, 
which was carried to perfection in its 
way. We had, one day, a rare exam- 
ple of this amongst our own boatmen. 

One of them appeared one morning 
returning from shore, with an old 
razor in his hand, from which he was 
carefully wiping off some recent stains 
of blood. On being asked whom he 
had murdered, he replied with a grin, 
he never had murdered any one, but 
he had just been bleeding a man, re- 
questing us, at the same time, to re- 
turn and witness his skill. Of course 
we readily complied. At a little dis- 
tance on the bank, a knot of idlers 
were collected round an unfortunate 
Arab, who was hopping on one leg 
within the circle—the other leg being 
ingeniously tied up so as to prevent 
his setting that foot on the ground. 
The leg on which he hopped was 
gashed and wounded from the knee 
downwards, and the blood oozed 
slowly from the cuts. Way was 
cleared for us, and our medico ap- 
proached the saltatory gentleman, 
telling him, at the same time, it was 
necessary he should be bled again. 
The poor fellow winced, and pro- 
tested against a renewal of the opera- 
tion. Much to the amusement of the 
bystanders, however, the operator 
persisted, and made unequivocal de- 
monstrations of assault. 
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The patient actually howled as he 
drew near, and hopped dementedly 
about, to the unfeigned delight of the 
spectators, who declared he must 
allow the Khowages to see him bled. 
In vain he prayed, protested, threat- 
ened; the surgeon rushed forward 
with the razor-blade between his fore- 
finger and thumb, and watching his 
opportunity between every plunge of 
the sufferer, snigged away at shin or 
calf, whichever presented itself, till 
the lower portion of the poor delin- 
quent’s leg streamed with blood. 
Escape he could not, and the more 
violently he hopped, the faster the 
blood flowed, until at last he threw 
himself on his back in the sand, and 
kicked so viciously with the maimed 
member, that what with laughter, 
heat, and exertion, his persecutor was 
fairly forced to desist, and patient and 
physician lay amicably rolling side by 
side. 

It was a scene nowhere to be wit- 
nessed but amongst those rare speci- 
mens of humanity that grow sponta- 
neous” on the banks of the Nile. 

The Nile! What a host of pleasant 
recollections does that name recall !|— 
what pleasant days, and erewhile 
plaguy perplexities, novel scenes, odd 
characters, and old faces! Truly, your 
traveller enjoys himself far less in the 
reality than the reminiscence— 


“ He fights his battles o’er again, 
And twice he slays the slain.” 


Your actual travel is all very well in 
its way. There is in it a great degree 
of pleasurable excitement ; there are 
great charms of novelty, much inte- 
rest, and the opportunities of acquiring 
much valuable information. But once 
beyond the region of hotels, railroads, 
coaches, diligences, and the like—once 
beyond the range of European civili- 
sation—the annoyances, difficulties, 
hardships, and, it may be, dangers, of 
your route, vastly tend to counter- 
balance its advantages. Yet, once 
again at home, seated by your own 
fireside, restored to your former habits 
and accustomed occupations, let memo- 
ry call back past scenes, past toils, and 
past adventures—revisiting in thought 
far distant lands, and how marvellous 
the transformation! Your happiest 
days come out in brighter colouring— 
your saddest hours are undarkened 
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by a cloud. Speaking of the Nile, 
however, I must draw my pen across 
the words difficulty, hardships, danger 
—hardship, above all; for an easier 
life than that of the traveller afloat on 
the broad bosom of the Nile, I, for 
one, know not of. Notwithstanding, 
strange as it may appear, my com- 
panion and I were unaccountably pre- 
possessed with an insane idea we should 
have to rough it on the Nile; and, con- 
sequently, never was a brace of philo- 
sophers more stoically prepared to bid 
adieu for a season to all the pleasing 
‘* amenities” of civilised existence ; in 
fact, Diogenes in his tub was a prince 
tous. Yet, somehow or other, in the 
very outset, from a hundred boats or 
more at Boolak, it took us a full week 
to select one which came up to our 
ideas of convenience; then a full fort- 
night was consumed in painting, puri- 
fying, and provisioning the Kandgia. 
An excellent Arab cook was voted an 
indispensable commodity; and Hol- 
lands, wines, and bottled porter were 
stowed in a convenient locker, in case 
Nile water might run short. An ex- 
tract from my journal will prove how 
ascetically we lived :— 


** Rose this morning at eight o'clock. 
Walked for half-an-hour, while break- 
fast was being laid on deck bengath the 
awning. Breakfast a highly creditable 

and subst: antial affair—fowl in omelette 
a devilled drumstick, some unknown 
edibles in fried pumpkin, poached eggs, 
mutton chops, tea, coffee, a huge bowl 
of rice boiled in goat’s milk; and by 
way of a wind up, a continued and con- 
solatory smoke of excellent jibley and 
latakea mixed. 

** After breakfast, a very pleasant 
ramble with our guns along the bank. 
Dinner at three o’clock—a more ornate 
and recherché affair than its matutinal 
precessor. Read for an hour after 
dinner. Tea in C—s boat.” 


This amphibious mode of living, 
however, was confined to the periods 
of contrary winds or no wind, when 
the slow and laborious process of tack- 
ing left us at perfect liberty to pro- 
gress by land or water. Scudding be- 
fore the breeze we had also our appro- 
priate amusements. Books or conver- 
sation wiled away the time; a stray 
shot at a passing flock of waterfowl, 
or a crack at the pelican along the 
bank, afforded continual excitement. 
Besides the having to read up for the 
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antiquities we were to “do” on our re- 
turn from the second cataract, obliged 
us to devote some hours in the day to 
a new and interesting study. Croco- 
dile shooting, I regret to say, en- 
grossed, after a while, more than a due 
share of our attention. No matter 
how serious the occupation—whether 
reading, eating, smoking, or sleeping 
(a nap in the shade ona sultry day is 
excessively seducing), the moment the 
cry of « timsah” was sung out by the 
crew, or “crokerdile ” by the sagacious 
Hadge Bourie, every gun on board 
was in immediate requisition. There 
would recline the huge animal, stretch- 
ed like a log of dry wood, uncon- 
sciously reposing on a mud bank, till 
the pattering of the bullets on his scaly 
sides broke i in upon his slumbers, and 
warned him of his danger. 

In all the Basha’s dominions there 
are no such persecuted individuals as 


these very unoffending aborigines of 


the Nile. Countless as are the tales 
of his ferocity and bloodthirsty rapa- 
city, I never heard of one well-authen- 
ticated instance, in which man, woman, 
or child, had been assailed or injured by 
the crocodiles. On the contrary, they 
appeared timidin the extreme when out 
of the watery element, and even when 
init. Not only have our boatmen who 
were constantly in the river, returned 
invariably without let or hinder rance, 
but | have again and again bathed in 
the very water where, five minutes be- 
fore, I saw crocodiles rising to the 


surface in considerable numbe rs; in- 


deed it has not unfrequently happened 
that when we were just plunging into 
the stream, we have roused a croco- 
dile, which had been lying unseen on 
the bank, and then directly followed 
him into the water. Yet such is the 
perversity of human nature, master 
and man, cook and dragoman, reis and 
boatman—all, to the extent of their 
respective means, waged unceasing 
war on the unoffending crocodile. 
The first view l ever got of the tim- 
sah was under the following circum- 
stances. It was a Christmas morning, 
and we were making up the stream for 
Kinneh; my companion and I had 
gone on board a friend’s boat, where 
we were to dine and spend the day ; 
soon after service, the wind rose, 
and it came on to blow very fresh; the 
boat, a crank little vessel, carrying a 
long lateen sail and a trinketta, went 
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staggering along under her canvas, 
running gunwale under, to our dis- 
comfort, and to materially interfering 
with the operations of Paulo and the 
cook, who had put their heads to- 
gether, and were determined to pro- 
duce “the grand pudding” (so a 
plum pudding was designated) in ho- 
nour of the day. Mournfully they 
regarded the half-roasted turkey, which 
lurched uneasily on the spit from the 
pitching of the Kandgia, and firmly 
they held on by the portable kitchen, 
resolved to sink or swim with the 
objects of their professional solicitude. 

Lazily extended at full length across 
the deck, I was, with no small amuse- 
ment, watching their several manceu- 
vres, not without a sneaking appre- 
hension that turkey, grand pudding, 
and all, should share in an involun- 
tary bath, when suddenly the battle- 
cry of crokerdile was raised by Paul; 
and true enough, on a bank in the 
middle of the river, there lay seven 
veritable crocodiles, enjoying them- 
selves in the sunshine. As soon as we 
neared them, six plunged with re- 
markable activity into the river; but 
one huge leviathan, more lethargic 
than his comrades, his enormous jaws 
wide open, continued sleeping in the 
sun. B. opened forthwith a battery 
from his double-barrel ; the bullets 
rattled on the brute’s ungainly carcase, 
but much to our amazement, accus- 
tomed as we had been to see a brace 
of balls, eighteen to the pound, pro- 
duce ata reasonable range an effect 
of some sort, the big fellow very lei- 
surely shut his mouth, wagged his long 
tail, turned round to look at his as- 
sailant, and with the most perfect 
composure returned into the river, 
from whence he came. 

This bank, by the way, near Kin- 
neh, we found to be a famous resort 
of crocodiles. One fine afternoon, on 
our voyage down, B. and I went 
on shore there, the boat, according 
to our directions, falling some dis- 
tance down the stream, ‘after having 
left us on the bank. There was no 
cover on this little island, so we lay 
down about the centre of it, patiently 
expecting a visit from our amphi- 
bious friends. Presently huge heads 
rose slowly from the water. Then 
one after another great crocodile 
emerged from the stream, crawling 
cautiously along the margin of the 
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bank ; but they soon perceived us as 
we rose from our recumbent posture, 
and before we could cover a soft spot 
on any of our “ quarry,” they were all 
in motion, gliding with great rapidity 
into the river, for it is quite a mis- 
taken notion to suppose the crocodile 
cannot exhibit considerable agility on 
land. We were obliged to be con- 
tented, therefore, with a promiscuous 
blaze, without any perceptible effect, 
and to betake ourselves, rather crest- 
fallen, to our boat, disappointed in 
bagging acrocodile. On a subsequent 
occasion [ was rather more successful. 
Indulging one evening ina nap after 
dinner, I was roused by the report of a 
gun in the distance, and found that we 
were running alongside of a huge mud 
bank, a very usual retreat for somno- 
lent alligators. My attention was di- 
rected by one of the boatmen to a 
crocodile in the act of escape into the 
river. A large Swiss rifle lay close to 
me, ready loaded, and though not well 
wide awake, I fired on the instant. 
The shot evidently took effect, for the 
crocodile staggered, and then remained 
still. I reloaded, and aimed behind 
the forearm, fired, and the brute rolled 
over. By a violent effort he recovered 
his legs, and being on the very brink 
of the river, plunged in heavily and 
disappeared. The Arabs tell you if 
the timsah is mortally wounded he 
always comes on land to die; and all 
being of opinion the gentleman in 
question had received his quietus, 
there was no small stir and excitement 
amongst the crew ; lances were pulled 
out from unknown receptacles, staves 
were in instant requisition, and Hadge 
Mohammed, the cook, who wasof a very 
sporting turn, appeared from behind 
the kitchen, bendogee in hand, viz., a 
steel-mounted piece, with a nearly end- 
less longitude of barrel. The wounded 
animal was soon seen at a distance, 
making with much difficulty his last 
journey to the bank. I leaped on 
shore, but not so my ragged battalion ; 
for finding the affair was likely to ter- 
minate in a death or victory transac. 
tion, either from a spirit of fair play 
(which I doubt), or a prudential regard 
to their own proper persons, they all 
of them hung back to a man, and left 
me ‘alone in my glory.” By the time 
I reached the spot to which the croco- 
dile was swimming, the dying animal 
had very nearly gained the bank. Some 
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reeds growing out of the water partial- 
ly screened him ; my finger was on the 
hair-trigger, [almost counted the prize 
my own; but before he had exposed 
a vulnerable spot, with one last strug- 
gling effort to gain the bank, tim- 
sah sunk beneath the waters, and was 
seen no more; it was exceedingly pro- 
voking, for it is not every day a man 
can bag his crocodile. As we are on 
the subject of the crocodile, to the 
honour of the ancients be it recorded, 
that in some cities he enjoyed the dig- 
nity of a place amongst their sacred 
animals ; and if not exactly canonised 
after death, he at least was entitled to 
posthumous honours, being embalmed 
and made a mummy of in common 
with the sacred ibis, and even en- 
tombed in the same sepulchre in which 
the Egyptians of old deposited their 
dead, deities and devotees thus amica- 
bly returning to their dust together. 

Our party visited one of these ceme- 
teries, the name of which I forget, but 
it is on the top of the hilly range nearly 
opposite Manfaloot, at the other side 
of the river. An account of our ex- 
cursion may not here be out of place, 
as I believe the spot is not generally 
visited by travellers ; and I have ram- 
bled so much at random in this most 
discursive paper, that the reader who 
has followed me in my meandering 
must be blessed with the patience of 
Job. 

Crossing over, then, from the vil- 
lage of Manfaloot, donkeys, drivers, 
dragomen, and gentlemen, all having 
embarked together in the ferry-boat, 
we happily arrived at the opposite 
shore, not without many hairbreadth 
escapes from death by drowning, in 
consequence of the unconquerable ob- 
jection which our quadrupeds mani- 
fested to navigation. Our route lay 
for some distance through a well 
cultivated strip of land, our Arabs 
making more free than welcome with 
the luxurious bean crop through which 
we passed ; and the path at length ter- 
minating in a straggling, dirty hamlet ; 
Paulo was sent off as plenipotentiary 
to hunt up the sheik. 

The sheik of the village was, in due 
time, found sunning himself outside a 
respectable mud edifice, a pipe without 
tobacco in his hand, and a jar of water 
at his feet. He was a kiln-dried, 
dingy, seedy-looking old gentleman ; 
you wonld not have given the mode- 
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rate sum of sixpence for all the clothes 
on his back; yet on perceiving our 
approach he mustered up uncommon 
dignity, and affected an air at once 
patronising and condescending. 
Having mentally calculated to what 
probable amount he might cheat us, he 
pocketed our present, and saddling us 
with three guides, dismissed the party 
with a pious benediction. We now faced 
the hill which nearly overhangs the 
village, the ass boys urging our reluc- 
tant donkeys, who with more prudence 
than their riders, declined the unprofi- 
table task of clambering up a mountain 
by a breakneck path, simply, so far at 
least as they were personally concerned, 
to come down again; and as we had 
not bridle nor even halter wherewith to 
guide them, they fairly turned tail 
on the adventure, and left us to conti- 
nue our journey on foot. Horace 
stigmatises the ass as an animal 
‘*inique mentis,” but I candidly con- 
fess our quadrupeds in the present 
instance judged discreetly and well. 
The ascent was steep and stony, the 
sun intense, and the toil of climbing 
to the summit utterly unrewarded by 
the scenery that the hilltop presented ; 
around us was a desert in its dreari- 
ness, not a blade of grass, not a tree 
or bush to relieve the dazzled eye; 
clusters of low rocks or pointed 
crags protruding from the sandy 
soil, just big enough to tumble over, 
but for shade or shelter naught. An 
old gray fox seemed the sole inha- 
bitant of the region ; he eyed us with 
an expression of pity for a moment, 
shook his patriarchal pate, and lei- 
surely went on his way. In due time 
we arrived at the ultima thule of 
our expedition. It was a pit, or 
rather cleft in a parcel of rocks, pe- 
netrating directly downwards, and ap- 
parently of considerable depth. We 
sat down for a few moments to ar- 
range the order of descent; indeed 
the question now came to be can- 
vassed, whether or not we should 
descend at all. The celebrated ex- 
ample of “ The King of France and 
all his men,” &c., afforded an inviting, 
if not exactly pertinent, precedent. 
Paulo, always a Job’s comforter ina 
dilemma, stroking his beard and draw- 
ing his tarboosh over his eyebrows, 
descanted with gravity and great unc- 
tion on the peril of the undertaking. 
‘He had cause,” he said, “ to know 
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the dangers of the cavern, for fifteen 
years ago he had lost his way for seven 
hours in its endless passages.” Our 
Arabs must also put in their oar ; 
they told us of two travellers and three 
guides who had perished in attempting 
to penetrate the secret chambers of 
this subterraneous region ; indeed, if 
their account was to be credited, the 
entire range of hill was excavated, 
and a tunnel formed to the bank of the 
Nile; otherwise, they stated, it was im- 
possible the bodies could have been 
conveyed to the interior. So that al- 
together it appeared a pleasing and 
profitable adventure. 

Our party, having first joined with 
great unanimity in heaping abuse on 
my unfortunate head, as the planner 
and instigator of the excursion, next, 
with laudable consistency, prepared to 
run all chances first, divesting them- 
selves of all unnecessary clothing, 
and procuring wax tapers and oranges 
from Paulo, who had generally the 
foresight to provide himself against 
every emergency. Notwithstanding the 
veritable narrative of Paulo and the 
Arabs, my only apprehension arose 
from the circumstance, that while we 
descended into the pit, our followers 
from the village still remained above ; 
it seemed to me too favourable an op- 
portunity of imprisoning us within the 
cavern, by simply stopping the aperture, 
for those industrious gentry to overlook. 
Very true I had my pistols in my pocket, 
lucifers, an extra candle, and a small 
supply of oranges; but how long could 
we hold out if the enemy was determin- 
ed on the blockade—an unconditional 
surrender with backsheesh, “at discre- 
tion,” must have proved the finale of the 
adventure. The villagers were, how- 
ever, men of honour, and my appre- 
hensions consequently groundless ; so, 
commencing with good courage our 
subterranean travels, we burrowed on 
for some time in a horizontal direction ; 
the passage being so low and narrow, 
that we were constrained to crawl on 
face and hands through the sharp slip- 
pery rock which obstructed our path. 
The rock both above and beneath us 
was black and clammy; the atmosphere 
heavy, foul, and oppressive ; thestench 
from the confined air intolerable; the 
darkness just rendered “ visible” by the 
dim glimmering of our tapers, which 
burned so faintly as scarcely to shed any 
light : indeed a slight effort of imagina- 





tion might have converted the way we 
were traversing into the main road to 
purgatory, with the sole reflection to 
support us, that the length of our weary 
journey should be commensurate with 
the purses and affections of our surviv- 
ing relatives and friends. At last we 
arrived at a portion of the cavern in 
which we were able to stand upright. 
The sooty rock was hung with sable 
stalactites, and as well as we could dis- 
cover them, in the dim obscurity, a 
labyrinth of passages appeared to ra- 
diate from the place in which we stood. 
Here our Arab guides, who had stripped 
for the occasion, appeared to be fairly 
at fault, snuffing into every cranny like 
ferrets in a deserted rabbit warren, scru- 
tinizing every orifice, and in doubt as to 
which they shouldenter. As for our- 
selves, we presented a very tolerable 
picture ofa band ofrespectable banditti 
in concealment from the myrmidons of 
justice, half clothed, and partly armed; 
begrimed with damp and dirt, the per- 
spiration streaming from our bearded 
visages, perplexity depicted in each 
countenance, and disorder in our array ; 
but beauty bears candlelight, and we 
now were very tolerably lit up. Our 
guides had disappeared for the moment, 
and our party, disheartened by their ab- 
sence, began to indulge in very mutinous 
expressions: “ they had gone far enough 
on such a wild-goose chase ; no one was 
acquainted with the intricacies of the 
place. The three Arabs, for aught we 
knew, were, perhaps, giving their ex- 
piring kick in some mummy-pit; in 
fact nothing was left us but to return.” 
Paulo seemed elated with the suc- 
cess of his unregarded predictions, 
and grinned diabolically from a nook 
in which he had ensconced himself; so 
matters looking worse and worse, I fell 
quietly into the rear, fully determined 
to act as “stopper,” if the mutineers 
attempted a retreat. Happily, at this 
juncture, our guides shouted to us to 
say they had recovered the track, and 
Paulo, starting forward at the sound, 
we were all instantly in motion. Up 
we scrambled, mounting to an aperture 
in the top of a rock to our left, every 
turn and projection being chalked by 
Paul as we advanced. My position in 
the rear was most satisfactory ; no one 
could recede if he purposed it, except 
by backing stern foremost, and even 
then he must remain stationary, unless 
I consented to give way. The pas- 
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sage was extremely tortuous. 
dragged our “weary lengths” slowly 
and painfully along. I could hear 
W. groaning philosophically about fire- 
damps and mephitic air. B., who im- 
mediately preceded me, would occa- 
sionally “kick out very viciously, but 
his shoes were off, and a discreet appli- 
cation of my taper to an obvious ex- 
tremity of his portly frame, caused him 
to move on with accelerated alacrity. 
We.wow came into the region of bones 
and mummy cloth. Presently, we 
crushed over the mortal remains of a 
very ancient Egyptian, who inhospi- 
tably opposed our progress ; and here 
our guide warned us of the very pal- 
pable danger of holding our lights in- 
cautiously, as a single spark, falling 
amidst the debris of mummies, dried 
reeds, old linen, and resinous sub- 
stances that we were crushing through, 
must infallibly set the mass in a flame, 
and cause the instant suffocation of the 
whole party—a peril by no means easily 
to be avoided in our present position, 
where the candles were held horizon- 
tally, and within a few inches of the 
ground. Add to this, the aroma from 
the mummy dust was as pungent as 
snuff, so every sneeze put us in danger 
ofour lives. We at last arrived safely 
at a rude chamber solely inhabited by 
human dead, mummy piled on mummy, 
so as nearly to fill the apartment. 
Here Paul, who was possessed with 
an inordinate passion for dissection, sat 
down by himself to peel a very perfect 
mummy predicting he shoul: d find 
rings, bracelets, gold coin, anda variety 
of valuables on the person of the de- 
funct ; but he had scarcely commenced 
operations when, overcome with fa- 
tigue, heat, foul air, and the strong 
smell proceeding from his“ subject,” he 
suddenly fell back, and nearly swooned 
off: had he actually fainted, the catas- 
trophe must have proved aserious one. 
We had no means of restoring anima- 
tion; drag him out ofthe cave we 
could not, and desert him we undoubt- 
edly would not ; but as, after a little 
fanning and shaking, he gradually came 
to himself, we left him sucking oranges, 

and ungraciously repining at his fate. 

We now entered the ch: umber, which 


We 


was the immediate object of our 
search ; it was a cavern, opening into 
the one I have described, and piled 


with mummied crocodiles, swathed and 
packed like their human neighbours, 
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but many of them had been unrolled, 
and the fragments were scattered round 
us. Some specimens were in perfect 
Seren and of a large size. 
Packed in with the seniors, we found 
numerous bundles of little crocodiles, 
each about nine inches long, and con- 
taining a dozen or so of the tiny rep- 
tiles wrapped separately in coarse linen, 
and in complete preservation also. 
From some of the larger crocodiles 
we extracted eggs, but the shells were so 
easily broken, we were unable to bring 
any away. How these huge animals 
had been brought into this receptacle 
was a perfect mystery; certainly not 
by the way we entered, and we could 
discover no other mode of ingress, 
This cemetery is well worthy of inves- 
tigation, for there doubtless exist seve- 
ral other chambers as yet unexplored. 

Chalking our names in very legible 
characters on the black wall of the 
and charitably taking charge 
each of a little orphan family, we re- 
joined Paul, who was by this time suffi- 
ciently recovered ; and ‘after a toilsome 
crawl through the same long winding 
passages, we bade farewell to these re- 
gions of darkness and the dead, and 
gladly scrambled into day. 

On reaching the village, our sheik 
very hospitably presented us with a 
gulleh of unfiltered river water—a 
cheap but very acceptable refresh- 
ment, and urging our donkeys across 
the plain, we were soon luxuriating 
in the turbid: waters of the deep and 
dirty Nile. 

In travelling in the East, one cannot 
fail to be struck with the frequent 
recurrence of the same customs, and 
even the same phraseology with which 
we are familiarised by the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; but while thisis to be expected 
amongst the Arab tribes in the desert, 
or in Syria, one scarcely expects to 
meet with it amongst the mixed races 
of Egypt. Yet so it is. You are 
often startled by hearing even not very 
usual Scriptural phrases in the mouths 
of the fellaheen. 

A friend, for instance, inquiring 
from the reis of his boat whether the 
fair wind which was blowing at the 
time was likely to continue till evening, 

was answered. by the boatman’s reply- 
ing in the words of Jacob, * Am I in 
the place of God?” So, amongst other 


cave, 


patriarchial customs we find the old 
system of the avenging of blood by the 
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next of kin to the murdered person, 
still existing in Egypt. 

Of this I had a striking instance 
during my visit to Thebes. As we were 
mounting one morning for some “lion- 
hunting” excursion, Paul, from the 
many brought us for hire, selected 
the very worst looking donkey of the 
lot, a proceeding so much at variance 
with the habitual discretion of our 
dragoman, that I could not help in- 
quiring the cause. 

“* T take this donkey,” replied Paul, 
* because it belongs to that little boy, 
the son of my old guide, who was mur- 
dered since I was last at Thebes.” 

He then related the following parti- 
culars :— 

“The murderer of the deceased 
guide was his own and only brother. 
In a fit of uncontrollable passion, aris- 
ing from some petty dispute, the man’s 
own brother had publicly shot him 
dead, leaving his wife and a young 
family in utter destitution.” 

I asked who had provideu for them. 
I was told they had been all taken to 
the uncle’s house, who was bound to 
maintain the mother and the children, 
until the latter were of age to support 
themselves. 

** And was no punishment inflicted 
on this fratricide ?” I inquired. 

** None,” said Paul; “ we must wait 

until this eldest boy grows up.” 

*¢ And what then ?” 

“ Whatthen! Why of course as 
soon as he is able to handle a gun, this 
boy will shoot his uncle.” 

*¢ But there are two parties to that : 
will the uncle be fool enough to permit 
him ?” 

*¢ How can the man avoid it ; it is the 
custom, the villagers will see justice 
done.” 

A delightful family arrangement, 
thought I, and yet itis the old patriar- 
chal law, as ancient at least as the 
flood. 

** And surely the blood of your lives 
will I require ; at the hand of every 
beast will Lrequireit ; and atthe hand of 
man, at the hand of every man’s brother, 
will I require the life of man. 

** Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed, fer in the 

image of God made He man.” 

Talking of family arrangements, one 
indispensable article in the household 
department of a well-regulated estab- 
lishment, is an Abyssinian boy. Hadge 
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Bouri, my Arab dragoman, who, it may 
be remembered, was arespectable bur- 
ger, when he retired, after a travelling 
engagement, into private life, was quite 
a connoisseur in slave boys; selling 
them as they approached manhood, 
and buying in a fresh supply of small 
boys as occasion required. On en- 
gaging with me he was intent on a 
mercantile speculation of this sort, 
stating: ‘him want buy boy at Kat’- 
rakt, where him sold ver’ cheap.” On 
our arrival at Assuan, we accepted 
the Hadge s polite invitation to accom- 
pany him to the slave market, and 
assist him with our opinions on his pur- 
chases, before he concluded the bar- 
gain. 

In Cairo this inhuman traffic in 
human flesh has received a check, at 
least ostensibly, the basha having closed 
the slave-market in the city,andimposed 
a duty on the imported article, so we 
were rather curious to witness this 
slave-dealing, even on a minor scale. 

The so-called market at Assuan 
was a little beyond the village, on an 
open spot of rising ground, at one ex- 

tremity of which grew a few date trees; 
here we found collected a group of 
some twenty boys and girls, varying in 
age from about nine to thirteen years ; 
they were unbound and unguarded ; 
the dealers, three in number, were 
seated at some distance on the other 
side of a low tent, which we were in- 
formed contained two young Abyssi- 
nian beauties. Round the dealers 
lounged a few idlers from the village, 
who smoked and chatted with them 
from time to time. The slave boys 
were in a state of primitive nudity. 
The young ladies were accommodated 
with the narrow leather fringe, which 
girded below the waist, forms the major 
portion of a Nubian gentlewoman’s 
summer dress.+ The girls wore their 
hair tastefully arranged in a multitude 
of short diminutive braids, the whole 
well greased and dusted over with a 
white powder, their black limbs and 
bodies being also copiously lubricated 
with very rancid oil, giving them a 
wondrously sleek and slippery appear- 
ance. 

The sculls of the boys were closely 
shaven, with the exception of the usual 
top-knot, whereby his guardian angel 
hauls the pious Moslim to paradise ; 
their heads and bodies were also oiled 
and powdered ; yet, notwithstanding 
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the evident exertions made by the own- 
ers to have their luckless live stock 
“ well got up,” a more uninviting set 
of little urchins I never laid eyes on; 
the features bore a startling affinity 
to those of the Moor’s face on a hall- 
door knocker, while the polished scull 
might be aptly represented by the old- 
fashioned cocoa-nut sugar-bowl that 
was in vogue with our grandmothers 
in days of yore. But captives as they 
were, the youngsters seemed in high 
health and spirits, jabbering and Jaugh- 
ing together until they noticed our ap- 
proach, when rising in a body, they 
surrounded us, all clamouring loudly 
for backsheesh ; all—no, there was one 
excepted, and that was a poor lank lad 
who sat apart from his noisy fellow- 
captives, with drooping head and sunk- 
en eye, worn andemaciated. There he 
lay, cowering under the partial shelter 
of the tent, as regardless of all around 
him, as those about him were regard- 
less of him ; no one appeared to care 
for or even pity him; he was sick, a 
dealer told us, and left to take his 
chance! in that little group before us 
we had the dark as well as sunny side 
of slavery. Though the slaves are ge- 
nerally brought from what is termed 
the upper country, I believe the Nu- 
bian women are rarely, if ever, in- 
duced to sell their children. Indeed, 
I had, one day, a rare opportunity of 
laying in a cargo of sable innocents, if 
the mothers had been so inclined. 

I was wandering one afternoon up 
the river, in search of a village, where 
I could procure a few of those sinall 
straw baskets that the Nubian women 
make so neatly, when, just as I was about 
to enter a little hamlet, I met a portly 
matron, with a diminutive blackamoor 
in her arms. I told her I wanted to 
buy some baskets, and asked if she had 
any to dispose of. The woman replied 
that she had; and coolly coming 
up to me, demurely committed her 
infant to my charge, saying, “ Take it— 
take it,” suiting the action to the 
words. I confess I inwardly entertain 
neither affection for, nor antipathy 
to, very young children; but to be- 
come dry nurse to a black baby was 
something too overpowering to my 
nerves; so starting back in consterna- 
tion, I was about to betake me to my 
heels, when the tender mother, laugh- 
ing outright at my alarm, delivered 
me from my horrors, by calmly shoul- 
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dering the rejected one, and setting 
off full trot to her hovel, which hap- 
pily lay hard by. Ina little time she 
returned with the baskets; and not 
with the baskets only, but with three- 
fourths of the women of the village, for 
a Nubian female neither affects the re- 
serve nor indu!ges in the licentiousness 
of her Arab neighbours. While the 
bargain was being made for the bas- 
kets, my fair ‘viend was varying the 
dry details of wusiness by relating to 
her admiring audience her pleasant 
proposal to the khawagee, and his 
consequent dismay—acting the scene 
for their amusement, and drawing a 
ludicrous picture of my astonishment. 
They evidently were highly tickled with 
the joke; one in particular, who ran 
forthwith to her hut, and returned 
with a bundle of rags in her arms. 
The rags were carefully unrolled, and 
out of them the good woman picked 
the smallest p: ssible red infant, with 
which ugly specimen of humanity she 
kindly presented me, asking, as usual, 
for backsheesh. To get rid of her, I 
gave her a piaster, gratifying my first 
patroness with a like munificent dona- 
tion. Never did two women appear 
more surprised and delighted—she 
with the skinned rabbit in particular, 
kissing the coin, and placing it on the 
face of her “raw head and bloody 
bones,” which piped up on the occasion 
to the utmost stretch of its tiny lungs, 
crying, I suppose, for joy.  Ill-timed 
and ill-advised was my liberality. In 
a few seconds, the whole bevy of ma- 
trons had disappeared, and returned 
with children of all ages and condi- 
tions—sucklings and weansters, crawl- 
ers, creepers, and todlings—all were 
poked at me in succession, every 
mother clamouring for backsheesh, 
and all enjoying my manifest perplex- 
ity. Croesus himself could not have 
stood it. I was neither governor of 
the Bank of England, nor even pos- 
sessor in fee of the gold mines of Ca- 
lifornia ; so I speedily declared myself 
insolvent, turned my coat pockets in- 
side out in attestation of the fact, and 
without the least temptation to bring 
over a stock of little Nubians to im- 
prove the population of Ireland, laid 
hold of my baskets, and disengaged 
myself from the throng. 

I had just cleared the village, and 
was turning my steps to the boat, when 
one woman overtook me, and forcibly 
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arrested my progress. It proved to 
be “ bunni’s’” mother, who thrust on 
me a large straw dish of dried dates, 
praying the khawagee would accept 
her present, who gave his silver to her 
little babe. Poor woman! though her 
dates were an incumbrance, I had 
not the heart to refuse the gift. 

The Nubians, generally speaking, 
are a fine, athletic set of men, far 
more trustworthy and honest than 
their fellows, the Arabs, but not by any 
means so quick-witted or intelligent. 
They make good, steady boatmen, and 
have no lack of energy when occasion 
requires it. We had a fine example 
of this in descending the cataract. 
The day after my visit to the pilot’s 
unruly hareem, was the one fixed for 
our passing the rapids, and our party 
had determined to “stick to the 
ship,” and see out the fun in their 
boats, instead of having recourse to 
the safer and more usual mode of 
transit, on asses along the bank. As 
the sun was rising next morning, we 
were roused from our slumbers by an 
unusual uproar outside the cabin 
doors, and calling to mind the exploit 
for the day, my companion and I were 
soon up and dressed. Scarcely had my 
toilet been completed, when in rushed 
Hadge Bourie, purple with rage, and 
almost inarticulate through excess of 
passion, muttering some incompre- 
hensible jargon, of which I could only 
catch the words, ‘* Raskal Barbarino.” 
The Hadge retiring as precipitately as 
he had burst in, out I ran after him. 
What a scene of confusion was before 
me! The boat was rocking under 
the crowd that all but swamped her ; 
a multitude of heads were swaying to- 
and. fro—laughter, curses, shouts, re- 
sounded in all quarters. Nowa cloud 
of red slippers would suddenly take 
flight for the shore; then skull-caps 
and tarbouches were seen flying in the 
same direction ; anon, a dozen or so 
of black fellows tumbled over into the 
river. In fact our Arab crew were 
endeavouring to repel boarders, and 
endeavouring in vain; Hadge Bouri 
and our cook Mohammed valorously 
leading the van, Paulo, with charac- 
teristic caution, keeping carefully in 
the rear. At length the matter was 
compromised by our crew’s giving up 
the ship to a select company of Nu- 
bians, two or three of the latter 
sitting ateach oar. The reis of the 








cataract, with two pilots, took charge 
of the helm, and we gradually cast off 
from shore. As we glided into the 
centre of the stream, one of our oars- 
men raised a wild ditty, on which the 
rest joined in a very tumultous chorus; 
it was the signal for the men to bend 
to their oars, and give way. 

The Commodore (as our old boat 
was named), propelled by her ten long 
sweeps, and the increasing current, 
dashed forward with unwonted velo- 
city, and passed under the cliffs that 
skirt the cataract at an amazing pace. 
The river here was broad, and ,the 
surface without a ripple; but we 
could feel that the force of the current 
was momentarily increasing. The 
Hadge and Mohammed sat, like tu- 
telar deities, on either side of the 
kitchen ; the one, I suppose, because 
he loved the good things that used to 
be served up therefrom—the other, 
because it was the narrow sphere of 
his dominion, as well as the scene of 
his gastronomic triumphs. But at 
that moment they were anything but 
complacent deities; both, in fact, 
were horribly afraid—and Mohammed, 
by his tell-tale features, the Hadge by 
his convulsive pulls at the Nargilleh, 
forewarned us the crisis was approach- 
ing. Our Nubian crew, like mighty 
men of valour, now warmed to their 
work, rose stoutly to their oars, and 
shouted out their chorus. Swifter 
rushed the Commodore—now swifter 
still. The reis gave the word—a si- 
multaneous cry. responded—the steers- 
men on the poop bent over the helm; 
the reis stood beside them erect and 
watchful, his long red scarf streaming 
wildly in the wind. Our men began 
to pull like demons, and away we 
dashed at racing speed for the great 
gate of the cataract. 

The stream now rushed through its 
narrowed course with prodigious vio- 
lence, and the fall of the water was 
quite perceptible. Onward we dashed, 
“helm a-port,” and, in a second, our 
old tub plunged headlong down the 
foaming waters; up she was again like 
a wild duck, tossing the spray off her 
bows, and rising to the swell; now 
through a labyrinth of rocks; one 
moment bearing down on one—then, 
“bout ship,” like magic, grazing the 
angle of the reef, and away again in 
her mad career,'dancing gaily on the 
surging flood. Here rose a sea in 
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miniature, boiling above our bulwarks 
—there sprang up cliff after cliff, ris- 
ing from the turbid depths, as if to 
bar our progress. On bounds the 
Commodore, doubling and winding ; 
our Nubians shout the louder, and 
pull like maniacs. Now we touch a 
rock—what matter, it’s a bare rub, we 
are off again ; but hold hard here, the 
stream has taken us “ mid-ships”—we 
are slap upon a reef: there we go 
bumping and grinding ; now we are 
fast in it, and the river is breaking 
over us; we'll “ keel over,” or go to 
bits. The crowd on the bank are 
jumping with delight at the prospect of 
plunder ; our crew are tumbling over 
one another—the reis tears off his 
turban, and stamps with excitement. 
Who could be heard where every one 
is shouting. Now, gentlemen, no time 
to lose, make your wills, and leave 
your chattels to the Nubians. Hur- 
rah! we're off again; well battled, 
stanch old Commodore—the great 
gate of the cataract is cleared ! 
“Salam at, Salam at Khowagee ;” 
the reis kisses his hand, and flings 
about congratulations. His pipe is 


not well-lighted before we pass the 


little gate ; and here we are floating 


placidly between the tall cliffs on 
either side of the river: and, in ten 
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minutes, we are moored by the mud 
bank at Assaun. 
Farewell to the cataracts. 


ODE TO THE RIVER NILE. 


I. 
‘* Flow on, thou shining river, 
But ere thou reach the sea,” 
My compliments deliver 
To all who ask for me. 


Il. 
Farewell, ye alligators, 
Farewell—I have not time 
To mention half the creatures 
That might figure here in rhyme. 
lil. 
Now let all who seek diversion, 
Or dull winter to beguile, 
Set off on an excursion 
Of pleasure up the Nile. 


‘© What verses!” Really I can’t help 
it ; nature never made me a poet, and 
that’s plain; but a leading Irish jour- 
nal having lately complained of the de- 
ficiency of poetical effusions in the 
pages of the “ University,” I here 
set a brave example in doing ‘‘ my pos- 
sible.” 

And, until better hands take up the 
cudgels, I trust the  entente cordiale” 
will be generously accepted by the 
Evening Mail. 
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THE LEGOFF FAMILY. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue three brothers, followed by their 
servants, ran immediately to the shore. 
They found the fishermen of Bignic, 
who had also hastened there at the 
first signals of distress. Christophe 
ordered large fires to be lighted at in- 
tervals. From the moment the ship per- 
ceived that her signals were answered, 
and that she was about to receive suc- 
cour, she did not cease to fire guns every 
three minutes. She was so near the 
shore that, notwithstanding the roar of 
the tempest, the people on the strand 
could hear the cries of the sailors and 
the whistle of the boatswain; but the 
surf ran so high that no boat could 
live in it, and the night was so dark 
that all they could perceive, was the 
flash preceding each firing of the guns. 
They conjectured that the ship had 
run aground on one of the sandbanks 
so common on those coasts. In fact, 
at daybreak, they discovered at some 
cable’s length from the shore, the yards 
of a frigate sunk in the sand, and by 
her flag they recognised her as be- 
longing to the English navy. By 
times the sea retiring left the 
hull of the vessel exposed to view, 
or beating over her with incredi- 
ble fury, buried her under mountains 
of foam. The deck appeared deserted, 
the cannon were fired no more, and 
already had the waves cast many a 
corpse on the strand. At first they 
thought that all the crew had perished, 
when, by the aid of a telescope, Chris- 
tophe ascertained that there were still 
some souls on board. 

** Come, lads,” exclaimed he, ad- 
dressing the fishermen, “all is not 
over yonder ; they are Englishmen, ’tis 
true, but coward is he who being able 
to save even a drowning dog lends him 
not his aid.” 

At these words, helped by Jean and 
Joseph, he dragged one of the boats 
towards the sea, and when the frail 
skiff was near being carried away by 
the waves— 

‘* Boys,” cried Christophe, laying 


hold of an oar in each hand, “I re- 
quire but six arms to reach the wreck 
and save the survivors.” 

* Right, uncle; right, brave Chris- 
tophe!” exclaimed Jeanne, embracing 
him fondly. 

The young girl had passed the entire 
night standing at her open window: 
at daybreak she hurried to the cliffs. 
She stood by her uncles, wrapt in her 
cloak, her head uncovered, and her 
hair floating in the wind. 

However, none had responded to the 
appeal of Christophe ; although the sea 
was somewhat calmed, it was still 
rough; not one of the fishermen stir- 
red. 

‘* What! you parcel of scoundrels!” 
exclaimed Christophe, passionately, 
‘“* you remain motionless, your hands in 
your pockets, when over there are un- 
fortunate men who require your aid! 
What! amongst twenty of you, knaves, 
are there not three men of courage or 
goodwill ?” 

The fishermen looked at each other 
abashed. 

** Don’t expose yourselves any longer 
in the open air,” said Jeanne, scorn- 
fully; “ the wind is sharp, you run the 
risk of catching cold. Return to 
Bignic and send us your wives, they 
will take your oars whilst you spin! 
Go! and now for us four, uncles!” 
added the fearless girl, ready to jump 
into the boat; ‘ Joseph’s arms and 
mine will be of no great assistance, 
but he will pray for our success, and 
I will sing to enliven the passage.” 

Seeing so much resolution in this 
young girl, the fishermen were ashamed 
of their cowardice, and instead of three 
that Christophe had demanded, they 
all offered themselves. Christophe 
chose three of the most vigorous and 
gave them strong oars, he kissed his 
niece, pressed his brothers’ hands, then 
followed by his three companions, 
sprang into the boat. It was no small 
trouble to get her afloat; at length a 
mighty wave lifted and carried her off, 
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His eyes towards heaven, his hands 
crossed on his breast, Joseph prayed 
with fervour. Silent and grouped 
here and there on the rocks which 
bound the shore, the young girl, Jean, 
and the fishermen followed with eager 
gaze the course of the boat, which ap- 
peared now and then on the high crest 
of a wave, and disappeared almost as 
soon in as deep an abyss. It seemed 
as if the ocean, irritated by such auda- 
city, had redoubled its fury. Terror 
and hopelessness were painted on every 
face; Jeanne was the only one who 
still hoped. Vainly did the waves 
break beneath her with a horrible up- 
roar ; excited by the heroism of Chris- 
tophe, she was calm, almost serene, 
and, trusting in God, seemed to rule 
the tempest. However, at one mo- 
ment a cry of terror burst from 
every lip; an enormous wave had 
broken over the boat, and seemed to 
swamp her. There were ten mi- 
nutes of deadly expectation; at last 
a shout of joy rang along the shore, 
the boat had reappeared within gun- 
shot of the ship. Jeanne rested the 
telescope on the shoulder of her uncle, 
and applied her eye to the glass of 
the instrument. 

«Jeanne, what do you see?” asked 
her uncle the soldier. 

After a moment of silent observation 
she replied— 

«I see a ship in a frightful condi- 
tion ; the masts are broken, the waves 
rock her to and fro, as it were to cap- 
size her ; by intervals the keel is lifted 
into the air. On deck not a soul! 
Wait a moment; yes, I see a man 
alone, who holds on by the rigging, the 
others must have perished—povr fel- 
lows! He makes signals, doubtlessly 
to Christophe, as though beseeching 
him to return; he does not seem 
afraid. He wears a blue jacket and 
carries a sword.” 

*¢ He must be an officer,” said Jean. 

«* The boat, here is the boat!” ex- 
claimed she. ‘ Lord! it is going to be 
dashed to pieces against the ship. No; 
Heaven be praised! a wave has dead- 
ened the shock. They throw a rope to 
the officer. Why does he not hasten 
down? Why does he delay? What 
time lost! He speaks to Christophe— 
Christophe answers him. What mad- 
ness! Is this a time for deliberation ? 
Christophe is in a passion, I guess it by 
his gestures. Good! he springs on 





the deck of the frigate; he takes the 
officer by the waist ; he lifts him as a 
feather, and throws him into the boat; 
he in his turn gets into it. God pro- 
tect their return!” 

The return was rapid; the wind 
and waves carried to the shore, the 
skiff, shot like an arrow from a steel 
bow, and after a few moments it grated 
over the strand. Scarcely had Chris- 
tophe set foot on land when Jeanne 
sprang to his neck and embraced him 
several times. 

“‘T am proud of you,” said she, with 
an expression of sweet tenderness. 

* It’s not worth it,” answered 
Christophe, who thought that what 
he had done was but natural; “ we 
came too late, and could only save 
one; yet, mille tonnerres, it was 
not without trouble, for that devil 
of a man had determined to perish 
with his frigate ; he made more cere- 
mony about being saved than others 
generally do, when conducted to 
death. Boys,” added he, speaking to 
the sailors who had accompanied him, 
** you'll follow us to the castle, where 
we'll take care of you,” then, turning 
to the English officer, he was about 
to question him, but remained si- 
lent and respectful, beholding his 
grief. The stranger contemplated 
with melancholy the corpses which 
the sea had cast on the strand. He 
walked slowly from one to another, 
calling them by name. He had named 
several of them, when suddenly he 
recognised one, whose life had, doubt- 
lessly, been most dear to him, for no 
sooner did he perceive him, than he 
knelt by his side in sullen despair, and 
long remained thus, as though the dead 
could hear him. All who witnessed 
this scene were deeply moved. 

*Unfortunaie man!” said Jeanne, 
“he mourns over a brother or a 
friend.” 

« Yes,” said Christophe, who under- 
stood English a little, “he calls him 
his brother, his friend, his dear and 
unfortunate Albert. Although they 
are but English, no matter, it breaks 
the heart. Come, sir,” added he, ap- 
proaching the officer, “ were you to 
weep for ever, you could not restore 
these brave fellows to life. It is a 
misfortune, but you can’t help it; and 
after all you’ve done your duty. I 
acknowledge you to be a man of ho- 
nour, and a brave and true sailor ; and 
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if it were necessary, I would bear wit- 
ness before the English Board of Ad- 
miralty. The Devil! sir, have cou- 
rage, people may be wrecked, run 
aground, or lose their ships—it happens 
every day, and might befall the first 
admiral of France or England. There 
is no disgrace in such a thing. The 
ocean is master of us all; he is a bad 
bedfellow who, when you expect it 
the least, throws you savagely over 
the bedside. I can tell you, you are 
a gallant man, and had we met some 
five-and-twenty years ago at sea, with- 
in gunshot, you in your frigate, and 
I in the brig Za Vaillance, by Nep- 
tune! we would have saluted each 
other after a strange fashion.” 

Christophe added some words to in- 
duce the stranger to come to the Coat 
D'Or; but he seemed not to hear 
what was said. He stood motionless, 
his arms crossed on his breast, his 
eyes fixed on the frigate, which the 
waves continued to beat with re- 
doubled force. Thus he remained a 
long time before it was possible to 
remove him from this heartrending 
spectacle. At last, from the incessant 
assault of the waves, the hull of the 
ship broke in two, and in a few seconds 
the sea rolled without an obstacle 
on the place which she had occupied. 
The officer pressed his hand upon his 
heart, and silent tears trickled down 
his cheek. 

By asudden movement of sympathy, 
Jeanne and Joseph each seized one of 
his hands. He bent a sweet, yet sor- 
rowful, look on the young girl; then, 
without saying a word, thoughtlessly 
offered her his arm, and allowed him- 
self to be led away like a child. 

They soon reached the Coat D’Or: 
Jean-and Christophe walked in front ; 
Jeanne followed them, leaning on the 
arm of the English officer; Joseph 
had remained on the shore to look 
after the corpses cast up by the sea; 
not a word was uttered on their way. 
Once in the drawing-room— 

“Sir,” said Christophe, addressing 
the stranger, “you are in France, on 
the coast of Brittany, in the castle of 
the three brothers Legoff. Here is 
Jean, | am Christophe, our third bro- 
ther watches over the dead sailors ; 
this fair child is our beloved niece. 
Had I not saved you against your will, 
we would nevertheless be inclined to 
fulfil towards you all the duties of hos- 
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pitality: I beg, then, that you will 
consider this house as your own: and 
believe me, we'll forget nothing to 
help you to bear the misfortune which 
has befallen you.” 

** You are our guest,” added Jean. 

* Weare your friends,” said Jeanne. 

“Noble hearts! generous France, 
that I always loved!” exclaimed the 
stranger with emotion, carrying the 
hand of Jeanne to his lips; then 
re-assuming the Britannic phlegm, he 
held out his hand to Christophe, and 
said. «*‘ My name is George Whitworth, 
a naval officer, but this morning cap- 
tain of an English frigate. You have 
saved me despite myself; I wished, 
I ought, to have died on board my ves- 
sel. However, I do thank you.” 

“‘ Before you express your gra- 
titude, wait until you have tasted our 
old French wines,” replied Christophe, 
inviting him to sit at a table which had 
just been laid. “1 mean to show you, 
sir, that however sad be a life, it has 
still some good sides.” 

The officer was exhausted as much 
by want as by emotion. Before 
seating himself, he begged leave to 
retire to the room that had been 
prepared for him in great haste, 
but over the arrangement of which 
the foresight of Jeanne had pre- 
sided. When he returned he had 
taken off the boat cloak, which covered 
his uniform, and had repaired as much 
as possible the disorder of his dress. 
In the excitement of the first moments, 
Jeanne had not thought of remarking 
if the guest sent by the tempest were 
handsome or ugly, old or young; she 
beheld but the grief, and was pre- 
occupied only by the disaster of the man. 
Moreover, it would have been difficult 
to judge of the appearance of George 

Whitworth. His boat-cloak wrapped 
him entirely; his hat was pressed down 
on his forehead, his dripping hair half 
concealed his face; his hands bore 
traces of the hard work in which he 
had been engaged. When he re-en- 
tered the room, Jeanne and her uncles 
were at once struck by his youth and 
prepossessing exterior. He was a tall 
and handsome man, about twenty- 
eight years of age; the fairness of his 
complexion agreeably contrasted with 
the clear and deep blue of his eyes; 
his light and silky hair, carelessly 
thrown back, exposed to view a high 
and intelligent brow; his figure was 
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elegant, and his uniform became him 
well. No sooner was he in the draw- 
ing-room, than going to Jeanne, he 
offered her his hand to lead her to the 
table. 

“By Jove, sir,” cried C hristophe, 
making him sit beside him, opposite to 
his niece; “‘ you might have laughed 
when I spoke to you of what could 
have happened, had my brig and your 
frigate met some five-and twenty years 
ago; you were hardly born then; so 
young, and already captain of a frigate! 
You have lost no time. And yet you 
wished to die; young man, indeed it 
would have been a pity, for if you go 
on thus, you may be admiral at 
thirty.’ 

George answered at first by a faint 
smile; then narrated in all their 
particulars the misfortunes which 
had just befallen him. Commis- 
sioned to protect the interest of the 
English commerce on the French 
coast, he had been surprised the even- 
ing before by a furious squall, which 
breaking his masts, had driven him 
into shoals. He had fired guns all 
night long. Shortly before daybreak, 
the ship threatened every moment to 
founder: they lowered the long boat, 
all the crew sprang into it, and he 
himself was about to follow, when it was 
violently carried away by the waves. 
From the cries of distress which sud- 
denly arose above the clamour of the 
tempest, and the deadly silence which 
followed, the officer knew that the 
boat had been swamped, and that it 
was all over with his friends and 
sailors. 

*‘ Yes,” exclaimed he, ‘1 wished to 
die, and at this hour still, though you 
should accuse me of ingratitude, I 
regret you saved me! I wished to die, 
for all my crew had perished, and 
never again could I expect to see my 
friend Albert, the dearer half of myself. 
I prayed that the sea which had swal- 
lowed him up, should be my grave, 
and my ship my coffin. Alas! it was 
the first vessel I commanded,” added 
he, blushing with a noble shame; “ I 
loved my frigate as a first love; 
she was to me like a young and fair 
bride. It would have ‘been 1 sweet for 
me to perish with her.” 

“Your language pleases me,” said 
Jean: “ you are a gallant young man,” 
added he, stretching his hand over the 
table; “as to your government, that is 








another question—we will speak of it 
by-and-by.” 

‘Come, drink away,” exclaimed 
Christophe, filling his glass, ¢* it is the 
same with frigates as with sweethearts 
and brides—one lost, ten found.” 

‘«* Albert was your brother ?”’ asked 
the young girl, with timid curiosity. 

** He was my friend ; the same lean- 
ings, sympathies, and. ambition, had 
bound us together from infancy. We 
followed the same studies, shared the 
same labours ; so tried was our friend- 
ship that none could have thought of 
separating us. What sweet dreams 
did we not exchange, on the deck of 
our ship, during the calm nights of 
starry heavens! How many hopes 
did we not mingle, when silence 
was mellowed by the harmonious 
murmur of that perfidious sea which 
so soon was to sever us. One was 
our will, and one our soul—still, he is 
no more and J live.’ 

Having thus said, he leaned his 
head on his hands and buried himself 
in a melancholy reverie. 

* Unfortunate young man,” ex- 
claimed Jeanne, feelingly. 

** Those Englishmen have some good 
in them after all,” said Jean, emptying 
a glass of claret. 

“There are good people every- 
where,” ‘said Christophe. ‘ Come, 
captain,” added he, slapping him on 
the shoulder, “ cheer up—don’t be 
cast down. You are young, therefore 
destined to lose many a frigate and 
many a friend. A sailor must be 
ready to face everything; you know 
the proverb : : 


* Women and the sea, 
Who trusts—mad is he,’ 


I, for my part, have weathered many 
a stiff gale in my time—the sea is our 
common enemy; from you it has 
snatched a friend; from us, an old fa- 
ther and a young brother re 

* Ay,” interrupted Jean, “each of 
us has had his common enemy ; war 
has been mine, for it deprived me of 
my wife and only son.’ 

«Come, come,” returned Chris- 
tophe, ‘‘ brother Jean, don’t give vent 
to your usual lamentations, Fill up 
your glasses and let us drink to the 
memory of those dear to us.” 

George stood up, and before carry- 


ing to his lips the glass just filled by 
Christophe— 
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« To the memory of those you loved, 
and may heaven pour all its benedic- 
tions on this hospitable dwelling !” 

Jean, Christophe, and the young 
girl, had risen at the same time— 

“To the memory of your friend 
Albert,” replied Christophe, “ and may 
heaven pour into your heart all the 
joys and consolations of earth !” 

“To you, also,” added the officer, 
turning to Jeanne with a grave polite- 
ness—* toyou, young and fair amongst 
the fairest, who, to use the words of 
an old English poet, are a ‘young 
flower mingled with the gloomy foliage 
of the cypress !’"’ 

They then all sat down, and the 
conversation continued its course; 
George spoke the language of his 
hosts with a remarkable facility, and 
rather a pleasing accent. 

Meanwhile, the young girl observed 
him with an astonishment that can 
be easily conceived. Jeanne had been 
reared in feelings of hatred towards 
England. Thanks to the education 
which Christophe and Jean had given 
to their niece, hitherto it was to her 
but La perfide Albion, the country of 
Hudson Lowe, an iron cage in which 
Napoleon had died a slow death, a ser- 
pent’s nest in the middle of the sea. 
Besides she knew from infancy, that 
her father had been killed by an Eng- 
lish naval officer ; in fine, she naively 
thought until then that all sailors, save 
those of Byron’s poems, swore, drank, 
and smoked, had big hands and pro- 
verbial embonpoint, along beard, and, 
in aword, resembled the ex-lieutenant 
of the brig 

The repast being over, the officer 
went without further delay to make 
his report to the English consul resi- 
ding at St. Brieuc. Christophe and 
Jean accompanied him, and strength- 
ened his depositions by their testimony, 
As is customary, it was decided that 
George should wait the departure of 
the first vessel sailing for England, to 
present himself before the Board of 
Admiralty. Until then the consul of- 
fered him hospitality, but unwilling to 
offend the Legoffs, who insisted warmly 
that he should return with them, 
George requested leave to establish 
his residence at the Coat D’Or, where 
it might be necessary for him to watch 
over the wreck of the vessel. 

On the evening of that day an 
affecting ceremony took place at Big- 
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nic. At dusk, the three Legoffs, 
Jeanne, and the servants, accompanied 
the officer to the village cemetery. 
When passing along the shore, the 
officer perceived the remains of his 
flag, washed in by the sea—he lifted 
them, kissed them sadly, and pressed 
them reverently to his heart. Thanks 
to the care of Joseph, all the corpses 
found along the strand had been placed 
in a common grave, dug at the angle 
of the cemetery nearest to the ocean. 
The old curate had said for them the 
mass of the dead, without minding 
whether they had been Protestants or 
Catholics. It was he who, after bless- 
ing them in their last abode, threw on 
them the first handful of earth; 
George threw the second; and when 
the gravedigger had ended his task, 
amidst the silence and recollection of 
the assistants, the officer planted 
over the tomb of his brothers a 
wooden cross, wrapped in the tatters 
of the English flag. Having bid thema 
last farewell he slowly strolled away, 
and the little cortege returned to the 
Coat D’Or. 

The supper was short, gloomy, and 
silent—a truly funereal banquet. Be- 
sides the sorrowful impressions under 
which all laboured—the guests were 
weary. The night and day just elap- 
sed had been hard and laborious. 
George being no longer stimulated by 
the sense of the imperious duties he 
had just fulfilled, could sustain himself 
no further. Jeanne was the only one 
who felt no lassitude. Emotion and 
curiosity, the charm and attraction of 
novelty, had triumphed over fatigue. 
Having retired to her chamber, instead 
of seeking rest, she remained a long 
time leaning on the sill of her window, 
contemplating the magic picture which 
unrolled itself beforeher. The tempest 
had abated—the moon climbed full 
and bright in the azure sky—the ocean 
quitted the shore, and, mysteriously 
attracted, swelled its still-heaving bo- 
som as if to hang upon the lips of its 
pale love. 

At the same hour also did Joseph 
watch, the prey of an uneasiness and 
oppression, the cause of which he could 
not explain. Like Jeanne he had 
been struck by the distinguished ap- 
pearance of the English officer; and 
more than once did he suffer during 
the evening, finding the eyes of his 
niece fixed upon the stranger. 
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Jeanne watched far into the night: 
when at length sleep closed her eyes, 
she saw passing in her dreams, under 
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vague and confused types, all the 
graceful forms revealed to her by the 
books she had recently read. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next morning Jeanne rose with 
the day. She opened her window: 
the air was mild, the sky serene. The 
sun promised one of those fair winter 
days, which seem to herald the return 
of spring. Save the servants, every one 
was'‘still asleep in the castle. Under the 
pretext of killing time until breakfast 
hour, the young girl put on her riding 
habit, and having ordered her horse, she 
cantered away, accompanied this time 
by Yvon, who followed on horseback, 
according to the orders given by Jo- 
seph, since the last ramble of the 
young girl. She glided lightly along 
the coast. Never had she felt 
at the same time so calm and so 
joyful. Why? She knew not, nor 
did she ask herself. At some dis- 
tance from the Coat D'Or she per- 
ceived George, who, standing motion- 
Jess, contemplated with melancholy 
the sea now smooth asa mirror. Ex- 
plain who may the presentiments of 
these two young hearts! None of the 
servants had seen the stranger go out ; 
without wronging his vigilance, it 
might be supposed that he still rested 
after his late fatigues. Although un- 
known to herself, Jeanne when setting 
out was almost sure of meeting him, 
At the noise of the approaching gallop, 
George turned his head and beheld 
the young girl coming towards him, 
beautiful, haughty, and graceful, like 
the Di Vernon of the Scotch no- 
velist. A few yards from the officer, 
Jeanne’s horse reared under the slight 
pressure of the curb, and then stood 
immovable. After the usual saluta- 
tions— 

“‘Mr. Whitworth,” said the young 
girl, “you must be more at ease on 
the deck of a ship than on horseback; 
however, if you have no objection to 
join in my ride, I offer you Yvon's 
horse ; we shall go on to Bignic, and 
return to the castle together.” 

Yvon, having rejoined his mistress, 
dismounted, and the captain of the fri- 
gate vaulted gracefully into the saddle, 
and almost immediately the two horses 
set off abreast, following the narrow 
path which wound itself like a serpen- 
tine ribbon along the coast. Jeanne 


remarked at once that, for a naval 
officer, George was a very agreeable 
cavalier, and might have given lessons 
in horsemanship to uncle Jean. Hav- 
ing galloped for some time, in silence, 
they slackened their pace, and by 
degrees fell into conversation. Jeanne 
narrated with charming simplicity 
the history of the Coat D’Or, and the 
strange manner after which she had 
been reared. More grave and re- 
served, George told nothing of his 
life; but it happened, that in every- 
thing they had the same _ tastes, 
and sympathies. Jeanne was not en- 
tirely a stranger to English writers ; 
the officer knew a little about French 
literature. They communicated their 
ideas and sentiments. No one can tell 
to how many growing affections wri- 
ters thus become accomplices. Hearts 
unite in the same admiration, and what 
they dare not express, the poet sings. 
Having arrived at the summit of a 
steep cliff, they stopped to let their 
horses take breath, on a spot whence 
they could discover a vast extent of 
country: the sea on one side, on the 
other fields of reeds and heath; here 
the slender spire of Bignic; yonder 
the massive towers of the Coat D'Or. 
At this picturesque sight, whilst the 
young girl patted the trembling shoul- 
der of her bay horse, George having let 
the reins fall on the neck of his, cast 
around an astonished and dreamy 
glance. Struck by the attitude of her 
companion, Jeanne asked him the 
cause of his reverie. 

“ | hardly know how to explain it to 
you, mademoiselle,” replied he, ‘ but 
you—have you never felt what I now 
feel? Did younever imagine that before 
bearing your present charming form, 
you lived in another country, under 
other skies? Are there not perfumes 
and harmonies, which awaken in you 
the vague remembrance of a myste- 
rious land? Oh! these feelings, these 
thoughts now mine, shall one day be 
yours, fair girl, when you return to 
heaven. Methinks I recognise these 
places, though beholding them for 
the first time; that my soul once 
wandered on this lonely strand and 
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over these solitary moors. Have 
I not once breathed the strange fra- 
grance of this wild nature?” added 
he, inspiring slowly the odour of the 
heath and wild flowers, mingled with 
the exhalations of the sea: “ thus, 
strange to say! each time | have seen 
an unknown shore streak the horizon, 
I have felt my heart beating, and my 
eyes filled with tears; never did I tread 
ona foreign land without being tempted 
to kneel and kiss it; to kiss it with 
emotion, and to call it my mother.” 
«*That mysterious land which we 
vaguely recollect, ’tis not here below 
we are to seek it, Mr. Whitworth,” 
gravely said the young girl, remember- 
ing the pious teachings of Joseph. 
“It is true,” added George, with 
sadness, * the unfortunate and the 
exiled have no fatherland on earth.” 
Jeanne guessed that some painful 
secret hung over the destiny of her 
companion. She dared not question 
him ; but their looks met, and when 
they returned to the castle, an invi- 
sible chain already linked their two 
souls. The presence of George gave 
new life to the inmates of the Coat 
D’Or. The repasts became more 
cheerful; conversation shortened and 
enlivened the course of the evenings. 
The officer had travelled, seen and 
observed much: under an apparent 
phlegm and a real sadness, he con- 
cealed a heart prone to enthusiasm, a 
mind flexible and by times mirthful. 
To use the energetic expression of 
Christophe, ‘the officer was a 
Frenchman, sewed up in an English- 
man’s skin.” He seldom spoke of 
himself, and liked not to put himself 
forward, but he related very agreeably 
his travels in distant lands. Though 
young, he had navigated on all seas, 
and had sailed nearly round the world; 
the ices of Norway, the shores of the 
Bosphorus, and the banks of the In- 
dus, were as familiar to him, as to 
Jeanne the rocky strand of the ocean 
extending from Coat D’Or to Bignic. 
He knew both the old and new world; 
had visited the ruins of ancient 
Egypt, and the forests of young Ame- 
rica. He told as a poet what he had 
seen, what he had felt. In all these 
descriptions, the name of Albert was 
ceaselessly mingled ; and Jeanne, when 
listening, appeared to hang on the lips 
of the speaker. 
Then came the old feuds of France 
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and England. It was on this ground 
that Christophe and Jean liked spe- 
cially to entice their guest; George 
nobly upheid the honor of the British 
flag, but it was easy to perceive that 
his heart inclined towards France. 
He loved all her glories, respected 
all her misfortunes, and almost al- 
ways, to their great disappointment, 
they found an accomplice in lieu of an 
adversary. The young man carried into 
all these discussions an elegance of 
manners, an elevation of ideas, and a 
chivalrous eloquence, which excited 
the more the imagination of Jeanne, 
these accomplishments forming a 
striking contrast with the uncultivated 
manners of her uncles. Seated by the 
fireside, Joseph mixed but little in 
these conversations; his hands on his 
knees, his feet on the fender, more 
sad and thoughtful than ever, he ob- 
served, by times, with a secret feeling 
of jealousy and grief, George, and also 
Jeanne, whose entire attention was 
devoted to the officer alone. Both 
were young and handsome, and poor 
Joseph, when contemplating them, 
could not restrain emotions of sorrow 
and envy. He suffered: how could 
he but suffer? From the day the 
stranger had first crossed the threshold 
of the Coat D'Or, searcely had the 
ungrateful girl found for her uncle an 
affectionate word or a kind smile. 
George reigned absolutely in her heart, 
and Joseph was merely a dethroned 
king under that very roof, where he 
had so long held the double sceptre 
of affection and intelligence. Alas! 
the sight of these two young hearts, 
which loved without avowing, or per- 
haps knowing it, revealed to him, in its 
whole extent, the evil of his soul: he 
knew at last the secret of that strange 
malady, which for some time had dis- 
turbed his days and his nights. Per- 
turbed and miserable, kneeling every 
evening before his crucifix, he called 
upon Heaven to aid him. As for the 
two other Legoffs, they remarked no- 
thing, suspected nothing; their guest 
amused them, and, seeing their niece 
re-assume the serenity of her dis- 
position, Christophe and Jean, with- 
out any further alarm, enjoyed their 
former tranquillity. Thus all three 
played unconsciously—Joseph the part 
of a deceived and jealous lover, Chris- 
tophe and Jean, that of two confiding 
and blind husbands. 
36 
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The inexperience of these two men 
in all that regarded love, prevented 
them from perceiving what actually 
passed under their eyes, and also from 
foreseeing what should naturally fol- 
low the arrival of George at the Coat 
D'Or. 

Aye, doubtlessly, they loved each 
other, these two young hearts. By 
what spell could i it have been otherwise? 
Long since, Jeanne was a ready prey 
for love. She was entering that time 
of life, when the fair swarm of our 
dreams hum around the first hive 
offered to it; that matinal hour, when 
we hail as an angel, descended pur- 
posely from heaven, the first being 
chance or Providence sends us. Charm- 
ing age! hours too swiftly fled! youth 
is like a tree blossoming on the way- 
side; it is ever on the brow of the 
first traveller, sitting beneath its 
branches, that it sheds its freshness 
and its perfumes. 

It so happened that destiny gratified 
all the dreams of Jeanne, and ima- 
gination had nothing to lend to reali- 
ty. Nothing was wanted, not even 
the accessaries, which far surpassed 
the exigencies of a poet. The dark 
night, the furious sea, the cannon 
mingling its deep and terrible voice 
with the clamour of the tempest. A 
frigate wrecked within sight of the 
coast, all the crew ingulphed in the 
waves, the captain alone snatched, 
against his will, from the abyss ready 
to devour him. In his life lay a pain- 
ful secret, the poetic mystery of which 
gave the last touch to that resem- 
blance to one of those shadowy figures, 
which almost every young girl has 
beheld in her dreams. 

Many a time, Joseph, who followed 
with an anxious eye the progress 
these two young people made in each 
other’s affection, was on the point of 
questioning his niece; the fear of 
awakening her heart restrained him. 
Moreover, he reckoned on the ap- 
proaching departure of the officer ; 
yet weeks elapsed and there was no 
mention of it. By a feeling of deli- 
cacy, which the coarsest natures will 
have no trouble to understand, the 
Legoffs scrupulously abstained from 
any allusion to the subject. Jeanne, 
abandoning herself tu her happiness, 
did not even think of it, and George 
himself forgot that he was to depart 
one day or another. Joseph counted 
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the days with anxiety; several times he 
had secretly gone to St. Brieuc, to in- 
quire if there were any ship ready to 
sail for England. He was not actu- 
ated by jealousy alone—he trembled 
also for Jeanne’s peace, he troubled 
himself rightly when considering the 
destiny of the child. Oftentimes, he 
had attempted to arouse the solicitude 
of his brothers. It so happened that 
Christophe and Jean, so susceptible 
and jealous as to what regarded their 
niece, had, from the first, taken the 
greatest fancy to the only man who 
ought naturallyto havegiven them um- 
brage, and even placed in him the most 
blind and natve confidence. 

Jeanne and George continued, then, 
to see each other without restraint ; 
and in this Christophe and Jean saw 
no harm. They were not sorry to 
let the English naval officer know 
how hospita ality was understood on 
the French coast; we may add, that 
they showed off their niece to the 
stranger, as a jewel of which they were 
proud. More clear-sighted, Joseph 
watched them with suspicious vigilance; 
albeit all the poor fellow could imagine, 
he lost his time and trouble. The 
young girl ever found, to escape him 
or send him away, some innocent ruse, 
some ingenious pretext. If he accom- 
panied them in their strolls by the sea- 
side, and the breeze freshened, Jeanne 
soon perceived she had forgotten her 
shawl or her cloak—if the sun shone 
brightly, it was her veil or her parasol. 
Then would kind Joseph run to 
the Coat D’Or to hurry back, a shawl 
on his arm, or a parasol in his hand ; 
but vainly sought he Jeanne or George 
—vainly did he call their names to all 
the echoes of the shore; the two 
birds had flown: and when the even- 
ing brought them home, if Joseph 
seemed inclined to lecture the young 
girl, Jeanne, assuming immediately an 
angry look, would assert that she had 

waited for Joseph, scold him for not 
returning sooner, and complain be- 
forehand of a sunstroke, or a cold, for 
which she was indebted to his negli- 
gence — all this with such grace and 
wit, that Christophe and Jean soon 
took her part, and Joseph found him- 
self rebuked by every one. 

Thus the cruel child played pitilessly 
with the most tender and devoted affeec.- 
tion. Scarcely islove awakened when all 
the rest in life is counted as nothing : 
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friends, parents, family, the most 
sacred attachments—all grow pale and 
glimmer before the first beams of 
love. Love is the first chapter in the 
great book of ingratitude. 

What need, after all, had these two 
young people of ruse and mystery ? 
Feared they that Joseph might guess 
the secret of their glances ‘and con- 
versations? These were such as 
the guardian angel of Jeanne might 
have rejoiced to hear ; the glances they 
interchanged were ever the purest 
rays of their noble and elevated souls. 
They went gently along the strand, 
conversing of all they knew—cheerful 
by times, oftener serious—Jeanne lean- 
ing on George's arm: both abandoning 
themselves to the charm that attracted 
them. The usual end of their walk 
was the little churchyard, where lay 
the companions of George. There he 
found a melancholy pleasure in speak- 
ing to her of that Albert he had so dearly 
loved. When the sun had heated the 
fine and golden sand of the shore, they 
retired to some lonely spot; seated 
side by side, whilst the waves broke at 
their feet, they read the book they had 
brought, but they soon shut it to re. 
sume their causeries. Thus fled their 
days; and Jeanne’s happiness would 
have been cloudless and free from re- 
gret, had not the sombre melancholy 
to which George oftentimes yielded, 
filled her heart with unceasing anxiety 
and sadness. Many a time had she 
attempted to lift, with agentle hand, the 
veil which hung over the life of this 
young man, butever vainly ; and fearing 
to appear indiscreet, Jeanne resigned 
herself to remain ignorant of that life, 
which she wished to know but to sym- 
pathise with its misfortunes. 

One day both were seated on a re- 
tired part of the sea-shore: it was 
spring time—April had just begun. 
Little white and pink flowers bloomed 
here and there in the crevices of the 
rocks, rejoicing in the warm kisses of 
the sun. The birds were singing on 
the heaths—the earth, young again, 
mingled its sweet perfumes with the 
fresh sea breeze. Jeanne and George 
were unknowingly affected by these 
enervating influences. The young girl 
was dreamy; George, silent and agita- 
ted. They endeavoured to read, but the 
book fell from their hands, and they 
thought not of taking it up. They 
were so near each other that the hair 
of the young girl, tossed by the breeze, 


caressed the face of her charm-stricken 
lover. They were silent. The wave 
flung at their feet its silvery crest ; the 
ocean rocked them with its ceaseless 
murmur ; the sun bathed them in gold- 
en light. What was to happen, hap- 
pened. Long since attracted, their souls 
soon mingled together. Unconsciously, 
Jeanne rested her head on the shoulder 
of George, their hands met, and for 
unmarked hours they sat silent, motion- 
less, and forgetful of aught save 
the vision of their happiness. 

Close by stood Joseph in a care-worn 
attitude, gazing with a jealous eye 
upon them, both charming and young, 
like the flowery spring. The sun 
beamed upon them lovingly—the breeze 
seemed happy to caress them—the 
fields—the sea—all nature were ac- 
complices of their felicity. Beholding 
this, Joseph felt his heart breaking 
within him—he hid his face in his 
hands, and, poor fellow! he wept. 

Meanwhile, the sun sank towards 
the horizon. Jeanne and George rose 
and re-took their way to the castle. 
They had not exchanged a words 
scarcely a look, yet they understood 
each other. T hey returned slowly and 
silently, hearkening to the sympathetic 
language of their souls. 

Joseph hurried to the castle ; his 


jealousy urged him to undeceive, at 


once, his too-confiding brothers. He 
entered the drawing-room so pale 
and dismayed, that Christophe and 
Jean, who had just finished a game of 
chess, rose, affrighted at the discompo- 
sure of his countenance. Their thoughts 
turned immediately to Jeanne. 

«« What is going on—what has hap- 
pened ?”’ was their first cry. 

Joseph threw himself into a chair, 
and covered his face with his hands. 

“Speak, then,” exclaimed Chris- 
tophe, shaking him by the arm. 

“‘ What has happened?” repeated 
Jean, with anxiety. 

«* What has happened, brothers?” 
said Joseph, at last, in a trembling 
voice—* you ask me what has hap- 
pened. Great God! do you not know 
it?” 

** But,» triple goose,” said Jean, 
stamping, “if we knew we would 
not ask you.” 

« Well, then,” said Joseph, making 
an effort on himself, “Jeanne, our 
beloved child, our niece, the joy of our 
hearts, the pride of Coat D’Or, our 
love, our life; in fine ——” 
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* Dead,” cried the two brothers 
with one voice.” 

** Dead to us, if we do not look to 
her,” said Joseph, despairingly. 

* But speak, wretch, speak!” ex- 
claimed they, in a tone of supplicating 
passion. 

“ Well,” replied Joseph, “that 
stranger we sheltered under our roof— 
that officer—that Englishman, George 
—oh, brothers, accursed be the day 
that man crossed the threshold of our 
home f” 

Christophe and Jean were on burn- 
ing coals. 

“ Well, Jeanne and George ?” 

«‘ They love each other.” 

A thunderbolt tearing down the 
roof of the castle, and falling at their 
feet, would have less stupified and 
affrighted them. They remained 
motionless, voiceless, and _ over- 
whelmed. 

‘It cannot be,” said Christophe, at 
last ; ‘ Vaillance Legoff could not 
love an Englishman.” 

“Jeanne would not forget so far, 
what she owes to her name, to her 
country, to her father, to the memory 
of Napoleon.” 

«‘ Jeanne is sixteen, she loves, and 
forgets all,” cried Joseph. 

He then recounted what he had seen 
and observed since the arrival of 
George at the Coat D’Or. Not only 
did he show that they loved, but more, 
he demonstrated clearly that they could 
not do aught else than love, and that 
the only thing to wonder at was the 
blind confidence of the two uncles, 
However, in all he could tell there 
was nothing very alarming; but hur- 
ried on by the jealousy that spurred 
him, Joseph threw into his recital so 
much emotion and warmth, that his 
brothers were naturally led to suppose 
the evil greater than Joseph himself 
believed it to be. 

“‘ Malediction!”’ exclaimed Jean— 
“why, being aware of their love, did 
you not speak sooner r 

* | delayed, | doubted still,” humbly 
replied Joseph ; “ I reckoned upon the 
approaching departure of our guest ; 
I feared to disturb uselessly, your re- 
pose and that of Jeanne.” 

The sailor and the soldier strode up 
and down the room like two caged 
hyenas. To imagine the fury and 
exasperation of these men, it is ne- 
cessary to comprehend their insane 
love for their niece. Two wild beasts, 
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just deprived of their young ones, 
would not have been more furious. 

«Now, then,” abruptly exclaimed 
Christophe, seizing a pair of pistols 
hanging over the mantelpiece, “let 
us avenge by the same blow, the death 
of the father and the honor of the 
child. If I be killed, Jean, you shall 
take my place. Should Jean fall, once 
in your life will you have courage ?” 
demanded he energetically of Joseph. 

** If you have not courage enough to 
fight,” rejoined Jean, “swear that you 
will take him treacherously, as he 
took us, and will assassinate him.” 

* Kill him like a dog,” said Chris- 
tophe. 

‘‘He is an Englishman,” exclaimed 
Jean: “men will bless, and God will 
forgive you.” 

They were sincere in their hatred, 
and expressed themselves with more 
coolness and earnestness than might 
be supposed. The love burning in 
their hearts could make these men 
caressing dogs or furious tigers. 

** This is what I dreaded,” exclaim- 
ed Joseph with affright; “for this 
reason did I still hesitate to converse 
with you on the subject. Brothers, 
the harm is not so great as you ima- 
gine, and you would only aggravate it 
by acting as you wish todo. Thank 
God! the honor of Jeanne is not to be 
questioned ; it is but the happiness and 
quietude of our niece that are threat- 
ened. -You calumniate our niece and 
our guest. They have simply obeyed, 
perhaps thoughtlessly, that charm of 
youth which attracted them towards 
each other. Jeanne is as pure as 
handsome, and M. George % 

“Ts a wretch,” exclaimed Chris- 
tophe ; “I hold him as a coward, and 
take upon me to tell him so to his 
face.” 

Scarcely were these words uttered 
when the door opened, and George 
entered more grave than usual; bis 
look was so cold, calm, and dignified, 
that the three brothers remained mute 
beneath his glance. At last Chris- 
tophe laid on the table the pistols he 
held in his hands, and walked up to 
the stranger. 

** T repeat, sir, that I hold you as a 
coward,” said he, laying his hand on 
his shoulder. 

Having politely removed the heavy 
hand which Christophe had laid upon 
him, 

“ Sir,” answered George, with his 
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wonted coolness, ‘I doubt if it can be 
to me such language is addressed.” 

«To you, sir—to you alone. Listen 
to me, sir,” instantly replied Chris- 
tophe, not leaving him time to answer— 
«when I saved your life at the peril of 
my own, I merely did my duty; I 
don’t boast of it. That duty fulfilled, 
all ended between us, I owed you 
nothing; nothing, in fact, compelled 
me to open to you this house. In 
danger of death, you were a man for 
me ; living and saved, you were but an 
Englishman. Our nation at all times 
detested yours. We, Legoffs, we 
hate you as a people, as a government, 
as individuals. The name of an Eng- 
lishman sounds badly in our ears. 
’Twas an Englishman killed our bro- 
ther Jerome. However, moved by 
your misfortunes, we received you as 
a brother: you took your place at our 
table, slept under our roof; in a word, 
you became our guest. Say, did we 
break the laws of hospitality? Have 
you not always found under this roof 
friendly hearts and friendly faces?” 

‘* T shall never forget,” said George, 
“ your generous hospitality 5 

** Please to believe, sir, that our 
memory will be as true as yours, and 
that we shall ever remember the man- 
ner in which you have acknowledged 
it. That hospitality had at least the 
merit of being open, hearty, and sin- 
cere.” 

“‘ What do you mean?” haughtily 
demanded George. 

«© I mean, sir,” exclaimed Chris- 
tophe, in a voice of thunder, “ that 
you have shamefully betrayed our con- 
fidence. I mean that we had a trea- 
sure for which we cared more than 
for our lives, and that treasure you 
have basely endeavoured to steal from 
us. I mean that you have treacher- 
ously taken advantage of our confi- 
dence to subdue a defenceless heart. 
I mean, in fact, that to repay the wel- 
come you received, you have brought 
to this hearth, trouble, shame, and 
despair.” 

“It is the act of a felon and a 
traitor,” added Jean, “and we are 
three here ready to take revenge.” 

Joseph breathed not a word; he 
had retreated under the mantelpiece, 
during the blowing up of the mine, the 
match of which he had lighted. 

** [understand you, messieurs,” said 
George, at last, with dignity. “ It 
is true,” added he, raising his voice 
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and addressing himself to the three 
brothers, “I love your niece ; if it be 
acowardice and a felony not to have 
contemplated such grace and such 
charms, so much innocence and beauty, 
without being captivated, you are not 
mistaken—I am a coward, and a felon 
too; but I take heaven to witness— 
and you may believe a man who knows 
not how to lie—I have never spoken 
but with respect to that young heart— 
you accuse me of having attempted to 
surprise and disturb. Towards that 
noble girl, my bearing has ever been 
that of a brother, grave and respect- 
ful. Ido love her, but never have 
my lips betrayed the secret of my 
soul.” 

“If you Jove her, so much the 
worse for you,” bluffly replied Chris- 
tophe, who, albeit reassured, thought 
that George wished to conclude by 
the demand of Jeanne’s hand. “ Lis- 
ten to me, sir,” added he in a sof- 
tened tone, “I will speak to you can- 
didly. Our niece, do you see, is our 
life; to separate us from her would 
be to tear out our hearts. You are 
young, the world is wide, and women 
are not scarce; you will find twenty 
for one, and have but the trouble 
of choosing. We, on the other hand, 
are growing old; this child is our 
only joy; we love her beyond what I 
could express. Question Jean and 
Joseph; like me, both will answer, 
that as long as one of us lives, Jeanne 
shall not marry.” 

* But who tells you 
ed George. 

** All you could add would be 
useless,” said Jean, interrupting him ; 
*‘we have decreed that Jeanne shall 
never marry, and you may well com- 
prehend, sir,” added he, dwelling on 
each word, “if we were to depart 
from such a resolution, it would not 
be in favour of England.” 

* We don’t wish,” added Chris- 
tophe, “the ghost of our brother to 
rise against us as a curse.” 

“« Nor the shade of our emperor,” 
said Jean, “to pursue and accuse us 
of having mingled French blood with 
that of Hudson Lowe.” 

** Mr. George,” said Joseph mildly, 
“Jet your heart endeavour to under- 
stand us. Jeanne is our adored child; 
she is the air we breathe, and the sun 
that gladdens us. Only think that we 
were lost! Our family threatened 
to die away in shame and misery, 


?” exclaim. 
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when God, to draw us from the abyss, 
sent this delivering angel! However 
worthy you may be to possess such a 
treasure, never shall we consent.” 

** Once more, messieurs,” exclaimed 
George, rather impatiently, “ to what 
tend all these words? I did not come 
here to demand the hand of Mademvi- 
selle Jeanne. Better than any one do 
I know the reasons which interdict me 
such happiness, and what folly it would 
be te expect it. God knows,’’ added 
he, with melancholy, * that I never for 
one moment cherished so sweet a hope. 
Scarcely a few hours since, I was still 
ignorant of the secret of my heart; 
discovering it, I felt that 1 was no 
longer at liberty to stay amongst you, 
without forfeiting my honor, and I 
came unhesitatingly, my hosts, to take 
leave of you.” 

On hearing this, Christophe and 
Jean were almost as mnch astounded as 
whenreceiving the disclosure of Joseph. 
Joseph, for his part, felt relieved of a 
great weight, and began to breathe 
more freely, All three were affected 
by the straightforwardness of the offi- 
cer ; but they hastened to take him at 
his word, little anxious as they were 
to keep such a guest, and rightly 
thought they that the best-intentioned 
wolf in the world was somewhat out 
of place in a sheepfold; and, although 
acknowledging that in all this George 
had behaved as an honourable man, 
they felt not the less against him 
a strong feeling of rancour and 
jealousy. 

*‘ Since it is thus, sir,” said Chris- 
tophe, drily, “1 retract the hard 
words I addressed to you in a moment 
of passion, which I thought justi- 
fiable. If I knew of any other repa- 
ration,I would not hesitate to offer it.” 

“I require no reparation, sir,” 
nobly replied George; “the words 
you addressed to a coward could not 
apply to me.” 

** We acknowledge Mr. Whitworth 
to be an honourable man,” said Jo- 
seph. 

‘‘ Surely, surely,” added Jean ; “since 
Mr. Whitworth earnestly desires to 
sleep at St. Brieue this evening, I 
will instantly order a horse to be 
saddled, and Yvon shall accompany 
him.” 

*‘ Your peace being more in ques- 
tion than ours,” said Christophe, “ I 
think it would be unbecoming of 
us to detain you any longer. Your 
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honesty is a sufficient guarantee to us 
that you will not again seek to see our 
niece. 

‘*I pledge you my word,” replied 
George, with an expression of heroic 
resignation. 

Two saddled horses pranced in the 
courtyard. Ere departing, George 
cast around the chamber he was 
leaving for ever, a long, melancholy 
glance; then, in a sad voice— 

** Adieu, my hosts,” said he. ‘ Fare- 
well, frankness, honor, and honesty, 
that I found seated at this fireside! 
Farewell, grace and beauty, of which 
I treasure the perfumes in my heart! 
Farewell, hospitable dwelling, the re- 
membrance of which shall everywhere 
follow me! If my prayers mount to 
heaven, long shall be your days, free 
from sorrows and ennuis, and you shall 
grow old in joy of heart, beneath 
the protecting wings of that angel who 
dwellsamongst you. Come, messieurs,” 
added he, stretching cut his hand, 
“my hand is worthy of pressing 
yours.” 

At this solemn moment, the three 
Legoffs felt moved. They entertained 
for this young man a strong and sin- 
cere affection. Joseph himself, not- 
withstanding all the grief George had 
caused him, could not help doing jus- 
tice to his noble qualities. Seeing 
him ready to depart, his eyes filled 
with tears. Christophe opened his 
arms, and held him in a long embrace. 
Jean warmly shook his hand again 
and again. 

At length, when Joseph’s turn came, 
they embraced each other eagerly, and 
shed many atear. They both suffer- 
ed from the same evil: it seemed as 
though their sorrows understood each 
other. 

** Yours is a noble heart.” 

** Mille tonnerres!” said Christophe, 
wiping his eyes. Why has this 
brave fellow fallen in love with that 
little girl.” 

“‘ The devil take love!” added Jean, 
passionately. 

“ Farewell! farewell!” exclaimed 
George, in heartrending accents, tear- 
ing himself from the arms of Joseph ; 
*¢ once for all, farewell!” 

Having said this, he went out 
abstractedly, rushed into the yard, 
threw himself into the saddle of the 
horse waiting for him, and, followed 
by Yvon, set out, to halt only at St. 
Brieuc. 
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Meanwhile, what was the occupation 
of our young heroine? Joy, like 
sorrow, loves solitude. Jeanne, on her 
return to the Coat D’Or, had retired 
to her chamber; and, whilst George 
departed from the castle, she fondly 
caressed the happiness which now was 
flying from her. She thoughtlessly 
abandoned herself to the sweet hopes of 
the future, and built up, complacently, 
the castles of her destiny. At that 
age, love knows no obstacles. More- 
over, accustomed to see her uncles 
obey, like slaves, her most frivolous 
caprices, Jeanne could not suppose 
that they would resist a serious desire 
of her heart; such an idea did not 
even enter her mind. She refused to 
come down at dinner-time: she wish- 
ed to be alone, to hearken to the thou- 
sand voices singing within her bosom. 
For the first time in her life, she took 
pleasure in gazing at a mirror, and 
finding herself beautiful. She wept 
and smiled together: she threw her- 
self on her bed, all in tears, then ran, 
all smiles, to the window, to contem- 
plate, with gratitude, the sea, less 
vast, less deep, than the felicity which 
bathed her soul. 

‘* He is sad,” thought she; “ I'll 
console him. Doubtless, he is poor ; 
I'll make him rich. He loves France ; 
I'll give her to him for his fatherland. 
To me he shall owe all; and yet I 
shall be his debtor. We shall live at 
the Coat D’Or, embellished by our 
mutual tenderness; our uneles will 
grow old by our side—our happiness 
will make them young again ; the ca- 
resses of our children will gladden 
the close of their days.” 

Yvon surprised his young mistress 
amid her dreams and transports. He 
entered noiselessly, delivered her a 
letter, and glided away without utter- 
ing a word. 

The shudder of death passed over 
the heart of the young girl: she grew 
pale, and, for several moments, gazed 
with dread upon the letter, not daring 
to open it. At last, she broke the 
seal, with a trembling hand, and, in 
one glance, read these few lines, has- 
tily written :— 


« Mademoiselle—I felt bound to 
depart without seeing you, but I could 
not do so without addressing you an 
eternal adieu. Your life will be 
happy, if heaven, as I implore, adds 
my share of happiness to yours: thus 
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may fate acquit itself towards me, 
Jeune amie! I now retake the bur- 
den of my days ; but one star I shall 
now behold shining through my som- 
brest nights. Go, by times, and sit on 
the turf covering the remains of my 
dear Albert, and remember, that he 
was, for years, all I loved most and 
best on earth, When spring shall 
enamel the meadows, gather a few 
flowers from his tomb, and throw them, 
one by one, into the sea; often shall 
my eyes seek them — often shall I 
imagine they follow the track of my 
ship. You are young, you will doubt- 
less forget me; I would wish to leave 
you a token that should constantly re- 
call me to your heart ; but the waves 
have left me nothing—nothing but 
this little relic ! Wear, oh, do wear it in 
remembrance of me! Often have I 
questioned it, often covering it with 
kisses and tears, did I ask it the sad 
secret of my life ; now that I have no 
more to hope for here below, acceptit— 
it is my only inheritance. It is sweet for 
me to think that J, having detached it 
from my neck, you shall suspend it at 
yours. ‘“* Georce.” 


To this letter was annexed a little 
silver relic, suspended to a hair chain, 
frayed by time and wear. Jeanne knew 
not feint or dissimulation; her dispo- 
sition was so chaste and pure, that she 
had not the least idea of the reserve 
which the world imposes on love ; being 
under the influence of a strong emo- 
tion, she could act but spontaneously, 
without reflection or restraint. 

She at once hurried from her cham- 
ber to the drawing-room. 

The three Legoffs were there, 
seated together at their fire; they 
consulted about the best means of 
announcing to Jeanne the departure 
of George. ‘Fhey were fully aware 
of what remained to be done, and 
the difficulties they would have to 
encounter in overcoming the feelings 
of their niece. 

Joseph, who well knew her heart, 
had the presentiment of its revolt and 
despair. They all dreaded the future, 
for they had already experienced what 
a difficult treasure a young girl is to 
keep. 

‘**T hope,” said Jean, “ we will, for 
along time, be cured of the evil of 
hospitality. Should an angel even 
come to knock at our door, I'd never 
open it.” 
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«« Brother,” said Joseph, ever fright- 
ened at the impiety of the ex-« rorpor al, 
“remember that for preventing the 
Son of God from sitting at his door, 
the Wandering Jew was condemned 
to walk unceasingly.” 

‘The devil take you and your 
wandering Jew!” exclaimed Jean, 
shrugging his shoulders vexedly ; 
“don’t you think it agreeable to re- 
ceive a pilgrim, who sips your claret, 
and expresses his gratitude by steal- 
ing the heart of your niece ?” 

“They may ‘all be drowned like 
rats, and I'll be hanged if I ever cast 
them a rope’s end,” said Christophe. 

**‘ Yes,” said Jean, “your salvage 
has been well paid. A pretty success 
it is ; you may boast of it.” 

“ Brothers,” replied Joseph, “ it is 
unchristian to regret the good we may 
have done; God rewards us for it, 
sooner or later, here or hereafter.” 

«« Thank you,” said Jean; ‘‘mean- 
while get us out of the dilemma,” 
added he, seeing the door thrown open 
violently, and Jeanne appear, pale 
as marble, her hair dishevelled, and 
her eyes sparkling. 

«“M. George, M. George—where 
is he 2?” said she, in a tre »mbling voice. 

«* My little angel,” replie 1d Chris- 
tophe, in a most coaxing tone, ‘‘ he 
received orders to go without delay to 
St. Brieuc ; a sloop waited for him to 
set sail for England at once. Our 
guest regretted much his not being 
able to take leave of you before his 
departure ; but, you comprehend, he 
had no time to lose.” 

« Gone!” exclaimed Jeanne, vehe- 
mently: ‘it’s impossible, uncles; he 
must not go.” 

‘Dear child,” said Joseph, “ M. 
George has serious duties to fulfil ; he 
has an account to render to the Board 
of Admiralty of his country. It is 
more than life that is at stake—’tis his 
honor.” 

“‘T tell you it is impossible!” ex- 
claimed Jeanne, with firmness; ‘‘there 
are motives which forbid him to de- 
part. You must hurry after him, and 
bring him back. It is not of his own 
will that he has quitted this place; I 
feel it—I know it—I am sure of it. 
There is no sloop at St. Brieuc ready 
to sail for England; the wind is 
against it. I know all about it: you 
deceive me.”’ 

«*Come, come,” said Jean, in his 
turn, insidiously; “ ’tis all child’s 


play. ‘Tell us, is there anything 





changed around you? Are we not 
still your old uncles ? 

«© Yes!” exclaimed she, changing 
at once from passion to tenderness— 

‘yes, you are my old uncles—my 
week old frie nds—you are. Yes, I 
am alway s your beloved child,” added 
she, in a supplicating voice, going 
from one to the other, and kissing them 
alternately. “Uncle C hristophe, you 
called me after your brig. You, uncle 
Jean, you are my godfather ; twas 
you who first hushed me on your noble 
heart—it was you who first ‘taught me 
to cherish the glory of France, and 
to love your emperor. And you, ) my 
good Joseph, whose prayers are so 
agreeable to God, I am your pupil 
your sister, and your companion,’ 

‘¢ Oh, siren !—ah, you serpent !” 
said Christophe, vainly striving to 
hide his emotion. ; 

‘‘If you love me,” replied she, 
** you don’t wish me to die; for it 
would kill your niece if you separated 
her from George, ‘ 

‘‘ Die!” exclaimed all three. 

“Uncles,” said Jeanne, with a no- 
ble pride, “ I love George Whitworth ; 
he loves me. I have already named 
him my husband in my heart. If I 
lose him your niece is a widow, and 
must die.” 

‘*What nonsense,” said Jean—*a 
paltry little né wal officer, who isn’t 
worth a penny. 

‘I love him, and I am rich,” replied 
the young g girl, 

A botch,” said C hristophe, ** who 
WA not even the first notions of his 
profession, whom the British admiralty 
ought to order to be whipped like a 
cabin boy.” 

“What matters it if I love him 2” 
haughtily demanded Jeanne. 

“A young man,” said Joseph, 
‘* whose life and family are perfectly 
unknown to us.” 

“I love him, and will be his wife,” 
replied the inflexible girl, 

** But, Jeanne, you're not thinking 


of it,’ exclaimed Christophe ; ** you 
forget that M. Whitworth is an Eng- 
lishman; and it was an Englishman 
who killed your father, and made you 


an orphan.’ 


‘*‘ Consider, my dear Je: anne ; pro- 
bably he is a Protestant,” said Jo- 
seph. 

«« T care about nothing in the world ; 
I love him, and will have him for my 
husband.” 


Thus were seen struggling, on one 
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side, the egotism of love—on the other,» 
the egotism of family: they were both 
inexorable. The brothers proceeded at 
first, by tears and prayers; at last 
they came to recrimination and anger. 
Christophe, Jean, and Joseph himself, 
thought that Jeanne’s love for George 
was a mere childish passion; but 
even had they well appreciated all its 
importance, they would never have 
consented to give their niece to 
George, so well convinced were they 
that thus married, she would be lost 
tothem. Vainly did she then beseech 
them—they showed themselves with- 
out pity ; and vainly did they endea- 
vour to win her over to their side— 
they found her unshakeable, 

«‘Dear and cruel child,” said Jo- 
seph, trying a last effort, “ are you 
not happy ? What insane desire makes 
you wish to change your young liberty 
for the cares of marriage? Scarcely 
have you begun life, and already you 
would bind yourself by eternal links ! 
What is wanting to your happiness ?” 

« George,” replied Jeanne, with im- 
perturbable sang froid. 

Poor Joseph had not courage to 


prolong a discourse, the exordium of 


which obtained such brilliant success. 

«Oh! how ungrateful, Jeanne,” 
said Jean, bitterly. 

“‘ Oh!” cried Christophe, with vehe- 
mence, I don’t think there ever was 
a heart more ungrateful than yours. 
Forget, then, all that your uncles have 
been to you. Hasten to lose the 
memory of the past, lest your con- 
science should rise up against you.” 

«] understand you,” said Jeanne, 
weeping : “at last, [read your souls. 
You never loved me!—no, never; 
you never did love me, hardhearted 
uncles ! 
your selfish affection. I was, at first, 
for you but a plaything, an amuse- 
ment, a pastime. Later, it was your 
pride, not your love, that decked 
me. To your vanity alone do I owe 
your gifts and caresses. If you adorned 
my youth, it was simply to animate 
your home, to distract your leisure. 
Even, at this moment, it is not your 
fondness that trembles to lose me: 
‘tis your self-love that revolts at the 
idea of my destiny being no more 
limited to beguile your idle days, and 
it is Jwho accuse you of cruelty and 
ingratitude. If I could open my 
heart to you, there, heartless men, 
would you see that I associated you 


joyfully in all my dreams of bappi- 
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ness. And even were I ungrateful,” 
cried she, with despair, ‘is it my 
fault if, in your Coat D’Or, I die of 
weariness and ennui? Is it my fault 
if you three alone be not the whole 
world to me, and your affection suf- 
fice not to my life? What care I for 
your dresses, your diamonds, your 
jewels, if I am to be young and beau- 
tiful but for the seagulls of yonder 
shore? Beware, uncles! Your blood 
flows in my veins. You have called 
me Vaillance; and I am a girl to 
prove myself, sooner or later, wor- 
thy of my name.” 

«But, unfortunate and misled 
child!” exclaimed Jean, fatally in- 
spired, **do you see nothing, under- 
stand nothing? The mystery hanging 
over Mr. Whitworth, his melancholy, 
his reluctance to converse about his 
life and family—did all this reveal 
nothing to you? Did you never think 
that he was not free, that, perhaps, 
he was married ?” 

This supposition flashed upon her 
with horrible truth. She rose, made 
a few steps, uttered a cry, like a bird 
mortally wounded, and fell lifeless 
into the arms of Joseph. 

** Ah! the cure is worse than the 
evil: you have killed our child. And, 
moreover, Jean, ’tis alie; God never 
permits a lie.” 

‘*A lie—how do we know ?” said 
Jean. 

‘* Faith,” added Christophe, “ the 
English are capable of everything.” 

Jeanne was carried to her chamber. 
Fainting was succeeded by a violent 
fever, followed by delirium: and 
every fear was entertained for her 
life. "T'was Joseph who watched over 
her, for he was the only one the young 
patient would allow to approach her 
bedside ; she repulsed the two others 
with horror. Nothing could express 
the despair of Christophe and Jean; 
nothing could tell the remorse of poor 
Joseph. 

‘* Miserable that I am!” would 
he exclaim, at night, kneeling by 
his niece’s bed, and holding her 
burning hands in his own; “ ’tis I 
who have done all the evil! Oh, 
Lord, forgive me! Dear and unhappy 
child!” 

But Jeanne heard him not. She 
called George, tenderly ; then, at 
once, uttering a heartrending cry, 
would bury her head beneath the 
bedclothes, as it were, not to see 


menacing phantoms that came con- 
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stantly between her and her lover. 
Vainly did Joseph whisper to her 
that George was free, that she had 
been deceived: the poor girl heard 
but the cries of her own heart, Be- 
holding so deep a gr ief, Joseph had 
drowned his jealousy in tears of re- 
pentance. He would willingly have 
given his life to secure the “happi- 
ness of Jeanne, and thus redeein a 
moment of error and _ selfishness. 
Mere than once he besought his 
brothers to recall George ; but Chris- 
tophe and Jean answered—the one, 
that they must consider—the other, 
that they must wait. It was, indeed, 
a terrible and violent struggle between 
egotism and affection. Undoubtedly, 
love would finally have prevailed, 
The danger lasted but a day: that 
danger over, egotism triumphe d. 

The delirium had subsided, the 
height of the fever was abated, Jeanne 
seemed to be resigned ; but seeing her 
pale and sorrowful face, it could be 
easily perceived that she was dead to 
every joy and hope. Whilst she 
slept, Christophe and Jean would 
glide softly into her chamber, for 
she persisted in refusing to admit 
them. They would approach her 
bed, look upon her with a kindly 
gaze, and retire, like true. children, 
as they were. 

*¢ Brother,” “_ Jean to Christophe, 
one day, ‘*it breaks my heart to 
see her in so sad a condition; I think 
we'd do well to recall that infernal 
George. I don’t like him, mille 
canons ; but, in truth, Christophe, 
let it be he or another, we, sooner or 
later, must submit.’ 

«* T can’t conceive,” said Christophe, 
«*the mania young girls have for mar- 
riage.” 

‘How the devil, can you help 
it, my poor Christophe ?” re plie d Jean, 
sighing. **It appears to be the case 
every where—fine ladies, country girls, 
and vivandicres wish to tr y their luck.” 

«We must see: there is no hurry,” 
said Christophe ; “‘ besides that Whit- 
worth must be gone.” 

*«* How do we know 2” 

**1 am sure he is gone,” 
tophe, positively. 

“If such be the case,” added Jean, 
with secret satisfaction, ‘‘ we've done 
our duty, and have nothing to reproach 
ourselves with.” 

An unforeseen incident suddenly 
changed the state of things. One 
night, overpowered by emotion and 


said Jean. 


said Cbris- 
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fatigue, Joseph was obliged to give 
up his sweet watch over Jeanne. It 
was Jean who took his place, happy 
to pass a few hours beside the beloved 
child. He found by chance the letter 
of George, which Jeanne, in the excite- 
ment it had caused her, had neglected 
to put away. Jean read this letter by 
the pale light of the lamp; the last 
lines disturbed him. He rose, ran at 
once to the bedside of Jeanne: the 
young girl reposed calm and serene, 
He bent gently over her » perce rived 
round her neck the hair chain by which 
hung the relic of George. ‘At this 
sight his limbs failed him: he was 
compelled to sit on the foot of the bed, 
At last, with a trembling hand, he 
unknotted the chain, came close to 
the lamp, and the breaking day found 
him in the same place, pale, ‘motionless: 
his eyes fixed on the chain and on the 
relic. It was the freshness of the 
morning that awoke him from the 
kind of stupor into which he had 
fallen. He raised his hands to his 
face, to assure himself that he was 
awake, that it was not adream. By 
one of those sudden revolutions of the 
human heart, his assumed irreligion 
gave way before the tide of strong 
teeling swelling within his breast: 

moved by a supernatural impulse, he 
fell on his knees and exclaimed—* Oh, 
my God! thy ways are impenetrable, 
Whilst with one hand thou strikest us, 

with the other thou dost lift us up. 
Thy mercy is still greater than thy 
wrath is terrible. Thy name be bless- 
ed, oh, Lord! and grant that this 
young man may not yet have quitted 
our shores.” 

Having said this, he rushed out of 
the room, got a horse saddled, and 
without acquainting his brothers of 
his departure, started at full gallop 
towards St. Brieuc. 

** Oh, that he may still be there!” 
repeated he, spurring his horse. On 
approaching the town, he stopped to 
speak to some labourers going to work. 
He asked whether any ship had re- 
cently sailed for England. 

** No, sir,” said one of them,” un- 
less the captain of the Waverly 
weighed anchor last night, as he in- 
tended.’ 

‘* It can’t be,” said another, *‘ for 
the wind was against him.” 

* At midnight the wind changed,” 
added a third, who pretended he had 
seen at sunrise, from the cliffs, a ship 

sailing towards the open sea. 
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«“«Oh!” said the first, *‘ then it was 
the Waverley.’ 

Whilst they were discussing, Jean, 
burning with anxiety, gallopped 
away and stopped only at the 
residence of ihe English consul. 
When Jean heard that the Waverley 
had not yet sailed for England, and, 
being under repairs, would not depart 
for some days, he blessed heaven, 
and requested to be shown to the 
chamber of George. When Jean en- 
tered, George was leaning on the 

table, his head resting on his hands. 
At the noise of the door ope ning, he 
turned round and recognised Jean. 
George’s first inquiry was for Jeanne; 
but Jean, instead of answering, stood 
before him, and gazed upon him 
with silent and deep curiosity. At 
length, he drew from his breast the 
chain and relic which he had detached 
from the neck of his niece, and pre- 
senting them to George, asked in an 
anxious voice— 

“Ts it really from you, sir, that my 
niece has received this relic and this 
hair chain ? 

“Yes, sir, it is from me,” replied 
the officer, gravely. 

«*Can you tell me also,” rejoined 
Jean, ‘‘from whom you got them ? 
It is not mere cur iosity : on it depends 
the happiness of us ‘all. Who gave 
you this chain and this relic? Where 
did you find them ? How long did you 
possess them before you gave them to 
Jeanne ? 

«* Sir,” replied George, who had 

caught the emotion of Jean, ‘‘many a 
time have I questioned | fate; but 
I can answer nothing. Fate has re- 
mained silent.’ 

« But, at least, do you know from 
whom you hold this relic and chain?” 
asked Jean, in an impressive tone. 
He could hardly hold up: he was 
compelled to lean on the back of an 
armchair. 

«I know it not, sir,” replied George, 
who himself felt greatly moved, and 
bec ume more agitated. ‘* All I can 

say is, that until I detached it to send 
it to Mademoiselle Jeanne as a token 
of my respectful affection, this relic 
had ever lain on my heart.” 

« Ever!” exclaimed Jean. 

«« Ever,” repeated the young man. 
‘* But, sir, can you not tell me in 
your turn to what tend all these ques- 
tions ?” 

«*Then you say,” exclaimed Jean, 
pursuing the course of his ideas—“ you 


say that this relic has at all times beer 
placed upon your heart ; you are igno- 
rant, say you, of the hand w hich 
suspended it round your neck? But 
then, sir,” added he, with some 
hesitation, ‘*you never knew your 
family ?’ 

« Sir,” coldly replied George, “you 
should have guessed it by my silence 
and my sadness, every time you ques- 
tioned me on the subject, during my 
sojourn at the Coat D’Or. “You 
should, above all, have understood it 
from my prompt resignation, when it 
was decided that I should quit the 
place where I had left all my soul.” 

‘** Speak, speak !” exclaimed Jean; 
‘’tis a friend who entreats you. In- 
terrogate your memory, and relate to 
me all you know of your life.’ 

«* Indeed, sir,” replie -d George, sur- 
prised and affected, «I really know 
not if I ought.” 

‘‘If you ought!” exclaimed Jean, 
astounded—* if you ought,” repeated 
he several times. ‘‘The chain is made 
of my wife’s hair; this relic—it was I 
who attached it, the day of her death, 
to the neck of my boy, my only child. 
I could not mistake; it bears the date; 
I engraved it myself with the point of 
a knife.” 

At these words George grew pale, 
and both for some moments “looked at 
each other silently. George thought- 
fully carried his hand to his brow, as 
a man seeking to remember; then he 
replied— 

‘«‘ I know nothing of my childhood : 
all I could learn from the fisherman 
living at Hull, and by whom I was 
partly reared, was, that in February, 
1817, I was entrusted to his care by a 
Russian merchant, who left him a 
sum sufficient to provide for my future 
wants.” 

‘* Wait, wait,” interrupted Jean. 
*«*Can you tell me how old you were 
at that time ?’ 

‘* As far as these good people could 
judge, I must have been between five 
and six.” 

Jean, whose emotion was increasing 
every moment, murmured, ‘ 1812,” 
and counting on his fingers, exclaim- 
ed— 

“ Yes; 1812—1817 ; it is about the 
dates, "ands saying so, he examined the 
figures which he had traced on the relic. 

“Continue, continue, I beg of 
you, for more than you can believe 
am I interested in your life.’ 

**Two years passed without the 
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good fisherman hearing from the mer- 
chant. However, I was adopted by 
him, called from his own name, George 
Whitworth, and reared with his son 
Albert. My adoptive father died when 
I was still very young. I have seen 
since so many different countries, that 
all these remembrances are almost 
effaced from my mind. I have spoken, 
heard spoken so many different lan- 
guages, that I do not remember that 
which I first uttered. Yet I never 
spoke yours but my heart vibrated at 
the sound of my own voice. I ever 
thought it the languageof my mother.” 

“Then,” said Jean, gazing upon 
him with a loving eye, “when you 
went to England you were but a 
child ?” 


Tue same day, a few hours after the 
scene which had taken place that 
morning at St. Brieuc, Jeanne awoke 
from a Jong trance. On opening her 
eyes she beheld seated by the bedside 
Jean, Joseph, Christophe, and George. 
Joy and gladness shone in every face. 
George and Joseph each held a hand 
of Jeanne. “Sweet dream! do not 
wake me,” murmured she; and 
gently closing her eyelids, she fell 
into that half sleep which is like a twi- 
light to the soul; ‘tis no longer dark, 
tis not yet day. At length, actuated 
by a vague sentiment of reality, she 
again opened her eyes, and compre- 
hending this time that it was not a 
dream, fell into the arms of Joseph, 
and a moment after called her 
other uncles to embrace them. As to 
George, not a word, not a sign, and 
scarcely a look: for the three others 
the most coaxing caresses and affec- 
tionate looks. Yet a vague inquie- 
tude dwelt at the bottom of her heart. 
All on a sudden her countenance be- 
came gloomy. She turned to Jean, 
and said in a trembling voice— 

“Uncle, you told me he was not 
free?” 

«I have told you the truth,” re- 
turned Jean, with a knowing smile. 

“Uncle, you told me he was mar- 
ried ?” 

«To be sure, and here is his wife,” 
exclaimed Jean, covering with kisses 
the head of the fair child. 

The three brothers had _ secretly 
agreed that their niece should learn 
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“Yes; hardly six years old.” 
«*And youhad round your neck.” 
‘This chain and this relic. But 

now you, sir, speak—speak, what have 

you to disclose to me ?” 
Jean, who had dropt into an 
arm-chair, suddenly rose, tore open 


the shirt which covered the breast of 


George, and finding on it the cannon 
which he, himself, had tattoed there a 
short time before losing him, threw his 
arms round his neck, and pressing 
him on his heart— 

‘Is it you?’’ exclaimed he, in a 
broken voice—‘ is it you, my own 
Louis?—the only son of my dear 
Fanchette. Heaven be blessed, can 
it be you?” 


the truth at the hour of her marriage 
only ; as to George, he took pleasure 
in prolonging a mystery which allowed 
him to feel himself loved for his own 
sake. On the other hand, the three 
uncles were not sorry to appear to 
have yielded solely to the wishes of 
their niece, and to let her, for a time, 
believe in their disinterestedness. 

**I have no country of my own,” 
would George say. 

‘© You have France,” would answer 
Jeanne; “ did you then dream of a 
sweeter fatherland ?” 

** T have no fortune.” 

“Ungrateful heart!” would reply 
Jeanne, smiling. 

‘*T have no family.” 

«You forget my uncles.” 

** Consider I have no name.” 

** George!” said Jeanne, closing his 
lips with her hand. 

** You were so obstinate about him,” 
exclaimed Jean, “ that we were obli- 
ged to give him to you; that George!” 

“Did we ever refuse you any 
thing ?” said Christophe. 

“Oh, you are very good!” ex- 
claimed Jeanne, with real fondness. 

It seemed as though heaven had taken 
pity on the tenderness and selfishness 
of these men, and even of Joseph, by 
so combining the event that Jeanne 
could marry without changing dwell- 
ing, name, or family. However, our 
veracity, as historians, compels us to 
state, that Christophe and Joseph did 
not at first bow with a very lively en- 
thusiasm to the decree of Providence ; 
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especially Christophe, who, little reli- 
gious as he was, cared but slightly about 
the resurrection of this new Moses. 

‘But tell me, brother Jean,” said 
Christophe, one evening that he took 
him aside, “are you quite sure he is 
your own Louis? All this appears to 
me rather romantic and tolerably fabu- 
lous.” 

*«¢ There can be no doubt about it,” 
replied Jean, nodding his head, with 
a smile of the deepest contentment. 
«*T recognised on his chest the cannon 
which I tattoed myself. I still see my 

oor Fanchette holding the dear child. 
foreover, it was the eve of our last 
battle. Methinks e 

‘‘No matter,” interrupted Christo- 
phe, “ your son is a happy devil: we 
have reared him his wife like a pet 
bird. I must say, too, brother Jean, 
that both your Fanchette and you be- 
haved elegantly. After all, sooner or 
later we should have seen the dear girl 
get married. Far betterisit that George 
be the happy man, than that such 
a fortune had blessed any other. Our 
little angel won’t quit the family. 
Jeanne will still bear our name, and 
perpetuate the race of the Legoffs.” 

*«* True!” answered Jean, ‘‘ and Jo- 
seph was right enough in saying that 
Providence some day or another might 
turn a benevolent eye upon us.” 

‘And a nice compensation you 
find, Jean, in the fate of your offspring: 
a cousin, a wife, and a princely for- 
tune—a pleasant family—a name glo- 
rious in the annals of the army and 
navy ; all that for the loss of a frigate ; 
it was well for him he was wrecked. 
Nevertheless, after the first movement 
of jealousy and egotism, both Christo- 
phe and Joseph submitted sincerely to 
their destiny, and thanked Providence 
for giving to Jeanne the only husband 
who could satisfy all their exigencies. 
Joseph, faithful to his laudable prac- 
tices, continued to sing the praises of 
God, and called down all His blessings 
on these two young and fair heads. 
Happiness and love are great doctors : 
at the end of a week Jeanne was com- 
pletely restored. It was decided that 
all the family should accompany 
George, or rather Louis Legoff, who, 
though he had recovered his father, 
his name, and his family, remained for 
a time the humble subject of Eng- 
land. 

At length they all embarked on 
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board the ‘* Waverley,” and it was 
really an enchanted voyage, except 
for Christophe and Jean, who resigned 
themselves with difficulty to set foot 
on the soil of La perfide Albion. They 
declared London to be a_ horrible 
place, far inferior, as to monuments, 
to Bignic, and, above all, to St. 
Brieuc. In the streets they had a 
certain way of looking at the passen- 
gers, which many a time was near 
getting them into trouble; Jean, who 
had hitherto imagined that St. Helena 
was the gaol of London, had asked to 
visit the dungeon where his emperor 
had died. After a few days, George 
had concluded his affairs with the 
Board of Admiralty. Jean and Chris- 
tophe accompanied him to assist as 
witnesses ; Jean found means of intro- 
ducing the great name of Napoleon, 
and expressed himself in so unbecom- 
ing a manner, that he was silenced, 
and politely shown to the door. The 
young officer, nevertheless, obtained 
his end; he offered his resignation—it 
was accepted: and, ere they had been 
absent a month from France, they 
returned to her happy shores. 

Joseph, as most competent in such 
matters, had taken upon himself to ob- 
tain the necessary dispensation from 
Rome; and, ao to the kind inter- 
vention of the bishop of the diocese, 
they found on their return to the Coat 
D’Or, the papers which set aside all 
obstacles to the union of Jeanne with 
her cousin, George Louis Legoff. It 
was only on the day of her marriage 
that Jeanne knew that she was going 
to marry her cousin. You may easily 
imagine her transports of joy on hear- 
ing that she all continue to bear 
the name which Joseph, Christophe, 
and Jean had taught her to love. 

As we conclude this tale, seven years 
have passed over the marriage of our 
young couple. Their hearts always 
beat with the same fond affection; 
Jeanne has lost nothing of her grace 
and beauty. Grave, and smiling, as 
becomes a young mother, she is, more 
than ever, the pride and joy of the 
Coat D'Or. Two handsome children 
are playing at her feet, and her old 
uncles redouble their love and re- 
spect. 

‘* For it was you, sweet Jeanne,” say 
they often—*‘ it was you who opened 
to us the paths of virtue and family 
duties.” 
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EXPERIENCES OF UNION, AND APPREHENSIONS OF REPEAL. 


“This separate meeting of the Irish members at the summons of the prime 
minister, is but following out the principle of the rate in aid. The latter was the 
establishment of a separate Irish Exchequer; the former seems to assume that 
there is a defect in imperial arrangements, which can only be supplied by a 


separate council of the representatives of Ireland. 
‘‘Important principles of policy are often indicated by apparently trifling 


events. Who will take upon himself to say, that these involuntary recognitions 
of the essential character of Ireland's separate nationality, produced by the 
embdarrassments of our ‘local concerns, may not foreshadow a time when, if 
those embarrassments but a little more increase, there may be found an English 
ministry ready to hand over the domestic affairs of Ireland to our own ma- 
nageme nt, and hs ving reduced Ireland to ruin and confusion, escape from the 


difficulty by leaving Irishmen to mend matters as they can ?”* 


Tuese are the presages of no ordinary __ invade, and, as they advanced into the 
man. He who has uttered them country, broke down the bridges be- 
will long be remembered as one who _ hind them? 
advocated, under extreme difficulties, This is a policy which we have ne- 
and with a power commensurate to ver recommended. We are as firmly 
the occasion, thé principle of the le- persuaded as any man in the country, 
gislative union, and whose reputation that it is desirable for the interests of 
for abilities and attainments, forensic every part of our great empire to main- 
and political, has been steadily and tain British connexion as established 
rapidly progressing since the period of | by the act of legislative union; but 
that memorable conflict. The previ- we have long since lost our faith in 
sions of such a man are not to beclass- the stability of the great national 
ed among conjectural anticipations. compact, and we have therefore been 
It would be a day of deep alarm for persuaded, that, while doing our ut- 
this country if such presages, fromany most to maintain a cause in which we 
man, were to be made light account have so deep an interest, we should 
of. not be insensible to the apprehension 
But is it wise to admit a thought, that the cause may be lost. There will 
that a time may come when Great _ be adifference of vast amount between 
Britain shall relieve herself from Ire- being surprised by a repeal of the 
land as from an incumbrance too gall- | Union, and _ being found in something 
ing to be longer endured? Can any like preparedness for it; and it has, 
good come from the entertainment of therefore, been our abiding conv iction, 
such a thought? May it not serve to that, while zealous and diligent in 
roduce the result it apprehends? maintaining what we think best, we 
fay not the entertaining a thought should also be careful that the worse, 
that separation is possible, promote if it come, shall take us at the least 
the views of those whose purpose it is possible disadvantage. With this per- 
to effect a repeal of the Union, by re-  suasion and purpose we proceed to set 
conciling the friends of British con- before the reader some of the grounds 
nexion to the calamitous result? ‘To on which we regard Mr. Butt’s presa- 
prepare for separation is to become _ ges as, independently of his high name, 
exposed to the temptation of desiring and solely for their own reasonableness, 
it; would it not be better, therefore, eminently worthy of attention. 
to resist or avoid such tempti ation from The administration of British affairs 
the beginning, by rejecting all thought —_is now conducted ina spirit essentially 
of Repe sal asa possible event, and. by different from that in which, previously 
maintaining the cause of British con- to what may be termed the great le- 
nexion in the spirit of those resolute  gislative re ‘volution, the country was 
leaders, who burned their ships when governed. Parties have been broken 
they landed on the coasts they came to up, but. factions have arisen in their 


* Rate-in-Aid—Letter to Earl Roden; by Isaac Butt, Esq.—advertisement to 
first edition. 
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stead ; and purposes of personal ag- 
grandisement or personal spite, which 
would, in times past, have been con- 
trolled by considerations of principle 
or party, are now prosecuted through 
the agency of legislative discussions 
and enactments. In former days a 
class of men were in power to whom 
the permanency of British institutions 
was all- import: ant. Elevated in rank, 
and nurtured in habits and associations 
which linked their private advantages 
with their country’s greatness, they 
could seek no personal end which they 
did not at least persuade themselves to 
hold compatible with the general wel- 
fare. The interest of their party they 
held to be inseparable from that of the 
country, and, generally speaking, to 
involve also their own private good. 


The factions which have arisen out of 


the ruins of two great parties, have 
narrower views and ends more selfish. 
Those who take a lead in them are, 
generally, not persons who have been 
habitus ated to think country or party 
the first great object of their political 
exertions, and to hold personal dis- 
tinction secondary. Factionis usually 
the embodiment of a vicious principle, 
or the instrument of an ambitious 
man who has formed it. that it may 
promote his purposes. ‘To attain this 
purpose, new things are aimed at, and 
the old are not respected. In such 
enterprises, the traditions which 
guided reformers who re verenced the 
fabric they would restore, have no 
authority. It is not of the British 
honour and interest the modern refor- 
mer thinks—his thoughts are primarily 
bent on his own aggrandisement :— 


“ Party has a principle—faction has 
a purpose. P arty can postpone its im- 
mediate interest for the sake of a future 
advantage, can deny itself when public 
good is “gained by the denial, and is 
seldom guilty of looking to its own ends 
exclusively, when the interests of the 
commonwealth demand especial atten- 
tion. It is not thus with faction: a 
devouring passion possesses it ; keen- 
sighted to the object on which it is pre- 
cipitated with the force of a passionate 
instinct, it is regardless of all but its 
own selfish ends, ‘and will remorselessly 
inflict irreparable injury on any national 
interest that obstructs its way. 


It is a change not less than revolu- 
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tion which has rendered this danger- 
ous agent a fourth estate, as it were, 
in the realm. While it retains power 
we never can feel secure that the le- 
gislature of Great Britain will make 
due provision to preserve the integrity 
of the empire. 

Are we at the mercy of faction? 
Let any reflecting man ask himself 
this question—let him ask by what 
agencies every great measure of legis- 
lation has been carried in the British 
Parliament for the last twenty years— 
let him ask whether the parliamentary 
sections of the present day bear any 
resemblance in principle or power, in 
spirit or dignity, to the great parties 
of old—let him ask who are the men 
who have exercised most power in 
England during the eventful period 
which has intervened since the Duke 
of Wellington became prime minister, 
down to the memorable night when 
that great instrument to deliver his 
country from impending ruin, lent him- 
self to the perilous e xperiment of abdi- 
cating her maritime dominion ; and he 
will find the agencies which have most 
previ ailed through all those years were 
factious, that the most successful argu- 
ments were crimes, and that the men 
of most power were those who led fac- 
tions, or who betrayed and ruined 
parties. Faction is now pestilent as 
it was at any former period; the 
shadows of party which still haunt the 
scenes of past renown move at its dic- 
tation. Is it irrational to believe that 
the agencies which prevailed against 
the best interests of England, or at 
least, which influenced her time-ho- 
noured parties to renounce the princi- 
ples in which they had their being and 
power, may have the further success 
of.so augmenting difficulties in Ireland, 
and so misleading opinion throughout 
Great Britain, that we shall be cut off 
as a gangrened member, lest we in- 
fect with our distemperature the whole 
body politic ? ? 

It is our deep conviction, that if 
results are to be anticipated from pro- 
cesses, the fatal termination is near at 
hand. Should the meditated confisea- 
tion of Irish property become com- 
plete, and should Sir Robert Peel’s 
colonisation scheme share the fate of 
his other liberal enterprises and under- 
takings, it is our full conviction that 
England will seek to disembarrass 


* Rev. M. O'Sullivan at the election for the University of Dublin, 1847, 
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herself of the wretched country taken 
by her into partnership, only to be 
the victim of her exper iments in legis- 
lation. And, humanly speaking, we 
see nothing to arrest the progress of 
that devouring agent which is daily 
slaying the poor by famine, and reduc- 
ing to the state of paupers the indus- 
trious and affluent; nothing to promise 
that a partition of the lands between 
the laborious colonist and his ‘‘sleeping 
partner,” the pauper, will improve the 
general condition. We cannot flatter 
ourselves, or our readers, with a hope 
that we are much longer to be favoured 
with such protection as the legislative 
union professes to afford us. No, 
unless we are true to ourselves, reso- 
lute to do and to endure what dan- 
gers and difficulties almost unprece- 
dented demand of us, it would be 
madness and guilt to hope for any 
good. 

We have spoken of separation from 
England as the calamity for which we 
should be strenuous in making prepa- 
ration: ought we not rather speak of 
contriving how we are to endure the 
evils inflicted upon us as a consequence 
of the legislative union? How are we 
to sustain, without sinking under it, 
the burden of poor-rates? How are 
we to avert or to withstand the spirit 
of injustice or hostility in which the 
new Irish poor-law has had its being ? 
Will the possessors of personal pro- 
perty hold themselves secure, because, 
as yet, wrong, to the extent of ruin, 
has been done only to those whose 
revenues are immediately derivable 
from land? This would be a fatal 
error. Wherever injustice is embodied 
in law, the interests of every man are 
placed i in peril. Laws are among the 
agencies by which opinion is formed. 
Where they are unjust, they serve to 
vitiate morals, and to undermine the 
social system. It is a very odious 
abuse of power to administer public 
affairs by a partial and corrupt exemp- 
tion of one class from the discharge of 
duties, and a no less criminal de nial to 
another class of their indisputable 
rights. Such exemptions are never more 
than temporary. The monied interest 
may have for a time the reward of its 
inert partic ‘ipation in the injustice 
wrought against the agricultural ; but 
the time of enjoy ment issure to be br ief, 
and the precedent which, by conni- 
vance, it “ aided in establishing, will 
soon be turned against it. Already, in- 
deed, it has begun to be felt that agri- 
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culture cannot suffer alone. It was a 
general and a generous benefactor. All 
estates, classes, and conditions prosper- 
ed while they could profit by its liberal 
resources: with the failure of these 
resources, commerce has languished, 
professional income has declined, and, 
with the single exception of the fund- 
holder, even the monied classes have 
shared in the calamity from which 
landed property has so seriously suf- 
fered. The fundholder may fe el as- 
sured that his is an invidious and in- 
deed a dangerous exemption from the 
common lot. If he were wise he would 
hasten to make common cause with 
the wronged, and to complete the 
union which all Irish subjects ought 
to make against an injustice which all 
are equally interested to expose and 
defeat. 

But is it possible to escape from the 
persecution of laws which have already 
wrought desolation in Ireland? Is if 
possible to obtain such an alteration in 
their character as shall reconcile them 
with the principles of justice and expe- 
diency ? Llowever these questions 
are to be answered, we can confide ontly 
affirm, and are sorry to have such a 
power, that there has been no general 
and well-ordered effort to effe ct oa 
change in the laws, by exposing their 
inclemency and unfairness. Str ange 
as it may seem, we are strongly dis- 
posed to ‘think the great mass of the 
British people altogether unaware of 
the extent to which the poor-law for 
Treland offends against the principles 
of eternal justice; and we feel con- 
strained to add that due pains have 
not been taken to instruct or disabuse 
them. They have lived under the 
operation of poor-laws—have grown 
from childhood to maturity surrounded 
by their influence—have accounted 
them an essential element in their glo- 
rious constitution, and they believe 
that to grant them to Ireland is a boon 
by w hich a vital defect will be cured, 
and the British constitution, in its 
beneficent integrity, vouchsafed for 
the first time to a long-misgoverned 
people. As to the idea that the law 
1s unjust in its operation on the rate- 
payers, the British people have no 
perception of it. They imagine that 
they pay poor-rates themselves, and 
are not aware of any such distinction 
between their condition and that of 
their fellow subjects in Ireland, as 
should exempt owners or occupiers of 
Irish property from a burden which, 
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they believe, is sustained by proprie- 
tors in England. 

This is, no doubt, a very mislead- 
ing delusion. It is aay untrue 
that English owners or éccupiers sus- 
tain any burden in paying a rate for 
the poor. In England, the rate is a 
charge—in Ireland it is a tax. There 
is no such thing as proprietorship of 
land in England; there has been no 
such thing during the operation of the 
existing poor-laws. In England, real 
property has been a species of trust— 
the residue, after supplying the wants 
of the poor, being the only portion of 
revenue which the proprietor can 
regard as his own. ‘The poor’s-rates 
in England are the rents on which 
property is held; in Ireland they are 
a new tax, ®y which land is partially 
and ruinously encumbered—we would 
add, unjustly encumbered. An in- 
stance will serve to illustrate our 
meaning, and to justify the expression 
of it. 

Among the witnesses examined 
before the parliamentary committee 
appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Irish poor, in the year 1830, one 
was ‘‘ James Weale, Esq., principal 
Clerk on the Irish Land Revenue 
Department of the Office of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests.” 
In the course of this gentleman’s tes- 
timony, he made mention of a sale of 
crown-property, and was examined as 
to the circumstances connected with 
it :— 


‘‘ When did the sale take place ?— 
Last November. 

‘*At how many years’ purchase, as 
compared with the valuation, did that 
property sell ?— About thirty years’ 
purchase of the amount of a sworn 
valuation. J consider these two allot- 
ments to have sold for a higher price than 
lands of the same quality, and similarly 
circumstanced, in the neighbourhood of 
London would have produced. I meanif 
situated at equal distances. 

‘*At what distance were they from 
Dublin? The Crumlin allotment is 
about three miles from Dublin, and 
produced £75 per acre; the Newcastle 
about twelve or fourteen, and sold for 
£47 per acre.” 


In the year 1830, “land of the 
same quality, and similarly circum- 
stanced,” would have sold for a lower 
price in the London than in the Dub- 
lin market. In England, the vendor 
and the purchaser, among the incidents 
VOL. XXXIII.——-"NO. CXCVIII. 


* of the property offered for sale, were 


bound to consider the poor’s-rate, and 
to make due allowance for it. In Ire- 
land, no such abatement was to be 
made ; and thus, nctwithstanding the 
insecurity of property occasioned by 
the unhappy circumstances of our 
country, the terms of sale were higher 
here than in England. Supposing the 
value of money the same, and to be 
represented by the term of thirty 
years’ purchase, or £3 6s. 8d. per 
cent., we are to understand the differ- 
ence between the English and the Irish 
valuation of land, as the exponent of 
the rates to which the land in Ireland 
was not then liable. Let it be ima- 
gined, then, that, in the year 1829, 
lands were sold by the crown to two 
British subjects—one purchasing in 
this country, the other in England— 
and that, in the year 1848, or 1849, 
both are found liable to a poor’s-rate—- 
in the one case the liability is a new 
and uncompensated tax, in the other 
it is a charge for which the debtor 
has had an equivalent in the low 
terms on which he purchased. The 
Englishman retains the £3 6s. 8d. 
per cent., which he had purchased— 
the Irish buyer has had his revenues 
very seriously injured by a new impost 
laid upon him, and is taught to accept 
it as a grace if the diminution do not 
exceed seven shillings and sixpence 
in the pound ; leaving him, instead of 
the £3 6s. 8d. which he bought for a 
sum of £100, and for which he had the 
king’s name and honour as his secu- 
rity, a return of but a small fraction 
more than £2 ls. 10d. In a word, 
the English purchaser retains his co- 
venanted benefits—to the Irish pro- 
prietor they are diminished by con- 
siderably more than one-third; and 
because the English contract implied 
that a part of the price was laid 
down, at one payment, in money, and 
part by an annual charge under the 
name of poor’s-rates, it is now en- 
acted (as if thus the two pur. 
chasers were placed in the same con- 
dition) that the Irishman, who paid 
at once the whole purchase of his 
lands, must also add the annual rate 
for which the Englishman had allow- 
ance in the terms of sale. A pur- 
chaser in England pays, let it be sup- 
posed, sixty pounds, and an annual 
charge of one pound five shillings for 
property of a like value to that sold 
in Ireland, free of the annual charge, 
for one hundred pounds; and, after 
3H 
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the lapse of a few years, this charge, 
from which, in equity, the proprie tor 
had purchased exemption at a high 
rice, is imposed on him, because it is 
evied, according to the terms of sale, 
on the purchaser in England. ‘Thus 
because the capitalist who invested 
money in an English estate is required 
to observe the conditions on which he 
acquired his advantages as a propr ie- 
tor, he who made a purchase in Ire- 
land is denied the benefit of his bar- 
gain. ‘In England, the purchaser 
acquired a share in a partnership con- 
cern, and paid for it as such. In 
Ireland he purchased, at its full price, 
a proprietorship ; and the state, from 
which he purchased, reduces him to 
the condition of a partner, and does 
not return to him the amount of his over 
ayment. ‘The Irish purchaser paid, 
et it be supposed, one hundred 
pounds, the English purchaser sixty 
pounds and an anhual rent, for tlie 
same extent of property ; and the state, 





which made the sale to each, leaves 
the one purchaser in possession of all 
his advantages, withdraws from the 
other purchaser a portion of revenue 
equal in amount to the Englishman’s 
stipulated rent, and retains the forty 
pounds by which exemption from this 
annual char: ge had been purchased.* 

There is something so m: anifestly and 
so odiously unjus st ina procedure of 
this deser iption, that we cannot think 
the British nation incapable of under- 
standing it, and are willing to believe 
that the iniquity needs only to be ex- 
posed in order to ensure to it univer- 
sal execration. If we are deceived— 
but we will not allow ourselves to 
prejudge the people of England, and 
to condemn them without due trial. 

It is urged against our views that the 
poor ought to be maintained, and that 
the purchaser of land should have made 
his bargain in a provident spir it, which 
conte mpl: ited the hazard of future lia- 

bilities and injustice. It is not in such 





* It may be thought that we have dwelt at too great length on this seemingly 
self-evident proposition. That no man in England pays poor-rate otherwise than 
as acharge among the incidents of his property, is undeniably true, and is a cir- 
cumstance constantly recalled to his memory by some economist within or without 
the walls of parliament, if he utter any complaint against the impost as a griev- 


ance. But, nevertheless, the truth is often forgotten 
it could promote the ends ‘of justice or protect the Irish occupier 


, when the remembrance of 
r; against oppression. 


Thus, for example, in a pamphlet, by no means conspicuous for its absurdity 
(Irish Poor-Law—Past, Present, and Future),” it is said— 

“ The limited taxation under the Irish Poor Relief Acts, in comparison with that 
of England” (where there was no “taxation” whatever under the poor-law), 
‘raised a strong sense of injustice in the minds of English tax-payers, and a de- 
termination that, until the resources of landed property in Ireland had been 
brought more fully into play, England should not be called on to support the poor 


of Ireland as well as her own.” 


It is because of such fallacies as this, plausibly enumerated by many dishonest 
pe rsons, and received by the simple and unreflecting as truths, that we have se- 
e 


cted the testimony of Mr. Weale, and craved attention to it. 


The case of a pur- 


chase made in 1829 will serve to illustrate the condition of Irish proprietorship in 


general. Whether the state sold then, or on any former occasion, 


or whether it 


eon it bestowed the land not subject to a poor’s-rate. Neither Elizabeth nor 
ames applied to Irish adventurers or colonists the law which was enforced in Eng- 
land. In the one country, estates were divided so as that one portion belonged to 


the poor—one to the quasi proprietor. 


The heir or the purchaser could acquire no 


more than his part, and paid for no more than he acquired. In Ireland, lands were 


given freely ; the owner was the actual proprietor. 


As regarded the poor, he was 


subject only to the divine law, and was left to the guidance of his voluntary benevo- 
lence. He paid, for these imraunities in the purchase, in the improvement, and, at an 


éarlier period, in the defence, of his possessions, 
rangement, or an evil, one which ought to be altered or to be retained; 


This may have been a good ar- 
but as- 


suredly the condition of English property offered no just reason why it was to be 
changed. An Englishman who purchased a partnership for sixty pounds, ought 
not to insist that an Irishman’s P roprietorship (for which he had paid one hundred 
pounds) should be reduced in value, that it might be similarly burdened with his 
own possessions. There are lands which have a legal exemption from tithe or 
tithe rent-charge, and which, accordingly, command higher prices in the market, or 
higher rents if let to farm. Who would insist on having such lands burdened, by a 
new law, with the liability to which other lands are subject, and simply on the ¢round 
that the owners of these encumbered lands had not an exemption which they had 


not paid for ? 





And yet England has inflicted this injustice on Irish proprietors. 


— 


ae a 
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a spirit we would desire to see con- 
tracts entered into between British 
subjects and the state. There should 
be protection on the one side, confi- 
dence on the other—justice on both. 
It does not suit our purpose, and is 
forbidden by our limits, to inquire 
how poor’s-rates in England have be- 

come the heavy and too-exclusive im- 
post they are felt to be on one descrip- 
tion of property. The law of Queen 
Elizabeth is not chargeable with this 
partiality, although the circumstances 
of the times—the large transfers of 
landed property —the non-existence 
of interests, now very powerful, and 
of funded property, ‘at present little 
less than half the real property of 
Great Britain, may have influenced 
parochial arrangements as to the mode 
of levying rates. It was natural, too, 
that (where the rates were raised, not 
for the purpose of enabling paupers to 
eat the bread of idleness, but on the 
contrary, for providing them with em- 
ployment) the species of property 
which was most likely to benefit by 
their labour should bear the gre iter 
ortion of its cost. But we are to 
Sas in mind that the lands were not, 

unless as a consequence of mal-admin- 
istration, oppressively or unequally 
burdened ; aa that, in the protection 
given to agriculture by our laws, there 
was a compensation ‘for its peculiar 
liabilities. Injustice was done when 
the counter poise of protec tion was with- 
drawn. In the opening of our markets 
to foreign produc e, it was pretended 
that we were serving the poor, while in 
truth, we were invalids ating the claims 
which we professed to recognise, and 
for which we affected to make prov ision 
at the risk of ruin to our agricultural 
system. To discountenance agricul- 
ture was to disregard the poor. If 
the state recognise as a principle, and 
embody as one of its laws the divine 
appointment, “In the sweat of thy 
brow thou shalt eat bread,” and if 
it arrange that the land shall supply 
the means of carrying this appointment 
into effect, it should provide, to the best 
of its ability, that agr ‘icultural labour 
shall be reproduc tive. If, on the 
other hand, it adopt, as the principle 
on which its poor-laws are based, that, 
whether in idleness or in employment, 
the poor are to be maintained, it must, 
to be consistent, distribute the respon- 
sibility it has contracted, so as that 
all who enjoy the privileges of sub- 
jects shall share in it. No man should 
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have a right to indulge his appetites 
while any pine. in hunger. 

This is, our instincts teach us, a law 
of nature; that it is in conformity 
with the divine law, revelation in- 
structs us with authority. Where is 
the man to be found who would not 
impart of his abundance to an unhappy 
fellow-creature perishing in his pre- 
sence with hunger? Where is the 
community which would not execrate 
the man who could protract his own 
repast while a neglected human being 
watched at his board expiring in the 
agonies of famine? That the divine 
Jaw condemns such sordid and sensual 
uncharitableness, demands no proof. 
The two pictures, described in our 
Lord's parable, of the rich man, while 
on earth, abusing his prosperities, and 
‘in hell, being in torments,” impres- 
sively admonish us of the duties of our 
stewardship. If they are duties for 
which we have been made accountable 
at a heavenly tribunal, but which the 
divine law classes among voluntary 
relations here on earth, it is, manifestly s 
because it would not be good for the 
poor that they should have authority 
to compel the observance of them. 
The law of God so imposes the obliga- 
tion of charity that it shall not engen- 
der idleness or encourage improvi- 
dence. Therefore, while the rich 
man is commanded to give, the poor 
are not privileged to extort. But the 
obligation of the law is undeniable, 
and it is commensurate with the talents 
confided to each man’s stewardship— 
that is, to his means and resources, of 
what sort soever they may be. Unless 
human law be at variance with the 
instincts of the human heart, and the 
dictates of science at variance with 
public opinion and with the law 
of God, it must respect the spirit of 
the injunction that such exactions as 
are made upon a_people, in order to 
provide a maintenance for their poor, 
should be apportioned to the ability to 
meet them. We firmly believe that 
superfluities i 1n most societies, certainly 
iu Ours, are equal to wants ; that to tax 
the rich man in order to feed the poor 
(if the spontaneous exercise of a Chris- 
tian benevolence be interfered with) 
should be the rule on which such 
assessments ought to be made; and 
that if you tax the poverty of one 
description of persons heavily, and 
leave the affluence of other persons 
undiminished, you will rather ** coun- 
teract the distributive justice of Pro- 
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vidence” than promote the edifying 
ends which the diversities of affluence 
and destitution are appointed to serve 
in the uses of society. 

We boldly affirm, then, that every 
man who consumes articles of luxury, 
comfort, or necessity, should set apart 
something from his possessions, should 
abridge, “if it be found requisite, 
something from his enjoyments, in 
order that the poor may live. We 
waive the question, ought the claims 
of the, poor be legalized ?—we suppose 
that question se ttled by our govern- 
ment in the affirmative. The only 
question which remains is, whence 
should a provision for the destitute be 
procured? and to this we unhesita- 
tingly answer, as we feel 
God and the instincts of nature teach 
—from all who have means to give, 
and, especially, from consumers, in the 
processes of consumption. Our daily 
petition to God, in private as _ well 
yublic, is, “ give us,” not * give me.” 
Ve dare not ask of our Heavenly 
Father to grant us the means of pro- 
longing life, unless we are of a dispo- 
sition to be careful for our brother's 
wants as well as our own. Law 
should learn the lesson which prayer 
teaches, and should make provis = 
that every man who avails himself « 
the advant: ages of civilized soc ety, ’ 
and employs. the wealth of which he 
is a steward, to the indulgence of 
his appetite, shall, of necessity, dis- 
burse a part to supply his poor bro- 
ther’s wants. This part is his alms 
and oblations to society—the national 
acknowledgment of an imperative 
duty—the tax paid, as it were, to the 
Redeemer’s representatives, His poor. 

It is not in this spirit the poor-law 
has been constructed. While it has im- 
posed crushing obligations upon many 

who have been wholly unable to dis- 
charge them, it has not laid ‘its little 
finge ar” on possessions larger than those 
of princes. It has left the luxury of 
many a rich man unclouded, unchas- 
tened, unconsecrated, and it has swept, 
with harpy wing and beak, the simple 
board of many a poor family, and left 
the plundere rd group w ithout a morsel of 
food. How criminally has this i iniqui- 
tous system prof: aned the name of 
charity. We have known instances 
—we know that there are many such— 
where a landed proprietor, accommo- 
dating himself to the constraint of 
times of rebuke and chastening, has 
adjusted, by a new standard, his 
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whole domestic economy—has parted 
with servants, disposed of articles of 
elegance or luxury, made sale of his 
costlier wines, and omitted to replace 
the more ordinary—has_ retrenched 
the comforts of his table—has increased 


the number of his labourers, and 
has been mulcted to the amount of 
more than half his income, in the 


form of poor’s-rates, to maintain pau- 
pers on properties over which he has 
not, and never had, authority or con- 
trol—paupers, the victims of some 
middleman’s ri — or the “ used- 
up” hands of a factory, which, after 
having exhs ated all their strength, 
and made large profit from it, returns 
them, in their decrepitude, to a dis- 
trict which never had any benefit 
from their labours. And while it is 
charity thus to oppress the faithful, 
humane, and self-denying, it also be- 
longs to the same virtue, as by law 
established, to leave the well-paid 
officials of the state, the fundholder, 
the mortgagee, in the untaxed enjoy- 
ment of their great wealth, and 
not to exact, even from their luxu- 
ries and their sensual indulgences, 
some scant offering for the poor. The 
poor farmer must be stinted and *‘ sore 
pinched” at his wretched meals, that 
paupers, in their idleness, may fare 
more plentifully and more daintily 
than he. But the rich fundholder, 

or commissioner, may squander, to a 
most exorbitant profusion, in his 
sumptuous festivities, and even 
**the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table” are not gathered 
up and given to the needy. Truly 
could it be said, “the spoils of the 
poor are in their houses.” The harp 
and the viol, the tabret, and pipe, and 
wine are at their feasts; but they re- 
gard not the work of the Lord, neither 
consider the operation of his hands.” 
“‘ Their honorable men are famished, 
and their multitude dried up with 
thirst.” So long as landed property 
could feed the poor, its produce was 
eaten up, its owners were impove- 

rished, and the multitude was fed; 
when such supplies were exhausted, 
and the resources from which they 
were derived were dried up, horrible 
to tell! thousands of human beings 
were abandoned to die the ghastly 
death of famine; and the sumptuous 
feast, the song and dance, went on as 
of yore in the gorgeous saloons of 
salaried officials of the state. Itis a 
dreadful truth to utter, a portentous 
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theme to reflect on. The hardy yeo- 
manry, the brave, and, in a majority 
of instances, well-deserving, propriec- 
tary, were reduced to destitution—no 
thought for them ; and until the last 
portion of substance was withdrawn 
from them, the poor had some of it. So 
long they were kept alive; when the 
land failed they were cruelly forsaken. 
The funds of the annuitant, the mort- 
gagee, the fundholder, the placeman 
(not to speak of commercial gains and 
uncertain professional emoluments), 
were sacred against the cry of the 
poor destitute. The state took care 
that the orgies of its officials should 
lose no jot of splendour. ‘‘ Dogs,” if 
they list, might *‘ lick the sores of the 
dying,” might ‘growl over carcase 
and limb” of the miserable dead—but 
the salaries of men in office were punc- 
tually paid; to supply their revels 
with the customary lights, and odours, 
and music—with stimulating delica- 
cies and dainties—it left the poor to 
starve. 

And the multitudes thus cast out to 
perish, the state had proclaimed as 
objects of its especial protection—had 
endowed with a title to such mainte- 
nance as was needful for human life. 
Fatal boon! It encouraged idleness, 
it oppressed industry, it ruined pro- 
perty; and when pauperism had done 
its natural work, and a destruction of 
landed property was achieved, the de- 
luded objects and victims of a bad 
law were doomed to learn, that, al- 
though there was wealth in the coun- 
try thrice or four-fold greater in 
amount than that species of property 
which had been given them to prey 
upon, they could win no hope to benefit 
by it. The wealth of the monied in- 
terest was to be available for purposes 
of intemperance and vice, but starving 
multitudes had no legal claim on it. 

We would not be understood as im- 
puting to any class of our fellow-sub- 
jects such a temperament as charac- 
terised the framers of the desolating 
poor-law. We are well aware that 
the monied interest has entitled itself 
to high place in the assemblies of the 
benevolent ; that the voluntary contri- 
butions of many who belong to the 
professional or the commercial classes 
would have been worthy of note and 
praise in the best days and in the 
times of sorest trial recorded in our 
history. It is not of what voluntary 
benevolence has done, but of what a 
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law, not benevolent, has provided, we 
are writing; and we have not been 
deterred from offering our comments 
on the law by a feeling of respect and 
gratitude for the faithful and humane 
whom it could not influence to uncha- 
ritableness. We would ask, was it 
better to impose the burden of main- 
taining the destitute, as the new Irish 
poor-law has cast it, on the classes 
who were suffering most from the ca- 
lamities which have caused our dis- 
tress? Was it better, when landlord 
and farmer in certain districts have 
sunk under the infliction, to heap up 
additional burdens on victims of the 
same class, and scarcely less distressed 
elsewhere, than it would be to make 
wealth of every description contribute 
its part to alleviate the general suffer- 
ing? Was it better that industrious 
men should be ruined, and neglected 
paupers in thousands be starved to 
death, than that the luxurious, for their 
delicacies, and the general public, 
for their comforts, should make some 
small acknowledgment as a duty which 
should be dedicated to the purpose of 
feeding the poor? Was it better to 
impose on Lord Farnham, one of the 
best landlords in the empire, a poor’s- 
rate of four thousand pounds in the 
year, than it would be to raise a rate 
to which Lord Clarendon should yield 
some trifling part, through the agency 
of the viceregal festivities? Was it 
better to disable men who would other- 
wise have employed labourers, than it 
would be to aid them in their wise and 
benevolent exertions, and to lighten 
the pressure of poor-laws upon them, 
by throwing part of the burden on 
parties who could be brought in no 
other form to contribute to the relief 
of the poor than in that of an in- 
come-tax, or of duties on articles of 
consumption ? 

Unless the poor-law were designed 
to effect the ruin it has caused, the 
answer could not be doubtful: the 
rate would be more fairly and more 
wisely collected by being more widely 
distributed. If, under profession of 
relieving the poor, the ruin of land- 
lords and farmers was designed— if, 
under pretence of improving the con- 
dition of Ireland, it were purposed to 
abase and afflict the country, the 
answer to our queries would be diffe- 
rent ; the poor-law has, to no small 
extent, fulfilled its mission and accom- 
plished its object. 
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“Address to the Public from the Relief Asso- 
ciation of the Society of Friends in Ire- 
land. 


“ Dublin, 8th of 5th month, 
ca ’ * 


** From these various sources a large 
amount of relief was afforded at a per iod 
of great distress, and many persons 
were preserved, Tor a time at least, 
from that starvation which, without 
such assistance, appeared inevitable. 
But we are sadde med by the conviction, 
that, with very few exceptions, no per- 
manent good ‘has been done. We feel 
that the condition of our country is not 
improved, that her prospects are even 
worse, because her people have less 
hope. Many of those who were most 
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active in administering to the relief of 


their neighbours have fallen victims to 
exertions of mind and body beyond their 
capability to sustain. Others have 


withdrawn from the work, in despair of 
pressure of 


effecting any good. The 
private affairs, and, in ) 
pecuniary difficulty, has forced others 
to discontinue their efforts. Thus, vo- 
luntary exertions have almost ceased, 
and even for the administration of the 
legal relief, paid agents are necessary 
throughout a large part of the country. 
“The calamity fell first on the lowest 
class, especially the labouring popula- 
tion of the south and west. In losing 
their crop of potatoes, they lost all, and 
sunk at once into helpless and hopeless 
pauperism. The smal] farmers still 
preserved hope. With great exertions, 
and submitting in many cases to extreme 
privations, they again cropped their 
ground. A se ek failure of the pota- 
toes pauperised these also. Then cane 
the increased poor-rates, heaviest in those 
districts which least able to bear 
them ; weighing down many, who, with- 
out this last burden, might have stood their 
ground; alarming all by the unaccus- 
tomed pressure of an undefined taxa- 
tion; and gre atly reducing the small amount 
of capital applicable to the employment of 
labour. The landed proprietor, in order 
to provide for the payment of rates, 
has been obliged to leave much useful 
work undone, thus lessening the num- 
ber af labourers employed. In many 
cases his chief effort has been to diminish 
the population by a frightful system of 
wholesale and thus get rid ofa 
tenantry, who, under happic r circumsta? ce 8, 
would have been a source of wealth, but 
whom his inability to employ, after the 
failure of the potato, had converted into 
a heavyburden. Despair of succeeding 
at home has driven and is still driv ing 
vast numbers of the most industrious 
of the middle classes to transfer their 
energy, and a considerable amount of 
capital, to other countries, which offer a 
free scope for exertion. The paupers are 


many 


were 


eviction, 
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merely kept alive, either by the crowded 
workhouses, or, in alarming numbers, 
depending on out-door relie? f; but their 
health is not maintained. ‘Their physical 
strength is weakened; their mental ca- 
pac ity is lowered ; their moral character 
is degraded. They are hopeless them- 
selves; and the xy offer no hope to their 
country, except in the prospect, so ab- 
horrent to humanity and Christian feel- 
ing, of their gradual extinction by death. 
Many families are now suffering extreme 
distress, who, three years since, enjoyed 
the comfor ts ‘and refinements of life, and 
administered to the necessities of those 
around them. Thus we have seen the 
flood of pauperism widening more and 
more, engulphing one class after an- 
other, higher and higher in its 
effects on society, until it threatens, in 
some of the worst districts, to swallow 
up all ranks and all classes within its 
fatal vortex. 

‘** Meanwhile, there is much land lying 
waste which was formerly cultivated, while 
the strength of the country is standing 
by idle, anxiously asking for work, and 
willing to accept the 


o 
rising 


lowest wages ; but 
findins no one to employ them, because 
the owners of the ground have not the money 
to pay them, and the dread of undefined 
taxation, and uncertainty as to the future, 
prevent others from taking the 
lease.” 


land on 


Such is the testimony borne to the 
operation of the poor-law by a society 
which must be accepted as a compe- 
tent witness. The Relief Committee 
of the Society of Friends has had a 
part in the activities of benevolence, 
during the trying season which has 
not yet passed away, in every part of 
Ireland ; and it now comes before the 
public to declare that the poor-law has 
been effectual in making paupers, but 
that it has not maintained, and cannot 
maintain them. ‘‘I have seen,” said the 
Archbishop of Dublin, ina debate on the 
Rate in Aid Bill, ‘‘ the sons of clergy 
men going out to break stones on t 
pub slic roads in order to support their 
families, and students in the university 
enlisting in the army for the same pur- 
pose. The poor-law took away his 
cow, his seed, his implements of hus- 
bandry from the poor farmer, and thus, 
reduced to the condition of the most 
indigent, he came and sought relief at 
the workhouse.” ‘The archbishop, it 
must be acknowledged, ‘sees what he 
foresaw.” His anticipations when 
warning the House of Lords, some 
years since, contain a history of the 
consequences of that unhappy mea- 
sure, to which he offered an able but 
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unsuccessful resistance. To this hour, 
as it would seem, he reasons and warns 
in vain. The promissory principle on 
which British legislation has for years 
back been conducted, seems to demand 
that the promises it relies on shall 
wear something of a bankrupt charac- 
ter. The prophets who have deceived 
the empire again and again continue 
to be her chosen counsellors. 

The re smedy by which the “ Friends’ 
Society’ propose to correct the evils 
we labour under, has the merit of 
being in accordance with the opinions 
prevalent in our senate, and has in 
our Judgment little else to recommend 
it. The remedy proposed is, that 
every facility shall be offered for the 
sale of estates in Ireland. The pro- 
mised result seems to be, that lands 
would pass into the possession of par- 
ties who could give employment to 
labour in the development of resources 
hitherto unexplored, and who could 
thus at once diminish pauperism and 
augment the wealth of Ireland. 

To this mode of redress our first 
objection is, that it is unjust. There 
are two classes of poor persons in Ire- 
land—one consisting of those whom 
the poor-law found in a state of desti- 
tution; the other, of those whom it 
reduced to such a state. To us it 
would seem, if justice is to be an 
element in our system of law, that we 
should endeavour to remedy the evils 
we have caused, as well as those we 
have compassionated. The potato 
blight impoverished the labouring 
elasses in Ireland, and the British 
parliament enacted a poor-law for 
their relief. The poor-law has im- 
poverished owners and occupiers of 
land—are they to be relieved? Yes; 
they are to be empowered, that is, 
compelled, to sell their pro; erties. 
But the poreeion of property is not 
the malady they labour under ; it is 
depreciation—very great depreciation 
of property which constitutes their 
embarrassments and distress. If jus- 
tice is to be done, this is one of the 
evils which demands a remedy, ‘The 
poor-law entering into Ireland as the 
ally of famine and free trade, has re- 
duced the value of property sixty per 
cent. or more: and the remedy pro- 
posed to meet this grievous affliction 
is to transfer property from the ruined 
owners at a third of the price they 
paid for it, or a third of its valuation 
when it came to them by inheritance. 

When a proposal is liable to a 


charge of injustice like this, we think 
it hardly worth the trouble of further 
examination. ‘‘I have a scheme to 
propose for the advantage of the state, 
but it is unjust,” is a proposition 
which should not find more favour 
with a Christian than it found in a 
heathen commonwealth. Perhaps it 
is in deference to those instincts or 
principles by which injustice would be 
discountenanced, that modern projec- 
tors do not name it among the inci- 
dents of their plans and speculations. 
Neither Mr. Bright, nor Lord John 
Russell, nor Sir Robert Peel, ask per- 
mission to propose a demoralising mea- 
sure of expediency; they merely say 
that it is good for ‘the country and the 
poor that estates shall be sold, The 
peculiarity of compelling sales at quar- 
ter price may concern owners, encum- 
brancers, minors, and others, who have 
a reversionary interest in the property 
to be made away with; but their ruin 
is not to be par aded before parliament 
or the public, nor is a thought of it to 
retard the march of national improve- 
ment. It is certain, we are told, that 
the country will improve under the 
new system, if we only change the 
landed proprietary. Should not the 
ousted owners be satisfied by being 
taught to feel that their ruin was inevi- 
table; or if they are too selfish to re- 
joice that their penury has had ample 
compensation in the public good, 
should the nation take any thought for 
their sufferings ? 

But, we are strongly persuaded, in- 
justice is ever inexpe dient. To enact 
laws which virtually plunder one class 
of persons that another class may be 
fed, is to do a certain wrong, and, as 
the experiment of our poor- laws has 
proved, may be to fail of the contin- 
gent advantages. We have testimony 
to this effect from parties whose autho- 
rity can less be disputed even than 
that of the most active agents of volun- 
teer relief societies. ‘The Poor-law 
Commissioners themselves have eol. 
lected and published evidence of un 
deniable authority as to the pernicious 
effects which have resulted from the 
system they administered. 

The eighth series of papers pub- 
lished by the commissioners affords 
some information as to the state of our 
poor and of the country, through the 
close of the last year, and to the month 
of February in this. In January last 
they issued a circular to the temporary 
inspectors and vice-guardians, contain- 


























































































































































































































































































































































ing a list of queries, of which the 
following was one :—* Are the means 
of the proprietors and occupiers ex- 
hausted, or likely soon to be exhaust- 
ed, and if so, how is this proved?” 
**Have you a surgeon.” ‘The quere 
produced, as might have been antici- 
pated, answers, exhibiting sad variety 
of wretchedness. We shall endeavour 
to convey the spirit of them :— 


**Ulster ; County Cavan; Cootehill 
Union.---The means of many of the pro- 
prietors are, I fear, either exhausted or 
nearly so.”—p. 4. 

«Connaught; County Mayo; Bal- 
lina. —Thousands of acres formerly oc- 
cupied and cultivated, have now the 
appearance of being devastated by"an 
enemy.”—p. 6. 

* Labourers hardly able to work 
—a robust man rarely to be met with— 
most of the landlords cannot pay for 
work—those who can are afraid of the 
undefined prospect of rates.”—p. 7. 

*Erris ; District of Ballina.—The 
obstacle to the collection of the rates is 
the very general destitution of the rate- 
payers of the lower class, and the 
almost universal bankruptcy of the 
higher class.”—p. 11. 

** Mayo and Sligo ; Swineford.—The 
means of proprietors and occupants are 
exhausted; their lands waste; their 
privations severe. One-half of the oc- 
cupants little better in circumstances 
than the recipients of relief.”—p. 13. 

“Mayo; Castlebar.—Means of the 
principal portion of the proprietors and 
occupiers likely to be exhausted ; lands 
in great quantities laid waste, neither 
paying rent, taxes, nor yielding crops.” 
—p. 17. 

**Mayo; Westport.—Farmers of from 
three to four acres have given up their 
holdings, and left the lands waste ; 

roprietors unable to reclaim them, 
eing, with but few exceptions, reduced 
to most straitened circumstances.”— 
p- 18. 

**Mayo and Galway; Ballinrobe.— 
Proprietors and occupiers are in a most 
embarrassed state for funds; the few 
who gave employment cease to do so, 
some for want of means, and some 
lest their improvements be subject to 
additional taxation.” —pp. 21, 22. 

“Galway; Clifden.—Means of pro- 
prietors and occupiers exhausted, or 
nearly so; many who paid rates last 
year are now in the workhouse. Those 
who employed labourers cannot do so 
now.”—p. 23. 

“Galway ; Galway Union.—With 
very few exceptions, the means of the 
proprietors and occupiers are exhaust- 
ed.”—p. 27. 

“Galway; Gort.—Lands surrendered, 


‘ 
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deserted, waste; roofless cottages ; 

absence of cattle, sheep, stacks of corn, 

pits of potatoes, give many districts a 

disheartening and desolate appearance ; 

little employment for labourers, little 
preparation, unless in proprietors’ de- 

mesnes, for a future crop.”—p. 28. 

‘Galway and Roscommon; Ballina- 
sloe Union.—Means of many proprietors 
and occupiers are already exhausted, 
and those of more are becoming so.”— 
p. 35. 

**Galway ; Tuam.—The proprietors 
and ratepayers in general are quite 
exhausted as to means,” —p. 34. 

* Sligo; Sligo Union.—Rates well 
collected, considering the impoverished 
state of the union. As to the means of 
the proprietors being exhausted, I say, 
they decidedly are.”—p. 40. 

‘* Leitrim; Manorhamilton.—Means of 
proprietors and occupiers are exhausted ; 
many townlands waste and deserted.”— 
p. 41. 

** Leitrim; Mohill.—Great majority 
of the resident proprietors have not 
capital, or have merely sufficient for 
farming purposes. The means of the 
occupiers are exhausted, or nearly so.”— 
p. 41. 

*“ Leitrim and Roscommon; Carrick- 
on-Shannon.—Means of small occupiers 
and proprietors for the most part ex- 
hausted, or likely soon to be exhausted.” 
—p. 48. 

**Roscommon, Mayo, and Galway ; 
Castlerea Union.—The means of very 
many proprietors are very much re- 
duced, and a great many occupiers have 
surrendered their land, stating that 
from the low price of agricultural pro- 
duce, and the pressure of taxation, they 
are unable to employ labourers, or to 
pay even what might be considered a 
moderate rent.”—p. 52. 

** Roscommon and Galway ; Roscom- 
mon Union.—The resources of all 
classes of ratepayers are now very con- 
siderably exhausted.”—p. 53. 

**Roscommon and Westmeath; Ath- 
lone Union.—The means of all classes 
are seriously curtailed, but from the 
small occupiers nothing is to be expect- 
ed at present.”—p. 56. 

** Longford and Roscommon; Long- 
ford Union.—In many cases the means 
of the proprietors exhausted, so far as 
regards any annual benefit from the 
land, and in still more numerous cases, 
the means of the occupiers, at least, 
those means which are available to the 
enforcement of rates, are exhausted.”— 
p- 59. 

‘* Longford, Westmeath, and Cavan ; 
Granard Union.—Available means of 
proprietors and occupiers are exhaust- 
ed.” —p. 62. 

**Meath, Westmeath, and Cavan ; 
Kells Union.—Smaller class of occu- 
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piers entirely exhausted ; several of the 
large proprietors insolvent, or unable 
to meet their demands. The low price 
of agricultural produce scarcely affords 
a remunerating price even for the labour 
on the land.”—p. 65. 

* Kilkenny; Kilkenny.—An amount 
could not be collected this year equal to 
what was collected last year. The 
difficulty of collection, caused by the 
difficulty of the ratepayers meeting the 
demand with diminished means.”—p. 69. 

“ Kilkenny and Tipperary ; Callan.— 
Means of the smaller classes of occupiers, 
generally speaking, in a low condition.” 
—p. 69. 

‘“* Wexford, Kilkenny, and Carlow.— 
Considerable distress prevails among 
on mass of the ratepayers.”— 

» 
Pe Waterford and Kilkenny; Water- 
ford.—A great number of small land- 
holders under ejectment, and all classes 
appear to fecl the severe pressure of the 
times.”—p. 71. 

“ Tipperary ; Cashel.—The means of 
numbers of the occupiers are already 
exhausted, or very nearly so. The 
means of proprietors not generally so 
low, but they also are in a very reduced 
condition. Both, to a considerable extent 
in process of exhaustion.”—pp. 74, 75. 

‘‘ Tipperary ; Thurles.—Means of 
many proprietors and occupiers have 
been very much diminished by the events 
of the last three or four years. One 
proprietor, a deputy-lieutenant, assured 
me lately, that in the event of being 
forced to pay another rate, he would be 
obliged to break up his establishment 
and leave the country, as he had not 
received twenty per cent. of his rental 
since 1846.”—p. 80. 

‘* Tipperary, King’s Co. and Queen’s 
Co.; Roscrea.—With very few excep- 
tions, the means of proprietors are 
exhausted ; the means of occupiers are 
also exhausted.”—p. 83. 

** Clare and Galway ; Scariff.— With 
some exceptions, the means of the pro- 
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prietors and occupiers in this union are 
every day becoming more exhausted. 
This is notorious.”—p. 83. 

“Clare; Ennis.—The means of all 
classes in the Ennis Union scriously de- 
teriorated by the agency of the famine, 
except those having property not connected 
with land.” —p. 85. 

“Clare; Ennistymon.—The tenant 
being unable to pay his rent, it follows 
as a consequence, that the landlord 
becomes embarrassed, in difficulties, 
and in many cases, wholly unable to 
meet his engagements.”—p. 87. 

**Clare; Kilrush.—The ratepayers 
in this union have, with few exceptions, 
paid their rates honestly and cheerfully, 
while suffering severe privations.”—p. 89. 

** Limerick; Rathkeale.—Means of a 
number of occupiers and proprietors 
more or less exhausted.”—p. 92. 

‘* Limerick; Neweastle.—Proprietors 
and occupiers in this part of the country 
in very distressed vircumstances,”— 
p. 93. 

‘Kerry; Dingle.—Means of both 
proprietors and occupiers, if not quite 
exhausted, very soon will be.”—p. 98. 

** Kerry ; Kenmare.*—No room to 
doubt the exhaustion of means of occu- 
piers of land, and that those of proprie- 
tors and those dependant on them are 
in an equally exhausted state.”—p. 100. 

“Cork; Bantry.—The means of oc- 
cupiers and proprietors are nearly or 
quite exhaused, and not likely to im- 
prove.”—p. 102. 

“Cork and Kerry; Kanturk.—Means 
of proprietors and large occupiers great- 
ly deteriorated ; means of small farmers 
nearly exhausted.”—p. 105. 

“Cork ; Macroom.—Means of the pro- 
prietors and occupiers in the western 
and northern divisions of the union are 
nearly exhausted.”—p. 106. 

** Cork ; Cork.—Proprietors and oc- 
cupiers severely pressed, not obtaining 
remunerating prices for the produce of 
farms, and from loss of the potato, crop, 
&e.”—p. 107. 





~ 


* This union has acquired a very unenviable celebrity, owing to the testimony 
of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, the Rev. John O’Sullivan, the witness who de- 
clared that he valued the poor-laws for the facilities they afforded of annoying and 


mulcting landlords. 


The following remarks from the graphic pen of Colonel 


Clark, temporary inspector of the union, are worthy of attention :— 


“There is no social evil existing in any part of Ireland, save that of combining 
for deliberate assassination, that has not its ramifications in this union. Middle- 
men, with all the consequences of infinitessimal sub-letting ; political agitation, 
which, though now slumbering, has produced its demoralizing effects ; religious 
animosity, habits of idleness, with all their vicious fruits—these, combined with a 
state of semi-barbarism, consequent on remoteness of geographical position and 
non-intercourse with the civilized world, are sufficiently evident causes of the exist- 
ing destitution; and although it may be universally aftirmed that the failure of the 
potato crop is the true and only cause, I cannot but express my conviction that it 
only hastened that crisis, which was long since foreseen to be inevitable by every 
reflective man having a knowledge of the country.”—Report on Kenmare Union. 
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“Cork ; Fermoy.—Means of proprie- 
tors and occupiers exhausted or very 
nearly so.”—p. 108. 


This is a harrowing detail. We 
have not, it is true, given evidence 
from all the districts on which the in- 
spectors and vice-guardians reported. 
Some representations, it may be said, 
were of a more cheery nature. We 
Jay them before the reader :— 


“Wister; Fermanagh, Tyrone, and 
Cavan; Enniskillen Union. —We have 
no reason to believe that the means of 
proprietors in this district are exhausted, 
nor likely soon to be so, but we believe 
that the occupiers, even of large farms, 
and who pay only a moderate rent for their 
land are daily growing worse, and seve- 
ral of the holders of small farms, say 
from three to six or seven acres, and 
who were ratepayers one or two, years 
since, are now receiving relief in the 
workhouse.” —p. 3. 

**Mayo and Galway; Ballinasloe 
Union.—The means of the majority of 
rset an and occupiers are not ex- 

austed, nor soon likely to be, but there 

are some of both classes in very strait- 
ened circumstances. ‘There can be no 
doubt that both proprietors and occu- 
piers are ina most embarrassed state 
for funds. Many of the former have large 
tracts waste, and there is also a great 
scarcity of stock upon the lands in ge- 
neral.”—pp. 20, 21. 

“Galway; Loughrea.—The middle 
class of farmers are still possessed of 
money to a considerable amount, and 
the large extent of land which has been 
thrown into pasturage, and stocked with 
sheep and cattle afford ample means in 
most parts of the union of providing for 
the rate. Ratepayers valued at from 
£50 to £10 will in a short time be ob- 
liged to purchase food for their families, 
which will press severely on their already 
much exhausted resources. . . The 
converting of large tracts of land, hi- 
therto under tillage, and furnishing em- 
ployment and support to numerous per- 
sons, into pasturage, tend, as they natu- 
rally must do, to inevenss end perpetuate 
the destitute condition of the poor in this 
union.” —p. 34. 

**Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo; 
Boyle Union.—The means of the pro- 
prietors and occupiers are not exhaust- 
ed, nor in this union is society dissolving 
so rapidly into that common mass of 
destitution as we are told is becoming 
general elsewhere [Vice Guardians, Jan. 
23, 1849]. The majority of the rate- 
payers will be wholly unable to pay 
another rate until harvest, as their means 
appear completely exhausted ['Tempo- 
rary Inspector, Feb. 5, 1849]. —p. 90. 
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‘** Westmeath; Mullingar.—The means 
of the proprietors and occupiers are not 
exhausted, although in many instances 
they are very limited. Ina few of the 
divisions throughout the union, where 
poverty exists to a great extent, the 
oce upie rs are unable to meet the land- 
Jord’s demand for rent, and consequent- 
ly the means of the proprietors as well 
as the occupiers of those divisions are 
greatly exhausted.”—>p. 57. 

** Meath, Westmeath, and Cavan; 
Old Castle Union.— No reason to believe 
that the means of the proprietors in the 
Meath district are exhausted, or likely 
soon to be exhausted. In the 
Cavan district, in the electoral divisions 
of Castlerattan and Ballyjamesduff, I un- 
derstand that the circumstances of both 
proprietors and occupiers are very dif- 
ferent to those of their neighbours in 
Meath, and that a few more rates struck 
in the union would soon exhaust their re- 
sources.”’—p. 63 

** Meath; Trim.—-No reason to think 
that there will be any difficulty of meet- 
ing by a rate any destitution likely to 
occur ; and further, from the w illingness 
hitherto evinced by the ratepayers, and 
the continued exertions of the collectors, 
of whose upright conduct and general 
activity we take this opportunity to 
report, we see no reason to apprehend 
that much difficulty will be experienced 
in the collection of such a rate.”—p. 66. 

** King’s County and Westmeath ; 
Tullamore Union.—We cannot say that 
the funds of the proprietors are altoge- 
ther exhausted, although they in many 
instances complain bitter ly. There will 
be a large amount of arrears at the 
close of the collection of the present 
rate in Tullamore division where the 
parties rated have had no means of paying, 
a considerable portion of which will even- 
tually come upon the proprietors or 67. 

** Kilkenny and Tipperary ; ; Callan. 
—As regards the proprietors in this 
union, their rents have been (taking into 
account the existing distress of the times) 
pretty well paidthem. . . . The 
means of the smaller class of occupiers, 
generally speaking, is in a low condition.” 
—p. 69. 

‘* Tipperary and Waterford; Clon- 
mel.—No reason why funds sufficient 
for the support of the destitute in the 
union should not be raised by rates, pro- 
vided they are judiciously and economi- 

cally administered. . The farmers 
also havi ing suffered by the very defective 
yield of w vheat, during last season, and 


from the low prices in the markets, and 
feeling pressed by the poor rates, endea- 


vour to curtail their expenditure. The 
supply of labour, in short, is at present 
much beyond the demand for it.”—p. 73. 

‘* Tipperary and Limerick ; Tippe- 
rary.—Means of proprietors and occu- 
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iers not exhausted, nor likely to be so 

y any rate necessary for supporting the 
poor, although there can be no question 
that the circumstances of these classes 
are much reduced in consequence of the 
last three years of national distress.” — 
p. 77. 

‘Tipperary and Galway; Nenagh. 
—I have every reason to believe that 
the means of proprietors and occupiers 
are not yet so exhausted as to interfere 
with the collection of the rate.”—p. 83. 

“Kerry; T ralee.—Gener rally speak- 
ing, Ido not think the means of either 
proprietors or occupiers are exhausted 
yet ; but should destitution continue to 
the extent it has, much longer, I fear I 
could not speak so favourably. No dis- 
honesty on the part of either collectors 
or ratepayers.” —p. 97. 

“Kerry; Killarney.—Great exertions 
have been made in this union to relieve 
the destitute from the natural resources 
of the country, without soliciting aid 
from government or the British Relief 
Association. It is a matter of inference 
rather than evidence from the vice- 
guardians’ reply, that they do not consi- 
der the means of owners or occupiers 
exhausted.”—p. 104. 


When the fair side of the picture is 
no brighter than this, it can but little 
relieve the lineaments of gloom and 
discouragement. We have not en- 
deavoured to deepen the traces of 
despondency, nor have we intention- 
ally omitted any incident which could 
give the piece a more cheerful char- 
acter ; and, if we have not been very 
unskilful in our interpretation of evi- 
dence, we would say that the few 
instances in which debilitated pro- 
prietors and occupiers are represented 
as yet able to endure some fur- 
ther depletion, are not less condemna- 
tory of laws which have so far reduced 
them, than even those deplorable 

cases in which they are represented as 
having yielded the last drop that can 
be drawn from them without drawing 
the last breath of life with it. 

Such is the condition of fifty-seven 
unions, 
more than four millions of human 
beings, and valued at considerably 
more than five millions sterling, more 
than half the population—ne: arly half 
the valuation, for Ireland —Aaving 
once, we should rather have said, such 
a population, and rated at such a 


* We allude to the arguments in favor of “ Emancipation,” 


containing a population of 
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valuation. At this moment, we be- 
lieve the people to have been greatly 
diminished, and the value to be very 
much below the valuation. We spare 
the reader further proofs of the indi- 
gence to which the country has been 
reduced, as found in answers to 
the circulars inquiring as to the 
clothing of the people, and as to their 
transactions with pawnbrokers. Suf- 
fice it to say, every attribute of 
poverty, debasement, decline, and 
ruin now discernible among the 
characteristics of our social condition. 
Let no man tempt God, by saying 
that this desolation is ascribable to the 
potato blight. No—it is the dis- 
grace and the sin of most unwise 
legislation. We do not undertake to 
say, that any three years within our me- 
mory have been so fr aught with agricul- 
tural calamity as those through which 
we have rece ntly passed ; but" we must 
remember, thankfully, that during no 
period of the same extent has ~ the 
bounty of generous and pious hearts 
poure ed so rich a stream upon our 
country. Remembering this unpa- 
ralleled mercy, as a compensation 
attendant on our afflictions, we would 
confidently affirm, that Ireland has 
successfully struggled through difli- 
culties not less formidable than those 
which, by the aid of legislation, have 
recently overcome her. The earth 
has been smitten with sterility—pes- 
tilence has been breathed upon the 
air—commerce has been arrested, and 
has drooped—and the charities of be- 
nevolent men have been blessed to 
deliver the land. Potatoes have been 
sold at ls. 3d. per stone, oatmeal 
at 7s. 6d.—typhus fever and cho- 
lera have been sent amongst us— 
bankruptcy has, by its effects, impo- 
verished whole masses of our people 
—trade has stood still; but the coun- 
try has recovered, because legislation 
never before was so inconsiderate or 
malignant. 

During the period that elapsed be- 
tween those two momentous epochs— 
in one of which rebellion had been 
put down, and in the other disaffection 
and sedition had obtained a signal 
concession*—from the year 1798 to 
1829, Ireland passed through many 
severe afflictions: how she survived 
them has been placed on record. 


18 


and to the manner 


n which it was carried, rather than to the measure considered in itself. 
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In the year 1830, when the Tory party 
had broken in the shock in which 
«* Emancipation” was carried, and the 
Whigs were waiting the moment when 
they were to enter and take possession, 
there was a committee appointed by 
the House of Commons, to inquire 
into the state of the poor in Ireland— 
a committee which was predominantly, 
we may affirm, ‘‘ Whig” in its consti- 
tution and character. A few extracts 
from,the report of the Committee, 
and the evidence taken before it, we 
lay before the reader :— 


‘Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the State of Ireland, in the 
year 1830. 

“JOHN MUSGROVE, ESQ., WATERFORD. 

“Is there any improvement within 
your knowledge in the habits of the 
people ?—Very great among the better 
class of farmers. Are the number of 
slated houses increasing ?—Very con- 
siderably. Has the clothing of the peo- 
ple improved in your experience ?—Very 
considerably since the removal of duties 
between England and Ireland. Have 
you observed the extension of bakeries 
in the country ?—Yes, certainly: in 
country villages and towns you find a 
much greater ‘number of bakers than 
there were a few years ago. 

**CAPTAIN ROBERT OWEN, WEXFORD. 

“Is the agriculture of the County 
Wexford in a state of improvement, or 
stationary ?—It is in a state of very 
rapid improvement. Is the number of 
slated houses in the country increasing ? 
—lIncreasing every day, &e. 

‘* MR. JOHN LOUGHLIN, BALLINA, MAYO. 

** Are the habits of the people improv- 
ing within your observation ?—They 
are. Is their clothing improving ?— 
Certainly. Is the description of house 
improved ?—Considerably in the town, 
and I notice it in the country also. 
Have the number of small bake-houses 
in the villages extended in your neigh- 
bourhood ?—Yes; I hear the flour-deal- 
ers speak of it. 

**CHARLES WYE WILLIAMS, ESQ., 

LIVERPOOL. 

‘Have you perceived amongst this 
class of persons in Ireland, since this 
new intercourse has been established, 
an improvement in their clothing and 
their mode of life?—A considerable 
improvement is very visible in their 
clothing. The inhabitants of Liver- 
pool are quite aware of the altered 
appearance of even the Irish reap- 
ers. They no longer come in the 
tattered clothes they formerly appeared 
in; they are getting ashamed of their 
old clothes, and are, apparently, a dif- 
ferent class of persons.” 


“Mr. Mahony observes—‘ That the 
state of the peasantry has improved 
very rapidly of late years; that the 
country has greatly altered for the 
better; that the peasantry are better 
clothed, and in every way seem to be 
more comfortable, and that their houses 
are improving.”—Report, p. 4. 

**The statement made by Mr. Wig- 
gins, an English land-agent, in describ- 
ing the south-west of Ireland, is equally 
satisfactory—‘ A very great improve- 
ment has taken place, in all respects, 
during the last twenty-two years’; and 
in a subsequent part of his examination 
he adds—‘ I think the improvement of 
Ireland has been more rapid than any 
improvement I ever saw in England in 
any large tract of country.’ "—Jdid, 


We shall add two extracts from 
the testimony of two witnesses, which 
we hold to be not the less pertinent 
that they contain the opinions of able 
and experienced mien on the subject 
of poor-laws for Ireland, as well as 
their testimony to the improvement of 
the country :— 


“James WerALE, Esq.—1698. I do 
not think that any system of compul- 
sory relief could be introduced into 
Ireland at the present moment, without 
being productive of serious and perma- 
nent evils. 

** Of what kind ?—I have never met 
a peasantry who are as well disposed as 
the Irish are to exert themselves for the 
provision of a maintenance. I think 
that the effect of a legal provision of 
relief to those who might represent 
themselves to be incapable of work- 
ing, or otherwise destitute, would bring 
such an immense body of claimants on 
that fund, for relief, as would imme- 
diately destroy it: it would render it 
impossible to collect adequate fands for 
their relief, &c. 

‘©1701. Do you consider that there 
is a spirit of improvement now acting 
in Ireland, which tends to produce those 
beneficial results ?—In every quarter, 
in every corner, I may say, of Ireland, 
evidences of growing, and rapidly- 
growing, improvement may be per- 
ceived. 

“©1702. Was that evidently such with- 
in your own observation, as within the 
interval between your first visit and 
your last to Ireland, to show you, by 
your own experience, that these im- 
provements were going on ?—It is, from 
my first visit up to the last hour I was 
in Ireland. 

“1703. Do you consider that it is 
safer to rely on that spirit of improve- 
ment, than to introduce any system of 
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compulsory assessment, with a view to 
the relief of the distressed ?—I am de- 
cidedly of that opinion.” 

“*A.R. Biake, Chief Remembrancer, 
April 28, 1830. 

‘* 3765. Do you consider that the intro- 
duction of a compulsory system of relief 
for the distress that exists in Ireland, 
could act upon the causes that have 
produced that distress, and thereby 
have a tendency to check the recur- 
rence of those causes ?—I think quite 
the contrary. 

** Have the goodness to state the rea- 
sons for your opinion ?—I think the 
evil policy so long pursued towards 
Ireland—a policy which kept the coun- 
try continually distracted, which palsied 
industry, and prevented anything like 
natural union—has been the great cause 
of want and misery in Ireland. That 
cause is now removed; but the people 
have not as yet sufficiently learned to 
venerate themselves as men: it is by 
teaching them to do so, and affording 
them means of profitable employment, 
that you can effect a solid improvement 
in the country. A compulsory provi- 
sion for the poor would tend to prevent 
the growth of those independent feel- 
ings and industrious habits through 
which alone I look for the regeneration 
of Ireland. 

** 3767. Independently of political 
causes, do you not conceive that there 
exists, at present, in Ireland, in the 
condition of society, the management 
of land, and other matters, causes that 
tend to produce a mass of distress in 
that country at all times ?—I conceive 
that those causes are upon the decline 
in Ireland. I think—I speak from a 
good deal of examination into the sub- 
ject—that Ireland is becoming, from 
day to day, more and more prosperous, 
that capital is spreading throughout 
Ireland; and in proportion as capital 
does spread, so will the general state of 
all classes be improved.” 


Such was Ireland as a Whig mi- 
nistry received it from their Tory 
predecessors—what it is now the re- 
ports of their officials mournfully in- 
struct us. Friends and partisans of 
ministers may ascribe our miseries to 
a visitation of nature. We do not 
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deny that the potato blight had its part 
in the calamities which have followed, 
but we affirm that the law had its part 
also. Failing crops had their effect 
directly upon one part of our people ; 
injurious laws exerted a pernicious 
influence on all. Never was there 
legislation more unworthy a just, a 
generous, and a merciful nation ; never 
was there legislation more abhorrent 
to the principles of sound wisdom, as 
declared and acted upon for ages of 
sritish rule. In the distribution of 
lands placed at the disposal of succes- 
sive sovereigns, the reservation of a 
portion for the poor, after the model 
of England, was never an incident in 
the plantation. In the act of legisla- 
tive union, when the two countries 
were incorporated into one, Ireland 
was received with her immunities, and 
they were guaranteed to her in the 
spirit of those articles which concluded 
the great national compact. At va- 
rious periods, and under varied cir- 
cumstances, the imperial parliament 
took the state of the Irish poor into 
its consideration, appointing commit- 
tees or commissions to inquire into 
their condition, and advise such reme- 
dial measures as their wisdom might 
suggest. No parliamentary committee, 
no royal commission ever recommended 
such a system of poor-laws as was 
forced upon Ireland; no commission 
or committee reported without utter- 
ing astrong monition against that most 
baleful element introduced into the 
modern system, its provision for out- 
door relief. 

The concurrent testimony of all par- 
ties in whom the Whig ministry pro- 
fessed to have confidence, in confor- 
mity with what they themselves pro- 
fessed to believe wise and good, pro- 
nounced out-door relief a measure of 
confiscation to the landlords—of ruin 
and corruption to the poor ; and Lord 
John Russell made this pernicious 
measure law—passed it into a law even 
at the moment when its operation must 
have been most disastrous.* Three 
millions of persons habituated to feed 


* « There never,” wrote the inspector, Colonel Clarke, ‘‘ could have been a 
more unpropitious time for trying a gigantic experiment in political eco- 
nomy, than that when the present law for the relief of the poor came into 
operation with the mass of the people demoralised by being gratuitously and 
almost indiscriminately fed during the preceding two years, the effects of which 
will naturally clog the union for years to come.”—Jrish Poor-law Past, &c., p. 24. 

The writer of the pamphlet from which this extract has been taken describes the 


unseasonableness of the experiment :— 


‘In March, 1847, not less than 700,000, able-bodied Irish poor, with 
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in idleness—three millions of persons 
whom one of her majesty’s ministers en- 
couraged to take arms, demanding food, 
and Lord John Russell creates for 
them a right and a power which God's 
law never gave, to feed at the cost of 
the industrious, and to live, if so it 
please them, improvident and idle. 

Three classes of persons have advo- 
cated the adoption of a system of poor- 
laws (with their excrescence the rate in 
aid) for Ireland—the benevolent, the 
malignant, and the sordid. One class 
has been influenced by charitable com- 
miseration of the poor—one has con- 
fessed that its actuating principle has 
been hatred of the landlords—one has 
declared its purpose to purchase land 
when its market price has been suf- 
ficiently depreciated. ‘The views of 

the two latter classes (whether with or 
without the designed aid of govern- 
ment) have taken effect—those of the 
former have beén frustrated. Since 
the days of the Desmond wars, the 

lague of famine has never made such 
Ra in Ireland ; and no commotion 
or disorder since those days, it may be 
added, has so shaken the sti bility “and 
so abased the value of property in land. 
The natural conclusion to which ad- 
mitted rules of reasoning would con- 
duct us is, that the poor-laws have ac- 
complished what they were designed 
to accomplish. What benevolent men 
regret as among unhappy sequences 
of the system, those who most assidu- 

ously promote it rejoice in as its ex- 
pected consequences. 

This truth is made more clear by 
the adoption of a measure wholly at va- 
riance with the principle of the poor- 
law as the measure by which its mis- 
haps were to be corrected. Real pro- 
perty, after having for the year 1848 con- 
tributed to the poor rates £1,619,646, 
about an eighth of its valuation, a 
third, probably, of the net income of 
its owners, was found over more than 
half Ireland unable to continue these 
enormous supplies, and a ‘‘ rate in aid” 
was demanded. How was it to be 
raised? Justice would say, from 
those who could best afford to con- 
tribute. Not so modern politicians. 
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They say it must come from Ireland, 
and from the classes, too, in Ireland, 
upon whom calamity ‘has pressed most 
heavily. Landed ‘property in fifty- 
seven unions has broken down under 
the pressure of the rates. In these 
the poor-law has done its office. Let 
the properties be sold, and the pur- 
chaser protected against a similar ca- 
lamity, by enacting a law that hence- 

forth there is to be a& maximum which 
the rate shall not exceed. Assuredly 
this is new principle and practice. A. 
bought land from the sovereign in 
1830, we will suppose, and paid a price 

for it which implied that he had a mo- 
narch’s guarantee against the imposi- 
sition of a partial rate or tax; in 
1849 a law is enacted which throws 
upon him the burdens from which he 
had purchased exemption, and when 
he has thus been ruined, a successor 
is invited to take his place and his pos- 
sessions, by an assurance that he is not 
to be circumvented after the fashion 
of his predecessor. 

But to return. What is the rate in 
aid which justice, and charity, and 
pure morals would suggest? A rate 
which should come from those who 
could best afford to pay it. The same 
laws which have made the agricultural 
classes poor have enriched the monied 
interest. The salaries of official per- 
sons—the dividends in the funds—the 
interest of mortgages, are what they 
were, but each pound sterling re pre- 
sents thirty shillings in the depressed 
produce of the land. It is among the 
classes thus enriched, justice would 
demand her rate in aid. It is among 
these classes true charity would seek 
it. If the state become in such sort 
guardian of the poor that it legalises 
the obligation, whether in idleness or 
employme nt, to feed them, every sub- 


ject becomes, in acertain sense, his “bro- 


ther’s keeper ;” and where it is of posi- 
tive law, that no man shall continue to 
be an hungered, it should be acorrela- 
tive obligation that no man be permit- 
ted to indulge his own appetites without 
contributing to provide for his bro- 
ther’s wants. Not, therefore, among 
the poor agriculturists only, but 


their dependants, were fed on the public bounty at a cost of four millions sterling 
in as many months; the other four months (May, June, July, and August) 
of the same year more than a million and a-half were expended, feeding on 


the 4th of July about 3,000,000 poor ; 


and in the face of this army, say rather 


nation, of expectants, the out-door relief portion of the present Irish poor-law 


was introduced.”—Jbid, 18, 19. 
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among the wealthy monied classes, 
would charity seek her rate in aid. 
Among them, too, pure morals would 
demand it. To give exemption to 
luxury, and to overload frugality and 
temperance is not to teach purity of 
morals. All these considerations in- 
struct us where to seek a rate in aid. 
All articles of consumption should 
contribute to it. There should be a 
duty imposed on everything that we 
consume, to constitute a rate in aid 
for the reliefofthe poor. Such duties 
have been raised under the ple a of 
protection to agric sulture or manufac- 
tures—they have been raised as a re- 
venue for defray ing the expenses of the 
government ;—let a proportion of them 
henceforth be collected as the offering 
which every man, to whom God has 
given food, makes of his prosperities, to 
relieve his brother’s wants. This is the 
**rate in aid” which charity demands 
and true expediency will ac ‘knowle dge 
—the divine law, in prince iple, recom- 
mends it—the best instincts of the 
human heart would give it welcome, 
and an improved state of socie ty would 
soon bear testimony to its e »xcellence. 
It would encourage enterprise, relieve 
industry, invigorate hope, and would 
cast out the baleful spirit of jealousy 
and estrangement which now arrays 
the classes and conditions of men in 
mutual and ruinous animosity. Why 
is it that the imperial legislature desp1- 
ses or condemns this salutary scheme, 
and takes in exchange for it a system 
which outrages justic €, Oppresses na- 
tive industry, ruins ratepayers, lays 
heavy burdens on laborious men, ap- 
plies criminal incentives and affords 
fatal facilities to luxurious indulgence; 
and, after exhausting the resources of 
owners and occupiers, leaves the des- 
titute to die of hunger ? 

Is there no reason for this guilty 
preference? Is itacaprice? Dread, 
or at least prepare for, fearful results 
when fantasy can move the power 
which makes the laws. Has the evil 
choice a reason and a purpose? Is 
the purpose discernible in results? If 
it be, it should awaken upright [rish- 
men to a wakeful and sustained appre- 
hension; a scheme to maintain one 
class at the cost of ruining another, 
would never be tolerated in England 
unless public opinion were abused by 
calumnies successfully propagated 
against the proscribed “class, or unless 
their misdeservings merited odium. 
If the owners and occupiers of land in 


Treland would be safe, they should at 
once take their cause into their own 
hands, should endeavour to win fa- 
vourable opinion by proving themselves 
entitled to it, and while drawing closer 
the bonds of brotherhood, which bind 
good men together, should act as if 
they felt that an enemy was at hand 
re ady to take advantage of everything 
that may be turned to their disadvan- 
tage. There are parties ready to pur- 
chase their possessions when they shall 
have become drugs in the market— 
there are parties who desire to work 
the poor- -law so that it shall be effectual 
for their undoing 2; and there is a pre- 
dominant body in the senate which 
consents to make legislation an instru- 
ment for cupidity and hatred, to pass 
laws which lessen extremely the value 
of property, and then to pass laws in a 
spirit of revolutionary innovation 
which will serve to prec ipitate the sale 
of property while its value in the mar- 
ket is unnaturally low. Can anything 
be done to counteract such machinia- 
tions as these? Nothing, perhaps, by 
which they can be wholly disconcerted. 
Many victims, in all probability, will 
attest the efficacy of the measures 
which have overthrown them; but 
the evil is not without hope or remedy. 
Let it be remembered that, deficient 

as we are in the current and accredited 
representative of wealth, we have the 
true riches which yield their treasures 
up to the prudent and industrious. 
We have a fertile soil, and a climate not 
discouraging to industry. For our 
domestic uses we have at command 
almost all that is requisite for life, and 
even comfort. How shall we make 
the most of these advantages? In 
the first place, within our homes, by 
cultivating the thrifty virtues as those 
which the season elevates into virtues 
of the highest class; in the second 
place, by entering into combination 
with each other to develop and pro- 
mote to the utmost of our pow er ev ery- 
thing of Irish produce and industry. 
In the former effort, we must make 
patriotism enlighten and govern our 
pride—we must learn to feel that our 
parade and show should be of the kind 
that is neither boastful nor shame- 
faced, but that if there be any domes- 
ic arrangement, any personal incon- 
enience, with which we are dissatisfied, 
it should be the inconsistency which 
assumes in a time of rebuke and dif- 
fieulty the attributes or offices of a pros- 
perousseason. We should cultivate in 
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our homes a gencrous parsimony, which, 
in taking care that not a crumb be lost, 
has the thought ever present, that its 
hoards, whatever they may be, are 
dedicated to the necessities and the 
improvement of our country. Let us 
leave to those who love such honour, 
the praise of basing the financial 
fabric of a nation on consumption, and 
testing the prosperity of a season by 
the indulgence that has been afforded 
to appetite :— 


4 “ Feed and be fat, my fair Callipolis.” 


Let us form a different estimate, and 
seek a far different glory: be it ours 
to adopt retrenchment, where others 
stimulate consumption, and let the 
self-denial which facilitates acquisition, 
have the place with us which others 
have assigned to the luxury which 
pampers appetite and wastes sub- 
stance. 

No doubt, cases will be found in 
which retrenchment comes too late. 
Of the owners and occupiers of land, 
many, we fear, must sink into a far 
inferior condition than they have 
lived in: but there are many whose 
difficulties are not insuperable, and 
whose circumstances a few years of 
rigid economy, vigilance, and ex- 
ertion, may retrieve. All, even the 
most distressed, may be served by 
a combined endeavour to obtain re- 
dress of serious grievances. What 
we recommend may appear to the 
desponding and the slothful (who 
say ‘‘there is a lion in the way’’) 
visionary and extravagant, but we 
will not fear to offer the suggestion. 
The owners and occupiers (to a large 
extent) of land should meet in every 
county or barony of Ireland, and take 
counsel together. The time is come 
when there should be no concealments 
of difficulty or distress, actual or ap- 
prehended. Let none meet for counsel 
but such as resolve to submit their cir- 
cumstances to the probe. Among those 
who assemble, there will be a majority 
of proprietors who pay heavy interest 
to annuitants and mortgagees—there 
will be none who have not suffered by 
the laws establishing a free trade in 
corn, and recognising pauperism as a 
lucrative trade for the idle. A tem- 
perate and faithful statement of the 
injuries thus inflicted, and their effects, 
should be submitted to the public, and 
an application made to creditors of 
every description, asking of them such 
forbearance, accommodation, and com- 
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position, as most severe and unlooked 
for laws have rendered just and reason- 
able. ‘Those laws have removed, one 
stage, the claims of every creditor ; 
they have interposed the new right 
created for the pauper, between the 
creditors’ just demand and the security 
assigned to him. As a species of re- 
compense for this injustice, the credi- 
tor has an augmentation of his wealth. 
His revenues can now purchase three 
barrels of corn, or three sirloins of 
beef where formerly they could have 
but two. The monied interest has had 
this gain at the sore cost of the landed. 
It is not unbecoming on the one side 
to ask, and will be prudent, as well 
as amiable on the other side to grant, 
that they who have had partial be- 
nefit from an unjust law, shall offer 
some contribution or concession to the 
relief of those on whom the whole 
pressure of its injustice has most 
crushingly fallen. We may be told 
that to hope such a result is chimerical. 
There are some to whom it may seem 
so—are there any who think, that, in 
the existing circumstances of the 
landed interest in Ireland, it can be 
amiss to make the experiment ? 

At the meetings we recommend, the 
parties assembled should come to an 
understanding how they may mutually 
aid and countenance each other in car- 
rying out schemes of economy, re- 
trenchment, and encouragement of 
native industry. It will soon be seen 
that many of the appliances which 
were set down among the necessaries 
of life owe their place there to unsound 
opinion, to foolish rivalry, to a paltry 
sense of shame; and it will be found, 
as soon as rectified opinion has pro- 
nounced a judgment, that much wealth 
is at our command, which had lain too 
long unregarded. The gift of God to 
his chosen people was not a Californian 
region ; it was “a land flowing with 
milk and honey,” a land abounding in 
vegetable and animal riches—He has 
given us sucha land. We have milk 
and honey, fruits and corn, cattle, and 
fowls, and fish, wool and flax. To use 
them, and, so far as is practicable, to 
confine ourselves to the use of them, 
is not to convert them into, but to re- 
cognise them as the true natural riches. 
We shall find when we regard wealth 
in itself, not in its arbitrary represen- 
tative, that we are not so poor as we 
feared we were. 

At these meetings too, 


which we 
recommend, arrangements 


should be 
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made for deriving from the Boards of 
Poor - Law Guardians the benefits 
which these district parliaments are 
capable of affording. These assem- 
blies represent the property, and make 
provision for the poverty ofour country. 
They should be diligent and discreet 
in the discharge of their onerous duties, 
so that their constituents be not unne- 
cessarily oppressed, nor their clients 
demoralised or neglected. They 
should take care that the unemployed 
be few in number, and that the dis- 
tinction between the helpless and the 
voluntarily idle be never lost sight of. 
Every workhouse should be a normal 
school of industry; employment, if 
practicable, should be found for every 
inmate not disabled ; and while the cost 
of maintenance was thus lightened to 
the payers of rates, new processes of 
labour and productiveness should be 
introduced into every part of the 
country. To render the Boards of 
Guardians an effective institution, a 
system of correspondence should be ar- 
ranged, by which if not all of one mind, 
all might be found conspiring to the 
same end. Each Board should appoint 
its committee of supervision and cor- 
respondence, and from time to time 
conferences by baronies, counties, and 
provinces should take place, until the af- 
fairs, resources, and difficulties ofevery 
portion of our country—the drains 
upon our wealth for the benefit of 
creditors and absentees—the amount 
of our taxation, direct and indirect, 
poor’s-rates (as they ought to be) in- 
cluded—the profits of our commerce 
to the empire at large and to our- 
selves, and the duties paid by us in 
British ports as well as Irish, had be- 
come thoroughly known, and a system 
of mutual accommodation, by which 
the superfluities of one place, and 
the wants of another, would re- 
dress and relieve each other, was 
established for the benefit of every 
part of our country. We venture not 
upon details in thus intimating what 
we believe may prove beneficial in the 
agency of our poor-law_ system. 
When the various Boards address 
themselves to their duty, under a pre- 
siding feeling that the country has been 
given in charge to them, we are satis- 
fied they will soon discover to how 
great things their labours may become 
conducive. We would content our- 
selves with urging the remembrance of 
VOL. XXXIII.— NO, CXCVIII. 
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one truth which we feel ought never to 
be lost sight of—it is, that every article 
of Irish produce is the exponent of a 
certain amount of Irish labour. Of the 
price of the produce of an acre of oats, 
twenty-four shillings (a fourth, or per- 
haps a third) had been previously dis- 
bursed for labour. Discontinue labour 
by displacing the native produce for 
foreign, and the twenty-four shillings 
will be changed from wages into poor’s- 
rates. 

There is, however, a duty which the 
various Boards of Guardians should 
never neglect. It is that of giving 
publicity to their grievances, and of 
protesting against the injustice of the 
law they are appointed to administer. 
That law has had the assent of the 
British people through the operation 
of a most dishonest misrepresentation. 
Property in England has been pur- 
chased or acquired subject to a burden 
from which Irish property was ex- 
empt; and therefore Irish proprietors 
were to be saddled with a burden for 
which no consideration was given 
them. As honestly might it be claimed, 
that inasmuch as a majority of land- 
owners in Ireland inherited with 
their estates encumbrances by which 
they were burdened, English pro- 
perty should be required also to take 
upon itself obligations from which it 
had had exemption. It may, to be 
sure, be said that the poor, by divine 
law, have claims which ought to be 
respected. That is not the question. 
The matter in dispute is against what 
class of persons should those claims be 
enforced. In England they take effect 
on persons who hold property on the 
condition of respecting them, who pay 
rates for the poor as part purchase of 
the possessions they retain. In Ire- 
land they take effect on persons, who 
paid at once the whole purchase of 
their estates, ‘and to whom, when the 
precedent of England was adopted 
against them, that portion of the pur- 
chase or value of their estates ought 
to be returned, which an impartial 
commission should declare equivalent 
to the poor-rate. Every Board of 
Guardians, every assembly of land- 
owners and occupiers, should enter this 
protest; there may be difficulty of 
gaining for it a patient consideration, 
but when it has been thoroughly un- 
derstood it will not be inoperative. 

In all the activities we recommend, 
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there is nothing in which the British 
people, and even the British legislature, 
may not with much propriety be called 
upon toaidus. We put away from us 
altogether every thought of seeking 
Repeal. That momentous change may 
be effected. Independence, or the 
counterfeit of independence, may be 
forced upon us. England may com- 
plete her series of aggressions by 
proclaiming a separation. 1f so—un- 
sought for and undesired by us, it 
ought hot to find us unprepared. We 
may learn administrative habits, and 
acquire the wisdom meet to direct them 
in those parliaments which have been 
set up in an injustice for which we are 
not answerable. In them we may be 
trained amidst influences of justice, 
benevolence, and discretion ; these are 
wholesome influences. If there be vir- 
tue among us they will draw it out. 
We have little to hope for from the 
legislature if we are not true to our- 
selves. The British legislature has 
experienced a mighty change; men 
now, even of ability, enter into parlia- 
ment in the spirit in which they em- 
brace a profession—personal advan- 
tage their first object, their country’s 
honour and interest but the second. 
A place in the senate is regarded 
matter of privilege to the individual, 
not of duty to the state ; England, with 
her glorious constitutions, her world of 
colonies, her majestic associations, is 
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looked upon as something to trade 
upon or conjure with, not to serve in; 
discussions arise, not on the question 
who is worthy to be her minister or 
her champion, but upon her right to 
refuse confidence to any who may de- 
sire the distinction of holding an office 
in her service. The question of right 
and duty has been transposed, and the 
individual takes precedence of the na- 
tion. In a parliament where such 
discussions engage attention, and en- 
counter no rebuke, there is an absence 
of real greatness. But the people of 
England ought not to be confounded 
with the faction which has acquired a 
temporary influence in the national 
councils; and whilst it is right that we 
should, to the utmost of our power, 
prepare for the worst extremity, we 
should make our preparations in a 
spirit which strives tou promote and 
cherish a cordial union, a true brother- 
hood, with the benevolent people of 
England. And this we can do; the 
measures and the habits calculated to 
win, by meriting, the esteem and re- 
spect of the best of our fellow-subjects 
in the British empire, are those which 
will best prepare us for meeting the 
perils of the emergency, if, influenced 
by councils in which a thirst for gain 
supplies the place of a spirit of honour 
and integrity, the British empire is 
prevailed against to repeal the Union. 
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As friends must be torn by Fate from the embrace of individuals, and what was 













































de. affection be subdued into memory, so is it decreed that celebrated characters 

fice must pass from time to time from before the eyes of the community they had 

ight shed a lustre upon, leaving in place of the gladdening influence of their presence | 
the a void, occupied only by the melancholy satisfaction that at least the honoured 

na- names belong to its permanent history. | 
juch Maria Edgeworth is no more. At this period of the month we have not time | 
en- to enlarge upon an announcement, which indeed is in itself sure to arrest public | 
nce attention without any comment of ours. English literature claims the calamity | 
> of as her own, and will find a voice wherever its influence reaches—and where 
led does it not reach ?—throughout the civilised world. Our part is a more pecu- 
da liar one—a more painful and difficult one, too, than any mere formal panegyric: 
nal we have to mourn, on the part of Ireland, the loss of its brightest literary 
we ornament. 
er, In the brilliancy of her more extended works, the true grounds of this gifted 
we lady’s fame are apt to be lost sight of. As in the case of a desultory and incon- 

a sistent though eminent legal philosopher of our time, the less-observed and 
id humbler achievement of cheapening knowledge, and bringing that illustrious H 
r- guest to doors she would not have previously condescended to visit, will form ' 
of with posterity the true foundation of his greatness; so, in estimating Miss | 
le Edgeworth’s services to literature, we ought to do what future generations will 
: do, and make it her title to the place she is destined to hold in public estimation 
be that, with a very few exceptions, she it was who first brought the rational 

morality and exalted sensibilities of maturer life to a level with the comprehen- 


sion of childhood, forestalling the teaching of schools and colleges in this respect 
by the power of combining ethics with entertainment, suited to attract the young, 
and teaching the language of truth and virtue, in its alphabet. | 

That she was a highly successful novelist, when that field was less trodden 
than it is now, is inferior praise to this; and we have ever held that the lessons i 
| of morality, which all her writings aimed at conveying, were then most conspi- 
cuous and most conducive to human benefit when they cast off, as it were, the 
gravity and reserve of society, and introduced themselves, in sportive guise, as 
the playthings and companions of the nursery. 

If we are to measure the importance of literary efforts by the effect they 
produce, the influence they exercise, and the changes they work, then, in other 
departments as well as this, Miss Edgeworth stands eminently conspicuous. 
The tone of thought and feeling of the generation now already passing its ma- 
turity, has been moulded unquestionably to an appreciable extent on her educa- 
tional works; but when we recollect that to her earlier novels Scott confessed 
himself indebted for the first idea of illustrating the character and scenes of his 
own country by means of popular tales, we shall see to how large an extent that 
one intellect has made the world its debtor. Indeed, it is one of the circum- 
stances which enhance the interest creative talent is ever invested with, that it 
operates beyond itself, as it were, developing powers and originating actions 
lying without the orbit of its own career. ' 

On the young the effect of Miss Edgeworth’s writings was striking. The ~ 
wisdom derived from them was not, as Lady Mary Wortley Montague has 
expressed it, the 
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“Slow product of laborious years ;" 


the operation was going on every hour ; we could see precepts reduced, before 
our eyes, to practice; and the tender mind becoming visibly impressed with 
those patterns which, falling within the grander outline of Christianity, serve 
to fill up the details of the human character, and blend the whole into one 
chaste and harmonious design. Within many a family circle we can imagine the 
event we are now recording to fall as a sensible blow, and can fancy the eye, bent 
over the favourite page, to be dimmed with a tear, which, dropping on the 
familiar words, consecrates them from thenceforth a sacred memory in the 
youthful heart. 
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But we are straying beyond our limits. ‘This distinguished lady has passed 
from amongst us. ‘To all except the few who enjoyed the inestimable advan- 
tage of her friendship and acquaintance, she lives in her influences alone. In 
these, indeed, she still survives—she exists for every one as long as they continue 
to peruse her writings with delight and profit. In the increased power she 
affords to one class of self-instruction, and to another of disciplining the minds 
under their charge, she stands beside them an ever-present good. Being dead, 
she speaketh. 

To that favoured few, alas! her loss is less easily repaired. For many years, 
she had, it is true, secluded herself within the ancestral groves of Edgeworths- 
town, from which of late, she rarely emerged, except when she lent herself to 
the affectionate importunities of members of her own immediate family: but she 
continued to the last to keep herselfin communion with the great world without 
by means of constant and unrestrained correspondence with a circle of friends, 
including some of the most gifted and eminent individuals in Great Britain and 
America, statesmen and philosophers as well as authors. These friends can 
best testify to the justice of this encomium—they can witness to the freshness of 
heart, retained to the verge of extreme old age, and surviving not only the 
common assaults of time, but the attacks of more than one severe domestic 
bereavement. They best can exonerate the writer, when he _ speaks 
of the keen and affectionate sensibilities beating as strong within her 
bosom up to the supreme hour, as when they instigated the happiest 
effusions of her fancy, and attracted the most ardent admiration of society. 
They know that not a feeling flagged—not an energy failed. Alive to every- 
thing around her, and responding to every exalted and humane emotion, she 
might be said to partake of that compre ehensive philanthropy, the expression of 
which earned for the dramatist of old the plaudits of assembled Rome. Nothing 
was foreign from her affections, except what was unworthy of them; and she 
retained to the termination of her existence that power, generally judged to be 
the exclusive characteristic of youth, of admitting new interests into the compa- 
nionship of old ones, and of allowing the heart to warm for a cause, or an indi- 
vidual, the meridian of her life was a stranger to. 

It is fortunate that these qualities are known as they are by so many friends 
and connexions competent to give the world the benefit of a personal narrative. 
We should otherwise have feared lest the unostentatious humility of Miss 
Edgeworth’s private virtues should cause them to be overlooked, or overborne 
rather, in the current of her literary history. 

Nor can we, in our editorial capacity, be suspected of being influenced by 
any undue bias. In her views respecting the relative publishing claims and 
capabilities of England and Ireland, many of our readers are aware that she 
differed from us very widely. Her sentiments—dare we call them prejudices ?— 
were all in favor of the metropolitan centre. She considered London the natural 
soil of Irish as well as English literary enterprise, and felt little interest in pro- 
moting any local rivalry. Whilst, like Moore, she was inspired with a truly 
patriotic regard for her native land, and, like him, shed a lustre upon it by the 
brightness of her genius—like him, too, she was an English writer born in Ire- 
land, and connected her literary existence exclusively with the sister country. 

She is gone from amongst us. She has done ‘much good that the world 
knows of—much that it may yet know of—and much that it will never know of. 
Instances will spring to many an affectionate memory. They throng to one 
breast which might seize the tempting opportunity of discharging the burden 
of gratitude that weighs upon it. But unfortunately the same feelings towards 
that revered friend which prompt the tongue to utterance, restrain the expres- 
sion of acknowledgments that might have done violence to the sensitive delicacy 
of her nature. It more redounds to the honour of the dead, and profit of the 

living, to have it known, that one of the last acts of government bounty ex- 
tended to native literary merit, was influenced in no small degree by the ardent 
and disinterested eloquence of this true-hearted Irishwoman. 

Maria Edgeworth is no more. This is but a hasty offering cast upon her 

hearse. Around her urn will twine more costly w reaths, but there will be 
none presented with truer respect or more heartfelt devotion. 
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